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2  THE  ADVENT  OF  OCTOBER. 

that  during  the  season  of  1861  was  consider- 
ably marred  b}^  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had 
fallen  —  comes  October,  with  its  destructive 
winds,  shaking  down  sufficient  folicige  to  strew 
the  far-famed  valley  of  Yallambrosa,  and 
reminding  us  that  the  year  is  fast  falling 
"into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf."  Nevertheless, 
although  we  can  no  longer  witness  the  floral 
beauties  of  the  garden,  nor  hear  the  note  of  the 
linnet  or  the  lark,  we  may  still  enjoy  the  delight 
of  a  stroll  among  the  hedge-rows  sparkling  with 
their  abundant  berries,  and  decked  with  the  haw- 
thorn, the  wild  rose,  the  bramble,  briory,  privet, 
honeysuckle,  elder,  holly,  and  deadly  nightshade  ; 
or  moralize  over  the  fall  of  the  leaf  amidst  the 
rich  harmonious  shades  of  the  forests  and  woods, 
stripped  of  their  summer  attire.  In  the  farm 
much  has  to  be  done ;  wheat  should  be  sown  on 
land  from  which  clover,  beans,  potatoes,  or  turnips 
have  been  cleared.  The  quantity  sown  may  be 
from  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre  ;  on  good  land, 
in  the  southern  and  midland  counties,  six  pecks 
are  sufficient ;  but  where  severe  winters  prevail, 
more  than  two  bushels  may  be  required.  The 
grain  ought  to  be  sown  in  drills,  nine  inches  apart. 
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Kye,  winter  beans,  and  winter  vetches  may  also 
be  sown,  and  potatoes  should  be  got  in.  Mangel- 
wurzel,  turnips,  and  carrots  should  be  harvested 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Sheep  require 
great  care,  and  young  cattle  should  be  housed 
early;  cows  must  have  frequent  change  of  pas- 
ture. 

October  can  boast  of  many  remarkable  days 
and  festivals.  The  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought 
on  the  20th  in  1827,  and  that  of  Trafalgar  on  the 
21st,  1805.  All-Hallow  E'en  is  the  great  festival 
of  the  month,  and  is  the  vigil  of  "All  Saints'  Day." 
Many  curious  customs  are  connected  with  it ;  for 
we  find  from  Burns  that  '^  the  first  ceremony  of 
the  festival  is  pulling  each  a  stock  or  plant  of 
kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand-in-hand,  with  eyes 
shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with ;  its  being 
big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  the 
spells — the  husband  or  wife.  If  any  *yird'  or 
earth  stick  to  the  root,  that  is  '  tocher  or  fortune  ; 
and  the  taste  of  the  '  custoc/  that  is,  the  heart  of 
the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and 
disposition."  "Burning  the  nuts"  is  also  a  fa- 
vourite charm.     A  lad  and  lass  are  named  to  each 
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particular  nut  as  it  is  laid  in  the  fire ;  and  accord- 
ing as  they  burn  quietly  together,  or  start  from 
beside  one  another,  so  will  the  course  and  issue  of 
the  courtship  be.  In  some  parts  of  England  three 
nuts  are  placed  on  the  bars,  and  a  lover  named 
after  each.  If  a  nut  cracks  or  jumps,  the  lover 
will  prove  unfaithful ;  if  it  begins  to  blaze  or  burn, 
he  has  a  regard  for  the  person  making  the  trial. 
If  the  nuts,  named  after  the  girl  and  her  lover, 
burn  together,  they  will  be  married. 

There  is  a  melancholy  reflection  connected  with 
this  month,  which  is,  that  during  it,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  the  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in 
our  isle,  after  having  made  great  ravages  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Asia  it  carried  off  900,000 
souls  in  two  years. 

October  has  proved  fatal  to  many  bright  lumi- 
naries of  the  church,  the  bar,  and  the  senate. 
Among  them  died  Dean  Swift  on  the  1 9th,  1745  ; 
Bishop  Heber  on  the  4th,  1833  ;  and  Erskine  on 
the  8th,  1817. 

There  are  few  months  looked  forward  to  with 
greater  pleasure  by  the  sportsman  than  the 
"  Winter  Fylhsh "  of  the  Saxons,  now  called 
October.     And    here,    in    the   onset,   we    must 
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digress,  to  observe  how  singularly  descriptive  of 
the  seasons  were  the  names  given  to  the  months 
by  Britain's  first  allies.  We  subjoin  them ; 
remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  appellations 
adopted  by  the  French  during  the  Revolution, 
although  more  elegant,  were  not  more  appropriate 
than  those  of  the  Saxons,  whose  ideas  they 
evidently  borrowed.     Their  months  were  styled — 

Midwinter  Monath — December. 

Aefter  Yula  (or  after  Christmas),  January. 

Sol  Monath  (from  the  returning  sun),  February. 

Rethe  Monath  (rugged  month),  March. 

Easter  Monath  (from  a  Saxon  goddess,  whose 
name  we  still  preserve),  April. 

Trimilchi  (from  cows  being  milked  thrice  a  day), 
May. 

Sere  Monath  (dry  month),  June. 

Moed  Monath  (the  meads  being  then  in  bloom), 
July. 

Weod  Monath  (from  the  luxuriance  of  weeds), 
August. 

Hoefest  Monath  (harvest  month),  September. 

Winter  Fyllish  (from  winter  approaching  with 
the  full  moon  of  that  month),  October. 

Blot   Monath    (from  the  blood  of  cattle  slain 
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that  month,  and  stored  for  winter  provision), 
November. 

To  resume  :  The  first  of  October  is  a  favourite 
day  with  the  lover  of  field  sports,  for  it  is  the 
commencement  of  pheasant  shooting.  A  few 
remarks,  then,  upon  the  "  gaudy  pheasant,"  "  the 
nut-brown  partridge,"  and  the  sagacious  setter, 
may  here  not  be  out  of  place. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  we  find  that 
pheasants  were  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Argonauts,  1250  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  are  at  present  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  Continent.  It  is 
strange  to  think  that  this  bird,  which  in  our  own 
country  affords  sport  to  hundreds  and  hundreds, 
was  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  river 
in  Colchis  in  Asia  Minor,  and  artificially  propa- 
gated with  us,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
History  assigns  to  Jason  the  honour  of  having 
brought  this  brilliant  plumed  bird,  on  his  cele- 
brated expedition,  from  the  banks  of  that  river, 
from  which,  under  different  modifications,  it  has 
derived  its  name.  Thus  we  have  phasianus  in 
Latin,  faisan  in  French,  fasiano  in  Italian,  and 
pheasant   in    our    own    language.     The    ancient 
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Colchis,  from  which  the  specific  name  is  derived, 
is  the  Mingrelia  of  the  present  day,  and  visitors  to 
that  country  say  that  it  is  still  to  be  found  there 
in  a  state  of  wildness,  and  unequalled  beauty. 
According  to  Echard,  we  learn  that  in  the  year 
1299,  the  27th  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
the  price  of  a  pheasant  was  four-pence,  that  of 
a  mallard  three-half-pence,  of  a  plover  one 
penny,  and  of  a  couple  of  woodcocks  three-half- 
pence. Since  that  period  the  value  has  greatly 
increased,  pheasants  realizing  at  the  present  time 
eight  and  nine  shillings  a  brace,  and  woodcocks 
seven. 

Woods  that  are  thick  at  the  bottom,  with 
privet,  long  grass  kept  up  by  bushes  and  brambles, 
close  copses  and  plantations,  or  marshy  grounds 
over-grown  with  rushes,  reeds,  or  osiers,  are  the 
favourite  haunts  of  pheasants,  in  the  absence  of 
which  they  take  to  hedgerows.  The  females 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  generally  from  ten  to 
fourteen,  in  April,  and  hatch  them  by  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  They  make  but 
little  nest  upon  the  ground,  in  whieh,  however,  it 
is  occasionally  found  that  two  hen-pheasants  have 
laid.     They   are    very   partial   also   in   selecting 
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moist  and  thick  clover  bottoms,  where  the  eggs 
are  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  being  mowed 
out,  or  stolen  by  some  poaching  tiller  of  the  soil. 
An  active  and  intelligent  game-keeper  will  hunt 
such  grounds  at  the  commencement  of  the  laying 
season,  so  as  to  disturb  the  birds,  and  induce 
them  to  go  to  nest  in  places  where  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  interfered  with.  To  keep  up  a 
large  stock  of  pheasants,  several  are  kept  all  the 
year  in  pens,  where  many  eggs  are  laid ;  but  as 
the  females  under  confinement  will  seldom  sit 
steadily,  these  eggs,  with  others  found  by  the 
mowers,  and  honestly  brought  home,  are  hatched 
and  reared  by  common  hens  of  small  size.  The 
young  birds  require  to  be  fed  with  ants'  eggs,  or 
grits,  until  they  are  able  to  take  stronger  food,  or 
are  old  enough  to  go  to  stubble,  and  provide  for 
themselves. 

In  a  wild  state  these  birds  feed  upon  seeds, 
grain,  green  leaves,  and  insects ;  occasionally  they 
will  pick  blackberries,  haws,  and  sloes,  while,  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  they  will  seek  acorns. 
Throughout  the  winter  months,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  straying  away  in  search  of  food, 
pheasants  should  be  constantly  supplied  with  bar- 
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ley  and  beans ;  and,  as  a  further  inducement  to 
put  an  end  to  their  "  roaming,"  it  is  advisable  to 
sow,  in  summer,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  beans  mixed 
together,  leaving  the  whole  crop  standing  on  the 
ground.  The  strong  stalks  of  the  beans  support- 
ing the  other  two,  form  for  a  considerable  time 
both  food  and  cover  for  the  pheasants. 

During  summer,  until  the  old  birds  have  com- 
pleted their  seasonal  moult,  pheasants  do  not 
roost  constantly  in  trees  ;  but  afterwards  they 
may  be  heard,  about  dusk,  to  go  up  to  their  roost 
by  the  flutter  of  their  wings,  and  the  peculiar 
notes  of  the  male,  whose  short  chuckling  crow 
contrasts  with  the  shrill  piping  whistle  of  the 
female.  On  getting  their  feet  on  the  branches, 
both  generally  roost  upon  the  smaller  trees,  and 
near  to  the  stem.  Unless  disturbed,  pheasants 
seldom  use  their  wings,  except  at  night  and  morn- 
ing. The  facility  and  speed  with  which  they 
can  get  over  the  ground  by  running  is  truly  won- 
derful, and  it  furnishes  them  with  a  ready  mode 
of  progression. 

Pheasants  do  not  pair,  and,  except  during  the 
spring,  the  males  and  females  do  not  even  asso- 
ciate.    When  the  campaign  against  the  pheasants 
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commences,  the  males  congregate  together,  and, 
as  if  by  instinct,  are  much  more  wary  than  the 
hens;  and  while  the  former,  on  hearing  a  dog 
give  tongue,  will  foot  away  from  the  wood  to  the 
nearest  cover — particularly  if  the  wood  be  open 
at  the  bottom — and  will  then  run  throuofh  hedo-e- 
row  or  dry  ditch  for  half-a-mile  to  the  next  cover, 
the  female,  trusting  to  her  brown,  earth-like  co- 
lour to  escape  detection,  will  hide  herself  in  long 
grass,  and  be  probably  walked  up  to,  fired  at, 
and  missed  by  the  young  sportsman,  who,  at 
the  unexpected  and  startling  noise,  fails  to  take 
a  deliberate  aim.  The  ordinary  weight  of  a 
pheasant  is  about  two  pounds  and  a-half ;  but, 
when  not  disturbed,  and  well  fed  with  pota- 
toes, buckwheat,  and  barley,  they  often  increase 
two  pounds. 

The  care  and  expense  bestowed  upon  breeding 
and  preserving  pheasants  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  so  increased  the  number,  that  the  amount 
which  annually  fall  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the 
experienced  sportsman  is  infinitely  greater  than  it 
used  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
In  former  days  a  bag  of  eight  or  ten  brace  of 
pheasants  was  considered  a  great  success ;  now,  a 
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first-rate  gunner  will  kill  fifty  brace  between  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  We  own  ourselves  that  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  game  which  takes  place  at 
a  modern  battue  is  not  so  satisfactory,  to  our 
mindsj  as  an  old-fashioned  day  of  yore,  when, 
with  two  or  three  friends,  some  well-broke  spa- 
niels, and  a  clever  retriever,  the  sportsman  walked 
up  his  game,  instead  of  having  it  driven  tamely 
into  a  corner,  to  blaze  away  at  with  as  many  guns 
as  the  loader  can  hand  to  his  employer. 

Perhaps  an  intermediate  step  between  the  slow- 
ness of  our  flint-and-steel  ancestorial  system,  and 
the  modern  fastness  of  the  breech-loading,  deto- 
nating battue,  might  be  attended  with  advantage, 
and,  by  limiting  the  number  of  guns  and  beaters, 
sparing  the  hens,  and  not  firing  indiscriminately 
into  the  mass  of  frightened  birds,  thus  wounding 
many  which  die  in  some  neighbouring  covert, 
more  true  sport  might  be  enjoyed. 

From  pheasants  we  turn  to  partridges.  Par- 
tridges pair  in  February,  but  seldom  begin  to  lay 
eggs  until  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May.  A  slight  cavity  in  the  ground,  with  a  few 
dead  leaves  or  dried  grass,  serves  for  a  nest,  which 
nests  are  to  be  found  in  fields  of  clover,  standing 
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corn,  or  among  brushwood  and  long  grass.  The 
eggs  produced  by  one  female  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty,  though  in  some  instances  many  more  have 
been  found  in  a  nest.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  not  through  the  prolificness  of  the  partridge, 
but  by  the  fact  that  two  birds  had  laid  in  one 
nest. 

The  attachment  of  partridges  to  their  eggs  and 
young  is  proverbial.  Montague  quotes  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  partridge  on  the  point  of  hatch- 
ing was  taken,  together  with  her  eggs,  and  carried 
in  a  hat  to  some  distance.  Nothing  daunted,  she 
continued  to  sit,  and  brought  forth  her  young. 
Another  equally  talented  authority,  Mr.  Jesse, 
mentions  two  cases,  which  are  too  interesting  to 
remain  unnoticed  : — 

"A  farmer  discovered  a  partridge  sitting  on  its 
eggs  in  a  grass  field.  The  bird  allowed  him  to 
pass  his  hand  frequently  down  its  back  without 
moving,  or  showing  any  fear ;  but  if  he  offered  to 
touch  the  eggs,  the  poor  bird  immediately  pecked 
his  hand." 

The  other  instance  is  of  a  gentleman  living 
near  Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  one  day 
riding   over   his   farm,    and    superintending    his 
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ploughmen,  occupied  in  ploughing  a  piece  of  fal- 
low land.  During  this  operation,  he  saw  a  par- 
tridge glide  off  her  nest  so  near  the  foot  of  one  of 
his  plough  horses,  that  he  thought  the  eggs  must 
be  crushed.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  ; 
but  he  found  that  the  old  bird  was  on  the  point 
of  hatching,  as  several  of  the  eggs  were  beginning 
to  chip.  He  saw  the  old  bird  return  to  her  nest 
the  instant  he  left  the  spot.  It  vvas  evident  that 
the  next  round  of  the  plough  must  bury  the  eggs 
and  nest  in  the  furrow.  His  surprise  was  great 
when,  returning  with  the  plough,  he  came  to  the 
spot,  and  saw  the  nest  indeed,  but  the  eggs  and 
bird  were  gone.  An  idea  struck  him  that  she 
had  removed  her  eggs  ;  and  he  found  her,  before 
he  left  the  field,  sitting  under  the  hedge  upon 
twenty-one  eggs,  and  she  brought  oiF  nineteen 
birds.  The  round  of  ploughing  had  occupied 
about  twenty  minutes,  in  which  time  she,  pro- 
bably assisted  by  the  male  bird,  had  removed 
the  twenty-one  eggs  to  a  distance  of  about  forty 
yards. 

Incubation  with  the  partridge  lasts  three  weeks, 
and  the  great  hatching  time  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  England  is  from  the  20th  of  June  until 
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the  end  of  that  month.  The  carrion  crow  and  the 
kite,  who  are  mortal  enemies  to  all  young  game, 
often  attack  unfledged  partridges,  and  instances 
are  recorded  in  which  the  parent  birds  have  suc- 
cessfully preserved  their  brood.  During  the  day 
coveys  generally  keep  together,  and  are  seldom 
seen  on  the  wing  except  when  disturbed.  They 
frequent  grass  fields  or  dry  spots  where  the  soil  is 
loose.  In  the  afternoon  they  repair  to  some 
neighbouring  field  of  standing  corn,  or,  when  that 
is  cut,  to  the  stubble,  for  their  second  daily  meal 
of  grain ;  and,  this  over,  the  call-note  may  be 
heard,  and  the  whole  move  away  to  some  spot 
where  they  nestle  for  the  night.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  again  visit  the  stubble  for  their 
matin  meal,  resorting  to  turnip  or  clover  fields 
during  the  day.  Dry  summers  are  particularly 
favourable  to  the  breeding  of  partridges.  They 
vary  much  in  size,  according  to  the  situation  and 
different  qualities  of  food.  Where  an  abundance 
of  nutritive  grain  prevails,  the  birds  are  much 
superior  in  weight  to  those  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  precincts  of  heathy  ground  or  moors.  In 
point  of  flavour,  however,  the  latter  do  not  evince 
a  similar  inferiority. 
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Coke  of  Norfolk  (as  he  was  called),  afterwards 
first  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1797,  upon  his  manor  at  Warham,  and  within  the 
circumference  of  a  mile,  bagged  forty  brace  of 
partridges  in  eight  hours  and  ninety-three  shots, 
every  bird  being  killed  singly.  The  day  before, 
on  the  same  ground,  he  killed  twenty-two  brace 
and  a-half  in  three  hours. 

In  1823  a  match  was  made  between  Lord  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  William  Coke  for  two  hundred 
sovereigns  aside,  play  or  pay,  as  to  who  bagged 
the  greatest  number  of  birds  in  two  days,  both 
parties  to  shoot  on  the  26th  of  September  and  4th 
of  October,  Lord  Kennedy  to  have  any  part  of 
Scotland  as  his  field  of  action,  while  Mr.  Coke 
was  confined  to  his  uncle's  manors  in  Norfolk. 
Lord  Kennedy  selected  Montrieth,  a  manor  be- 
longing to  Sir  William  Maxwell,  considered  equal 
to  any  lands  in  Scotland  for  the  breed  of  par- 
tridges. On  the  first  day  his  lordship  bagged 
fifty  brace,  and  on  the  second,  eighty-two  brace 
— total,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  brace.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Coke's  first  day's  shooting  was 
eighty  brace  and  a-half ;  on  the  second  he  com- 
menced operations  soon  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  accompanied  by  bis  uncle,  T.  W.  Coke, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  two  umpires — Colonel  Dixon  for  Mr. 
Coke,  and  F.  S.  Blunt,  Esq.,  for  Lord  Kennedy ; 
also  by  two  of  his  friends,  the  late  Sir.  H.  Good- 
ricke,  Bart.,  and  the  present  Sir  Francis  Holy- 
oake.  He  was  attended  by  several  gamekeepers 
and  many  respectable  neighbouring  yeomen,  who 
volunteered  their  services  in  assisting  to  beat  for 
game.  One  dog  alone  accompanied  the  Norfolk 
sportsman.  The  morning  was  very  foggy,  and 
the  turnips  were  so  wet  that  the  birds  would  not 
lie  among  them.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  first 
two  hours  only  six  brace  of  birds  were  bagged. 
About  eight  o'clock  the  day  cleared  up,  and  then 
Mr.  Coke  amply  made  up  for  his  lost  time ;  for, 
at  six  o'clock,  when  he  gave  up  shooting,  he  had 
bagged  eighty-seven  and  a-half  brace  of  birds, 
thus  winning  the  match  by  thirty-six  brace.  He 
had  much  fewer  shots  on  the  second  than  on  the 
first  day ;  but  he  shot  much  better — bagging  on 
the  latter  one  hundred  and  eighty  head  in  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  shots.  His  uncle,  T. 
W.  Coke — than  whom  a  finer  sportsman  or  more 
disinterested  patriot  never  existed  —  loaded  the 
guns  throughout  a  great  part  of  Saturday,  and 
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shot  at  and  killed  the  last  bird,  or,  as  it  is  more 
usually,  but  not  so  refinedly,  called,  "  wiped  his 
nephew's  nose."  Had  telegraphs  been  then  in 
existence,  an  additional  amount  of  interest  would 
have  been  felt,  and  large  wagers  would  have  pro- 
bably been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  respective 
competitors  through  them. 

Our  space  enables  us  to  give  but  a  brief 
description  of  the  pointer  and  setter,  or  to  enter 
into  the  often-disputed  question,  as  to  which  is 
best  for  the  gunner.  The  Spanish  pointer,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  of  foreign  origin,  but  is  now 
naturalized  in  this  country.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  preserve  the  breed  in  its  utmost 
purity.  This  dog  is  remarkable  for  its  facility  in 
receiving  instruction,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  self-taught,  while  the  English  pointer  re- 
quires the  greatest  attention  in  breaking  and 
training  for  the  sport.  It  is,  however,  more 
hardy,  and  is  able  to  go  through  a  severe  day's 
work  better  than  the  Spanish  one. 

We  now  turn  to  the  English  setter,  which  is  a 
hardy,  active,  handsome  dog  :  its  scent  is  perfect, 
and  it  ranges  with  great  speed  and  unwearied  per- 
severance.     Its  sagacity  in  discovering  the  va- 

VOL.  II.  G 
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rious  kinds  of  game,  and  its  caution  in  ap- 
proaching them,  are  truly  wonderful.  How- 
well  the  poet  of  the  chase,  Somerville,  has  de- 
scribed the  setter  "ranging  in  the  new-shorn 
fields :"— 

"  His  nose  in  air  erect,  from  ridge  to  ridge 
Panting  lie  bounds,  his  quarter'd  ground  divides 
In  equal  intervals,  nor  careless  leaves 
One  inch  untried.     At  length  the  tainted  gales 
His  nostrils  wide  inhale  ;  quick  joy  elates 
His  beating  heart,  which,  aw'd  by  discipHne 
Severe,  he  dares  not  own,  but  cautious  creeps, 
Low-cow'ring,  step  by  step  ;  at  last  attains 
His  proper  distance  ;  there  he  stops  at  once, 
And  points  with  his  instructive  nose  upon 
The  trembling  prey." 

Fortunate,  then,  is  the  man  who  has  covers  of 
his  own,  or  those  of  a  friend,  to  beat :  for  there 
are  few  more  exhilarating  amusements  than  to 
sally  forth  on  a  bright  autumnal  morning,  with  a 
trusty  companion  or  two,  a  first-rate  retriever,  a 
team  of  well-broke  spaniels,  and  a  gamekeeper 
who  understands  his  work  thorouojhlv.  As  good 
sport  depends  almost  entirely  upon  good  dogs 
(for  we  write  not  of  the  tame  battue),  the  first 
object  of  the  "gunner"  should  be  to  procure  them. 
Those  who   have  not   the   convenient   premises, 
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and  who  object  to  the  expense  and  risk  of  breed- 
ing and  breaking  their  own,  we  should  strongly 
advise  to  place  themselves  in  communication 
with  some  respectable  gamekeeper,  who,  if  the 
price  offered  is  liberal,  will  probably  be  enabled 
to  purchase  first-rate  animals.  In  the  long  run 
it  will  be  found  the  cheapest  plan ;  for  low-priced 
spaniels,  setters,  pointers,  and  retrievers,  who  are 
up  to  their  respective  work,  are  not  to  be  had. 
How  men  who  pass  muster  with  the  world  as 
possessing  sufficient  brains  to  enable  them  to 
go  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  can  be 
found  so  deficient  of  common  sense  as  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  gangs  of  unprincipled  dealers  who 
advertise  in  the  London  newspapers  their  canine 
treasures,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us ;  and 
yet  no  season  passes  without  these  sharpers  find- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  flats.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  insert  a  flaming  account  in  BelVs 
Life,^  to  the  following  effect: — 

rpO  SPORTSMEN.— A  brace  of  splendid  red  setters,  dogs 
J-  three  years  old,  an  admirable  match,  have  been  shot  over 
two  seasons,  are  to  be  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  owner  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  in  India.  The  dogs 
are  of  the  best  Irish  and  English  blood,  extremely  handsome, 
and  now  on  view.    Apply  to  A.  W. , Mews, Square. 

c  2 
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POINTERS  FOR  SALE.— Four  brace  of  thoroughly  broke 
dogs,  very  handsome,  shot  to  one  season.     Lowest  price, 
£18  per  brace. 

FOR  SALE.— Six    brace    of    Sussex  Spaniels,  excellent 
noses.     The  nobleman  who  bred  them  may  be  referred 
to.     Apply,  &c. 

FOR  SALE. — A  Retriever  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
remarkably  handsome,  good  in  every  point,  and  the 
most  perfect  water-dog  ever  seen.     Price,  10  guineas. 

An  empty  stable  or  a  coach-house  having  been 
engaged,  the  respectable  owner — who  has  as  many 
aliases  attached  to  his  name  as  there  are  days  to 
the  week — is  seldom  to  be  found  at  his  post  until 
the  shades  of  evening  have  set  in,  a  deputy 
who  has  interest  in  the  canine  stock  doing  duty 
during  the  day.  If  any  fashionable  "  fledgling  " 
about  town,  any  deluded  "  cockney,"  any  unso- 
phisticated country  gentleman,  any  unwary  in- 
dividual, attracted  by  the  advertisement,  calls  to 
look  at  the  sporting  dogs,  he  is  informed  that 
"Lord  A.  has  nearly  decided  upon  purchasing 
the  setters.  Sir  B.  the  pointers,  Squire  C.  the 
spaniels,  and  Count  Z.  (with  an  unpronounceable 
name)  the  retriever ;  but  that,  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  call  later,  he  will  be  able  to  see  his 
master,  who  will  furnish  him  with  every  infor- 
mation." 
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A  second  visit  generally  brings  matters  to  a 
conclusion.  Letters  (forged  ones,  of  course)  are 
shown  from  high-titled  patricians,  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  keepers,  who  all  speak  in  raptures  of 
the  merits  of  the  respective  animals ;  a  warranty 
is  given,  with  an  agreement  to  take  back  the  dogs 
at  a  trifling  loss  should  they  not  suit.  The  money 
is  paid,  instructions  are  given  to  send  the  new  pur- 
chase per  rail  to  the  shooting  quarters,  and  the 
victims  bore  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
with  details  of  their  extraordinary  good  fortune 
in  picking  up  a  brace  or  two  of  wonders.  Scarcely 
has  a  week  elapsed  before  they  have  another  and  a 
most  dismal  tale  to  tell.  The  pointers,  or,  as 
the  wags  would  say,  cZisoppointers,*  Beppo, 
Juan,  Don,  and  Rock,  turn  out  to  possess  bad 
tempers,  legs,  and  feet,  without  a  particle  of 
staunchness,  and  with  noses  that  would  fail  even 
to  scent  the  Thames  on  a  July  day,  opposite 
Hungerford  Market.  The  setters,  from  their 
heaviness  of  manner,  loss   of  appetite,   want   of 

*  This  reminds  one  of  a  witticism  of  a  popular  writer, 
who  on  being  told  by  a  friend  that  he  did  not  like  the 
name  of  "  The  Factory  Girl,"  which  he  had  given  to  a 
new  play,  replied,  ''  Then  call  it  the  unsatiddctorj  girl." 
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energy,  weakness  of  the  eyes,  husklness  of  the 
throat,   and  discharge  from  the  nose,  show  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  virulent  distemper ;   and 
poor    Potsheen    and    Eanger   are    placed  under 
the  care  of  the  nearest  canine  practitioner,  who, 
after  sundry  strong  doses  of  gum,  gamboge,  and 
white   hellebore  powder,  pronounces  the  disease 
incurable.     The   six  brace  of   Sussex  spaniels — 
Madrigal,  Beauty,  Sappho,  Theban,  Helicon,  Iris, 
Southdown,  Clio,  Dynasty,  Empress,  Ploughboy, 
and  Reveller — prove  to  be  perfectly  unmanageable, 
and  wilder  than  hawks,  lame  and  footsore;  while  the 
Transatlantic  retriever, Diver,  who  looks  like  across 
between  a  half-bred  sheep-dog  and  a  "  turnspit," 
has  irretrievably  lost  the  character  given  to  him 
when  sold,  having   a  mouth  like  a  vice,  and  a 
thorough  hydrophobic  dread  of  water.    The  above 
is  not  an  exaggerated  description.     We  know  a 
gentleman  who  last  season   purchased  a  pointer 
for    twelve    guineas,    warranted    perfect.      The 
moment  he  fired  his  first  barrel  at  a  stoat,  and 
long  before  he  had  time  to  test  the  powers  of  his 
new  purchase,  the  brute  ran  home  yelling  and 
howling,  as  if  he  had  been  himself  shot  through 
the   body,    "a   consummation   devoutly  to  have 
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been  wished."  Upon  returning  the  dog,  which 
he  did  by  the  next  day's  train,  and  requesting  the 
money  might  be  returned,  he  found  the  truth  of 
Falstaff's  saying — "  I  do  not  like  that  paying 
back,  'tis  a  double  labour" — for  both  money  and 
dog  w^ere  kept.  Determined  not  to  allow  so 
flagrant  a  case  to  go  unpunished,  a  summons  was 
taken  out  at  the  Marylebone  county  court,  when 
the  defendant  was  represented  by  an  attorney. 
My  friend  was  subjected  to  a  bullying,  badgering 
cross-examination;  but  the  case  was  so  strong, 
that  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiflf,  with  costs,  was 
awarded.  The  result  may  easily  be  guessed. 
The  canine  "  dodger"  having  changed  his  resi- 
dence and  adopted  a  new  name,  was  reported 
non  est  inventus  by  the  ofl&cer  who  had  to  execute 
the  warrant.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a 
day,  the  defaulter  showed  himself  again  in  Lon- 
don, the  legal  document  being  no  longer  in  force; 
and  by  this  time  has  probably  victimized  no  end 
of  old  as  well  as  young  sportsmen,  for  the  gentle- 
man we  have  alluded  to  has  for  more  than  half  a 
century  been  devoted  to  field  sports.  Mr.  Bishop, 
of  Bond-street,  has  done  the  very  greatest  service 
to  the  community  at  large,  especially  to  those 
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who  are  devoted  to  the  canine  race,  in  his  suc- 
cessful endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  dog-stealing; 
and  if  he  would  take  in  hand  the  gang  of  swindlers 
who  live  by  plundering  the  public  through  such 
mendacious  advertisements  as  those  we  have 
alluded  to,  his  claims  to  the  approbation  of  his 
countrymen  would  be  considerably  increased. 
And  who  is  there,  we  would  ask,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  does  not  love  a  dog?  Volumes 
mifrht  be  filled  with  anecdotes  of  his  faithful  de- 
votion  to  man.  Byron  has  immortalized  Boat- 
swain; and  Sir  Walter  Scott — whose  trans- 
cendent genius,  matchless  insight  into  character, 
imagination,  and  fancy,  reign  indisputably  wher- 
ever books  are  read — thus  writes  of  the  integrity 
of  the  dog :  "  The  Almighty,  who  gave  the  dog 
to  be  the  companion  of  our  pleasures  and  our 
toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a  nature  noble  and 
incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend 
nor  foe ;  remembers,  and  with  accuracy,  both 
benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a  share  of  man's 
intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's  falsehood. 
You  may  bribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his 
sword,  or  a  witness  to  take  life  by  false  accusa- 
tion,  but  you   cannot   make   a   hound   tear   his 
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benefactor."  The  late  Earl  Fitzhardlnge  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  above  view  of  canine  intelli- 
gence, as  may  be  gleaned  from  some  lines  (we 
believe  from  his  pen),  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  garden  of  Berkeley  Castle,  over  the  grave  of 
a  favourite  animal — 

"  Louis,  died  Dec.  17,  1854. 
'  "No  cold  pliilosopliy,  no  cyme's  sneer, 
Checks  the  unhidden  and  the  honest  tear. 
What  little  difference,  and  how  short  a  span, 
Betwixt  thy  instinct  and  the  mind  of  man  ! '  " 

Near  the  above  may  be  seen  another  stone-  - 

"  Poor  Jerry,  born  May,  1827  ;  died  Dec.  6,  1842. 

'  My  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death.'  " 

There  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
last  tribute  to  a  faithful  and  long-attached  animal, 
and  which  proves  that  the  late  owner  of  the 
princely  domains  of  Berkeley  had  his  heart  in  the 
right  place.  Indeed,  no  one  was  ever  fonder  of 
dumb  bnates  than  his  lordship,  or  resented  more 
strongly  any  cruelty  shown  to  them.  If  in  the 
days  of  "  first  turn-out — four  horses,"  when  he 
was  travelling,  the  post-boy  happened  to  strike 
some  unfortunate  animal   upon    the  head,  Lord 
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Fitzhardinge  would  order  the  carriage  to  be 
stopped,  and  then,  in  unmistakable  language,  tell 
the  offender  that  he  would  not  only  be  mulcted 
of  his  usual  liberal  gratuity,  but  that,  if  it  hap- 
pened again,  he  should  insist  upon  his  never 
driving  him  again. 

We  have  digressed;  return  we  to  the  sports 
of  October,  when  partridge  and  pheasant-shoot- 
ing can  be  had  to  perfection,  when  cub-hunting 
has  commenced,  and  when  coursing  meetings 
are  daily  taking  place ;  for  during  this  month 
the  lovers  of  the  leash  hold  some  first-rate 
gatherings. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  pheasant 
shooting,  we  must  call  our  readers'  attention  to  a 
curious  fact  that  has  lately  come  under  our  obser- 
vation, and  which  proves  that  the  present  system 
of  the  battue  in  England,  and  the  chasse  in 
France  and  Germany,  can  be  traced  to  the  days 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  a  very  able  work, 
by  Sir  J.  Gardener  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
entitled,  "  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,"  we  have  a  most  interesting 
account  of  their  agricultural  proceedings,  and 
their  prowess  in  the  chase.     In  a  country,  whose 
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principal  riches  consisted  in  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
soil,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  would  be  the  principal  care  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
where  tillage  was  carried  to  perfection,  wild  hunt- 
ino^  would  deo-enerate.  Notwithstanding^  this,  the 
Egyptians  have  proved  themselves  skilful  hunts- 
men and  expert  fishermen.  According  to  Plato, 
the  priests,  artificers,  shepherds,  huntsmen,  hus- 
bandmeuj  and  soldiers  formed  six  bodies  of  the 
second  caste  of  the  nation,  each  peculiar  occupa- 
tion being  confined  to  a  certain  subdivision.  But 
let  the  talented  historiographer  speak  for  himself : 

"  The  ancient  Egyptians  delighted  in  the  sports 
of  the  field ;  not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
chase  was  confined  to  those  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  it,  or  that  the  wealthy  classes  were 
averse  to  an  amusement  so  generally  welcomed  in 
all  countries.  Indeed,  some  of  the  battues  in  the 
extensive  tracts  of  the  wide  desert,  which  stretch 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  re- 
mind one  of  those  of  the  present  day ;  for  we  find 
that  when  the  chasseur  was  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, numerous  attendants  accompanied  him, 
not  merely  in  the  capacity  of  beaters,  to  rouse 
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and  turn  the  game,  or  to  carry  it  when  killed, 
but  for  various  purposes  connected  with  his  im- 
mediate wants  or  comforts  while  in  the  field. 
Some  brought  with  them  a  fresh  supply  of  arrows, 
a  spare  bow,  or  other  requisites  for  remedying 
accidents ;  and  some  carried  a  stock  of  provisions 
for  his  use.  Sometimes  a  space  of  ground  of  con- 
siderable extent  was  enclosed  with  nets,  into 
which  the  animals  were  driven  by  beaters ;  and 
these  spots  were  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
waterbrooks,  to  which  the  antelopes,  gazelles,  and 
other  game  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  the 
morning  and  evening ;  and  having  awaited  the 
time  when  they  went  to  drink,  and  ascertained  it 
by  their  recent  tracks  on  the  accustomed  path, 
the  hunters  disposed  the  nets,  occupied  proper 
positions  for  observing  them  unseen,  and  gradually 
closed  in  upon  them. 

In  reading  the  above  account,  we  are  reminded 
of  a  royal  battue,  in  which  we  took  part,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna ;  and  if  for  bows  and 
arrows  we  inserted  guns  and  spears,  the  picture 
would  be  a  most  faithful  representation  of  the 
pastime  enjoyed  by  the  late  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Austria  and  a  courtly  party. 
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A  slight  description  of  the  Izaak  Walton  pro- 
pensities of  the  Egyptians  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing; and  it  is  curious  to  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  "  throwing  a  fly,"  the  same  principle 
was  practised  in  the  days  of  Menes,  Osistasen, 
Amenoph,  Kameses,  or  other  rulers,  as  is  carried 
on  at  the  present ;  for  angling  with  ground-bait, 
spearing,  and  leaded  drag-nets  were  universally 
adopted ;  moreover,  the  same  process  of  salting 
and  drying  ficsh  was  pursued.  Not  contented 
with  the  abundance  afforded  by  the  Nile,  the 
Eastern  orrandees  constructed  within  their  grounds 
"  spacious  sluices  or  ponds  of  fish,"  like  the  vivaria 
of  the  Romans,  where  they  fed  and  preserved 
them.  With  a  hident — a  spear  with  two  barbed 
points,  which  was  either  thrust  at  the  fish  as  they 
passed  by,  or,  when  furnished  with  feathers  at 
the  upper  extremity  like  an  arrow,  was  darted  to 
a  short  distance,  a  long  line  fastened  to  it  pre- 
venting its  being  lost — a  short  rod,  and  bronze 
hook,  many  an  Egyptian  fisherman  of  high  degree 
enjoyed  a  day  in  his  boat  made  of  the  papyrus 
plant,  with  as  much  gusto  as  a  cockney  sportsman 
delights  in  being  seated  on  a  chair  in  a  punt, 
moored  fore  and  aft,  off  Richmond  Bridge,  dipping 
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and  pulling  up  roacli  and  dace,  which,  when 
caught,  are  only  fit  for  the  feline  race. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Egyptians  indulged 
in  battues,  as  has  already  been  referred  to, 
coursing,  throwing  the  lasso,  hunting  with  lions 
trained  to  the  chase ;  following  with  spears,  or 
bows  and  arrows,  wild  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  hyaenas, 
foxes,  leopards,  wolves,  antelopes,  and  gazelles; 
attacking  with  iron  javelins  the  hippopotamus, 
chasing  the  ostrich,  decoying  wild  fowl  on  lakes 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  overflowing  Nile; 
trapping  and  throwing  sticks  at  partridges, 
quail,  and  bustards,  with  all  the  precision 
and  dexterity  of  our  modern  "  shyers "  at  Aunt 
Sally's  blackened  visage  and  pipe-decorated 
mouth,  and  catching  crocodiles — we  cannot  help 
looking  upon  this  ancient  nation  as  a  sporting 
one,  or  feeling  a  wish  to  have  a  week  in  the 
Desert,  and  one  on  the  Nile.  The  amusement  of 
ensnaring  crocodiles,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
thus  carried  on  : — 

"  They  had  many  different  modes  of  catching 
it ;  that  most  worthy  of  notice  is  as  follows  :  They 
fasten  a  piece  of  pork  to  a  hook,  and  throw  it 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream  as  a  bait ;    then 
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standing  near  the  water's  edge,  they  beat  a  young 
pig,  and  the  crocodile,  being  enticed  to  the  spot 
by  its  cries,  finds  the  bait  on  its  way,  and,  swal- 
lowing it,  is  caught  by  the  hook.  They  then 
pull  it  ashore;  and  the  first  step  is  to  cover 
its  eyes  with  mud,  and  thus,  being  deprived 
of  sight,  it  is  unable  to  offer  any  effectual 
resistance." 

Return  we  to  October.  To  the  sportsman  this 
month  has  peculiar  charms,  as  pheasant-shooting 
commences,  and  the  huntsman,  who  has  hitherto 
only  enjoyed  cub-hunting,  knows  that  on  the  first 
of  November  his  eyes  will  be  gladdened  by 
seeing  the  meets  of  the  respective  fox-hounds 
advertised  in  the  newspaper. 

Although  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  can  never  be 
thoroughly  idle  at  this  period  of  the  year,  the  labours 
of  the  farmer  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  ended ;  for 
"harvest  home"  has  been  celebrated,  and  the 
well-filled  stacks  and  barns,  while  they  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  tiller  of  the  land,  equally  delight 
the  sportsman,  as  he  finds  the  fields  no  longer 
yellow  with  waving  corn,  but  ready  for  himself 
and  well-trained  pointers  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign against  the  partridges.     The  turnip-fields, 
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too,  furnish  excellent  harbours  for  these  birds, 
while  in  the  hedgerows  a  pheasant  or  two  may  be 
had,  by  those  who  shoot  as  sportsmen  ought  to 
shoot,  and  make  good  every  inch  of  their 
beat. 

To  the  lover  of  the  trigger,  the  first  of  October 
is  a  most  important  day ;  for  what  can  exceed  the 
pleasure  of  a  day  with  the  long-tails  on  a  bright, 
crisp  morning  in  this  generally  fine  month  ?  The 
early  breakfast — the  drive  to  the  place  of  meeting 
— the  appearance  of  the  keepers  as  they  gather,  clad 
in  Lincoln-green,  and  of  the  rustics  (who  are  to 
act  as  beaters)  in  their  homely  smock-frocks — the 
cheery  look  of  the  well-trained  mute  spaniels — 
and  the  assurance  of  the  head-keeper  that, 
although  the  partridges  failed,  the  season  has 
been  good  for  pheasants — all  tend  to  exhila- 
rate the  spirits,  and  produce  an  ecstatic  joy 
known  only  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  field 
amusements. 

Among  the  "wild  vicissitudes  of  taste,"  few 
things  have  undergone  greater  change  than  sport, 
in  all  its  bearings  ;  and  if  we  compare  the 
hunting,  racing,  shooting,  yachting,  boating, 
cricket,  and  archery  of  the  present  day  with  what 
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they  were  some  forty  years  ago,  they  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  country  gentleman  of  Victoria's 
reign  is  to  the  Squire  Beagle  of  Fielding's 
time.  With  the  wonderful  and  rapid  march 
of  intellect,  which  has  produced  results  that 
none  of  our  ancestors  ever  dreamt  of,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  great  advance  should  have  been 
made  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  breech-loading  and  detonating  guns  in  lieu 
of  the  old-fashioned  flint-and-steel  fowling-piece, 
is  not  more  extraordinary  than  that  the  dim  oily 
rays  that  once  gave  a  sort  of  "  darkness  visible" 
appearance  to  the  metropolis,  should  have  been 
succeeded  by  jets  of  brilliant  gas  ;  that  the  road 
should  have  given  way  to  the  rail;  that  horse- 
flesh should  have  been  superseded  by  steam-power ; 
that  sailing-packets  which  occupied  four  or  five 
weeks  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  should  have 
yielded  to  the  Great  Eastern  and  other  steamers, 
which  have  performed  the  passage  in  less  than  a 
third  of  the  time ;  that  telegraphs  should  have 
been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
messages  can  be  transmitted  throughout  England 
in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  it  took  to  post  a 
letter  in  the  old  twopenny  post-offices,  and  that 
VOL.  II.  D 
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"  a  sigh  may  be  wafted  from  Indus  to  the  Pole" 
in  about  the  same  period ;  that  the  Enfield  rifle 
should  have  beaten  "brown  Bess"  by  a  long 
chalk;  and  that  the  four-and-twenty  pounder 
should  no  longer  dare  to  range  itself  alongside 
of  the  Armstrong  monster  ordnance. 

To  illustrate  our  case.  In  former  days  the 
followers  of  Nimrod  rose  at  day-break,  found  and 
killed  their  fox  after  a  slow  run  of  five-and-forty 
minutes,  and  returned  home  for  a  one  or  two 
o'clock  dinner.  At  the  present  time,  the  meet  is 
not  until  eleven,  and  the  rising  generation  are 
not  satisfied  unless  they  have  a  thirty  minutes' 
burst  free  from  check  at  a  racing  pace,  dining  at 
the  hour  their  grandfathers  usually  supped  at. 
In  racing  the  change  has  been  equally  striking ; 
for  thousands  of  pounds  are  now  contended  for, 
where  hundreds  were  thought  large  sums.  In 
shooting,  the  Treibjagd,  or  battue,  of  the  Germans 
has  taken  precedence  of  the  old  form,  and,  instead 
of  walking  up  to  your  game,  it  is  driven  to  you. 
Yachting,  too,  which  was  confined  to  one  or  two 
vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  some  dozen  half-deckers 
of  from  five  to  ten  tons  on  the  river  Thames,  has 
now  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
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fection — as  maybe  proved  by  attending  the  Cowes, 
Ryde,  Southampton,  Poole,  Plymouth,  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  other  regattas,  where  for  symmetry, 
strength,  and  beauty,  the  pleasure  wooden-walls 
and  iron-ribbed  vessels  of  the  respective  clubs 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  nation  under  the  sun. 
Boating  has  also  made  considerable  progress;  and 
the  crew  of  an  eight-oared  cutter  of  1820  would 
have  as  much  chance  with  an  Oxford,  Cambridore, 
Westminster,  or  Eton  crew  of  the  present  day,  as 
General  Tom  Thumb  would  have  in  a  stand-up 
fight  with  the  gallant  Heenan,  or  a  butcher's-boy 
of  fourteen  with  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave,"  Tom 
Sayers.  With  respect  to  cricket,  the  change 
has  been  still  greater;  and  the  slow  bowling 
that  characterized  the  game  of  our  ancestors,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  slashing  bowling,  the  hard 
hitting,  wonderful  fielding,  and  daring  wicket- 
keeping  of  the  new  system.  And,  lastly,  the 
toxopholite  meetings  of  1861  show  such  an  in- 
crease of  archers,  both  male  and  female,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  this  ancient  pastime  is  even 
more  popular  than  ever. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  referred  to  "  Har- 
vest Home  ;"  and  it  may  not  be  here  out  of  place 
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to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  that  "  time-honoured" 
gathering  which  our  ancestors  delighted  to  en- 
courage, and  which  was  as  much  looked  forward 
to  as  May-day  games  or  New  Year''s  revels.  The 
generality  of  mankind,  in  every  age  and  nation  of 
the  world,  have  ever  had,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  a  strong  attachment  to  ancient  customs. 
This  bias  towards  whatever  has  been  customary 
is  so  powerfully  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  become 
second  nature;  and,  among  the  innovations  that 
have  lately  been  introduced,  none  has  caused 
more  bitter  complaint  than  the  disuse  of  "Har- 
vest Home." 

Without  question,  many  plausible  arguments 
may  be  started  for  the  abolition  of  the  rural 
gathering,  described  by  the  poet — 

"  Our  annual  feast,  when  earth  her  plenty  yields ; 
When,  crowned  with  boughs,  the  last  load  quits  the  field." 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  labouring  men,  for  a 
day  or  two  after  these  rejoicings,  are  in  some  de- 
gree unfit  for  their  daily  task,  and  that  they 
suffer  from  an  excess  of  good  eating  and  generous 
drinking.     It  may  likewise  be  said  that,  at  this 
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season  of  merriment,  quarrels  sometimes  ensue, 
that  men  fight  and  injure  each  other,  and  that 
the  result  is  occasionally  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. Admitting  that  there  is  some  reason  in 
the  above  arguments,  we  think  they  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  these  rural  meetings.  The  season  of  mirth 
and  festivity  is  highly  conducive  to  friendship, 
goodwill,  and  a  proper  understanding  between 
employers,  servants,  and  labourers.  Animosities 
and  old  grudges  are  frequently  removed,  and  all 
classes  become  sociably  and  charitably  disposed 
towards  one  another ;  their  hearts  are  opened ; 
their  ideas  are  expanded ;  they  speak  freely  their 
private  sentiments,  by  which  candour  and  freedom 
men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  facts,  and  the  real 
state  of  things  that  were  before  obscure  and  un- 
certain. They  often  acknowledge  their  miscon- 
ceptions and  errors,  long-conceived  enmities  and 
lurking  grudges,  which  are  then  entirely  done 
away.  How  well  has  the  Latin  poet  described 
the  delights  of  Harvest  Home  : — 

"  Agricolse  prisci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati, 
Condita  post  frumenta,  levantes,  tempore  festo 
Corpus,  et  ipsum  auimum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 
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Cum  sociis  operum,  piieris,  et  conjuge  fida, 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
Floribus  et  vino  Genium,  memorem  brevis  sevi." 

Which,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  fair 
readers,  we  translate  : — 

''  The  old  husbandmen,  strong  and  happy  with 
little,  after  the  corn  was  got  in,  regaling  the  body 
with  a  festive  season,  and  the  mind  itself  (patient 
of  hardships  in  the  hope  of  their  termination) 
with  the  partners  of  their  toil,  their  lads,  and 
faithful  wife,  worshipped  Tellus  with  a  pig,  Syl- 
vanus  with  milk,  and  the  Genius  (who  reminds  us 
that  life  is  short)  with  flowers  and  wine." 

To  return  to  the  sports  of  the  last  year, 
which,  despite  the  hurricanes  and  tempestuous 
storms  that  prevailed  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer,  were  kept  up  with  the  greatest  spirit. 
Commence  we  with  the  finest  of  manly  games 
— cricket. 

The  season  of  1861  will  be  remembered  by  all 
cricketers  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  ones  ever 
known.  The  matches  were  numerous  and  well- 
contested,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  spot  in  Eng- 
land where  the  wickets  were  not  pitched.  In  by- 
gone times  this  manly  English  game  was  princi- 
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pally  confined  to  a  few  agricultural  counties — Kent 
and  Sussex  carrying  off  the  bell,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, ball.  Now  it  has  extended  to  the  dark  and 
murky  regions  of  Manchester,  Barnsley,  Roch- 
dale, Bradford,  Newcastle,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Whitehaven,  and  Sheffield.  It  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  success  at  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing— Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Eton,  Westminster,  Rugby,  Harrow,  Winchester, 
Cheltenham,  and  Charter  House.  At  Westmin- 
ster we  find  a  curious  match  recorded,  viz.,  be- 
tween the  First  Eleven  (with  broomsticks)  (would 
not  the  Westminster  Witches  be  a  good  name  for 
them  ?)  and  the  Second  Eleven,  which  was  won  by 
the  former  in  all  but  one  innings — they  having  to 
get  one  run  in  their  second,  which  they  did  with 
no  wicket  down. 

In  the  Army  the  spirit  for  this  "  ball  practice  " 
has  greatly  increased,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  bat- 
talion in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has  not  had 
its  ^' field  "-day.  The  wandering  tribes  repre- 
sented by  I  Zingari,  whose  amateur  performances 
in  the  evening  are  equal  to  their  prowess  in  the 
morning;  the  Perambulators,  whose  motto  is 
"Floreant   Vehicula;"   the   Ramblers,   who   are 
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never  without  ^'Spectators;"  the  Toxopholites,  who 
are  as  expert  at  the  wicket  as  they  are  at  the 
Bull's-eye,  and  who  quiver  not  before  their  op- 
ponents; the  Free  Foresters,  who,  like  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men  of  old,  bear  off  the 
palm  for  skill,  pluck,  and  determination;  the  Suf- 
folk Borderers,  who  can  boast  of  six  reverend 
gentlemen  among  their  eleveu,  proving  that  they 
have  not  forgotten  the  games  of  their  early  school 
and  college  days;  the  Harlequins,  who  are  as 
agile  with  their  limbs  and  powerful  with  their 
hats  as  ever;  the  Knickerbockers,  with  their 
quaint  and  appropriate  costume ;  the  Anomalies, 
whose  deeds  are  not  in  accordance  with  their 
name ;  the  Amicables,  a  friendly  band  of  brothers; 
the  Quidnuncs,  whose  knowledge  is  far  from  su- 
perficial ;  the  Tourists,  who  travel  out  of  their 
way  to  handle  the  bat,  as  the  hardy  Swiss  grasps 
the  Alpenstock ;  the  House  of  Peers,  who  prefer 
an  innings  at  Lord's  to  a  sitting  of  the  House ; 
the  Commons,  who  would  rather  hear  of  a  "  man 
out"  to  a  "count  out;"  the  Lawyers,  who  doff 
their  wigs  and  gowns  for  flannel  suits  and  India- 
rubber  gloves  ;  the  Surgeons,  who  quit  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's and  Guy's,  for   Wimbledon  or  The 
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Oval — one  and  all  of  the  above  clubs,  societies, 
and  professions  take  the  greatest  gratification  in 
the  cricket-field.  Nor  is  this  feeling  confined 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  for,  in  China, 
Canada,  America,  and  India,  the  hardy  sons  of 
Britain  still  hold  their  supremacy  in  this  mimic 
encounter,  as  they  have  ever  done  in  more  sangui- 
nary contests,  when  balls  of  a  larger  calibre  have 
been  the  weapons  employed. 

The  yachting  season  of  1861  was  extremely 
good.  A  larger  number  of  vessels  were  commis- 
sioned during  that  year  than  in  any  previous  one. 
The  regattas  were  well  attended,  and  the  sailing 
matches  ably  contested.  In  a  sea-girt  isle  this 
amusement  may  be  looked  at  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  for  the  more  seamen  are  employed, 
whether  in  the  Queen's,  merchant,  or  pleasure 
vessels,  the  more  distant  is  the  prospect  of  inva- 
sion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  best  de- 
fence is  the  navy,  for,  with  a  large  fleet  of  gun- 
boats, frigates,  and  line-of-battle  ships,  our  shores 
would  be  protected  against  any  enemy.  The 
amount  of  able-bodied  men  that  the  respective 
yacht  clubs  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  could  furnish  would  be  immense  ;  and  the 
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majority  are  fine  healthy  young  fellows,  full  of 
courage,  determination,  and  inured  to  hardship 
during  the  winter  months  as  pilots  and  North  Sea 
fishermen.  They  are,  moreover,  very  efficient 
sailors,  and,  although  the  introduction  of  steam 
has  made  a  wonderful  change  in  maritime  affairs, 
there  must  occasionally,  in  the  event  of  a  naval 
war,  be  situations  in  which  good  seamanship,  such 
as  is  fully  known  to  our  countrymen,  would  be  re- 
quired. We  expressed  a  hope,  some  few  years 
ago,  that  our  gracious  Queen  and  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  who  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  national 
enterprise,  would  review  the  yacht  fleet  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  a  sight  peculiar 
to  this  country ;  and,  while  such  a  distinguished 
honour  would  gratify  the  feelings  of  every  one  on 
board,  from  the  owner  down  to  the  cabin-boy,  it 
would  also  prove  to  the  world  that  thousands  of 
brave  men  would  be  ready,  should  occasion  require 
it,  to  evince  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  by  shed- 
ding the  last  drop  of  their  heart's  blood  in  defence 
of  their  Queen  and  Fatherland. 

Although  we  are  not  among  those  who  partake 
in  the  panic  respecting  an  invasion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  (to  adopt  an  old  and  trite  saying) 
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the  best  way  to  ensure  peace  is  to  be  prepared 
for  war.  We  therefore  again  urge  all  yacht 
owners  to  practise  their  men  occasionally  in  the 
use  of  fire-arms.  A  few  breech-loading  carbines 
and  Enfield  rifles  could  be  obtained  at  no  very 
great  cost ;  and  the  monotony  of  a  cruise,  espe- 
cially in  calm  weather,  would  be  removed  by 
blank  or  ball  practice,  with  the  additional  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  men  in  your  employ 
were  undergoing  a  training  which,  in  course  of 
time,  would  make  them  valuable  acquisitions  to 
the  volunteer  force  of  England. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  yachting,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  alluding  to  the  Royal  Thames  Club, 
which  has  lately  removed  from  St.  James's  to 
Albemarle  Street.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
comfort  of  the  new  house :  the  drawing-rooms  are 
large,  light,  and  airy;  the  dining-room  is  lofty 
and  well-proportioned ;  the  billiard-rooms  are  all 
that  can  be  required ;  the  smoking-room  is  snug, 
comfortable,  and  well-ventilated,  so  that  those 
who  do  not  indulge  in  a  mild  Havannah  may 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  friends ;  and  there 
is  a  very  spacious  room,  in  which  a  party  of  eight 
or  ten  may  have  an  excellent  dinner,  with  all  the 
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privacy  of  their  own  houses.  The  cooking  is 
extremely  good,  the  wine  admirable,  the  attendance 
perfect,  and  the  charges  reasonable.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  list  of  candidates  is  very  great ; 
for  the  entrance  fee  of  eight  guineas,  compared 
with  that  of  other  clubs,  is  small,  and  the  annual 
subscription  is  only  three  guineas.  The  members 
are  limited  to  eight  hundred,  except  in  the  case 
of  candidates  owning  a  yacht  of,  or  exceeding,  the 
lowest  tonnage  classed  in  the  club  matches,  whose 
election  may  be  proceeded  with,  notwithstanding 
the  above  limitation.  To  prove  to  what  a  state 
of  eminence  this  club  has  attained,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  say  that  it  now  consists  of  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  members,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  of  whom  possess  yachts.  The 
tonnage  amounts  to  rather  more  than  ten  thousand 
tons.  Of  these  there  are  fifteen  vessels  between 
a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  five 
between  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred, 
five  between  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  two  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and 
three  hundred,  and  one  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  tons.  The  cost  of  the  above  vessels, 
averaging  each  at  five-and-twenty  pounds  a  ton. 
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would  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  The  crew,  allowing  one  man  for  every 
ten  tons,  would  be  one  thousand,  In  addition  to 
masters,  stewards,  cooks,  and  boys.  The  wages 
alone  of  the  sailors  for  a  four  months'  cruise  would 
amount  to  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  salaries 
to  masters,  who  are  usually  engaged  by  the  year, 
averaging  fifty  pounds  each  for  large  and  small 
vessels,  would  make  ten  thousand  more ;  and  for 
a  four  months'  cruise  the  stewards  and  cooks, 
allowing  a  steward  only  for  vessels  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred  tons,  and  a  steward  and  a  cook 
above  that  tonnage,  would  amount  to  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  —  making  the  sum 
total  of  the  whole  —  we  do  not  pledge  our- 
selves to  a  few  pounds  —  thirty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  for  wages  only,  inde- 
pendent of  the  money  expended  upon  riggers, 
caulkers,  sail-makers,  boat-builders,  ship-builders, 
flag-makers,  opticians,  outfitters,  ironmongers,  and 
other  '^  dealers  in  marine  stores."  In  small 
vessels,  the  cook  is  usually  selected  from  the 
crew,  and  only  gets  a  trifling  increase  to  his  pay, 
so  we  have  not  included  that  class,  nor  have  we 
calculated  the   wages   of  boys.     By  the  above 
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statistical  account,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  amazing 
amount  of  good  is  done  by  the  yacht  clubs ;  for 
we  have  only  on  the  present  occasion  alkided  to 
the  *^  Sons  of  the  Thames/'  called,  most  irrever- 
ently, "The  Mudlarks,"  for  few  societies  can 
"ditto"  them  in  good  fellowship,  spirit,  nautical 
knowledge,  and  fine  craft. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  aquatics,  we  are 
reminded  of  Worthing  regatta  and  races ;  albeit, 
the  former  called  to  mind  "Hamlet,"  with  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted — for 
it  was  a  regatta  without  vessels  of  any  descrip- 
tion. These  races  and  regattas  were  advertised 
to  take  place  on  the  13th  of  August  1860;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  yachts,  the 
latter  did  not  take  place,  a  boat-race  and  a  duck- 
hunt  being  substituted  for  it.  Being  lovers  of 
sport  of  every  description,  from  the  most  nobler 
fox-hunting,  shooting,  and  cricket,  down  to  the 
lowest — a  donkey  race  or  climbing  a  greased  pole 
— we  made  a  point  of  attending  the  meeting. 

As  Brighton  is  called  the  Queen  of  the  South 
Coast  bathing  places,  Worthing  may  not  be  mis- 
named the  Princess  Royal ;  for,  as  a  quiet, 
healthy,  mild  locale,  there  is  no  spot  between  the 
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North  Foreland  and  Torquay  to  be  compared  with 
it.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  Marine  Hotel,  the 
scene  that  presented  itself  was  novel  and  highly- 
exhilarating.  The  promenade  was  crowded  with 
loungers;  aristocratic  dames  and  damsels  with 
pallid  cheeks,  the  result  of  a  long  London  season 
of  hot  rooms  and  late  hours,  were  jostled  by 
ruddy,  healthy,  rustic  beauties,  bathing-women, 
fortune-tellers,  and  servant  girls ;  a  line  of  flies 
extended  along  the  road  parallel  to  the  race- 
course, which  was  to  be  formed  upon  the  sands 
the  moment  the  tide  receded  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  operations  to  be  carried  on.  A  troop  of 
acrobats,  who,  from  their  movements, had  evidently 
been  (in  cooking  phraseology)  "  boned  " — a  party 
of  musicians,  called  "  The  Town  Band  " — sundry 
negro  minstrels,  harpists,  pianists,  organ-grinders, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  humbler  classes, 
delighting  their  eyes  with  the  wildest  antics 
and  most  dangerous  pole  exploits,  and  enchanting 
their  ears  with  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  the 
most  popular  of  which  were  "  Ben  Bolt,"  Balfe's 
"Power  of  Love,"  " Hokey-Pokey,"  "Nelly 
Gray,"  *'The  Low-backed  Car,"  "Sally,  come  up," 
"  Bonnie    Dundee,"    "  Arm  !    Riflemen,   arm  !  " 
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"  Mary  Blane,"  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  "The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,"  and 
"  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  Pretty  Maid  ?  " 

As  no  sight  in  England  is  worth  attending, 
unless  eating  and  drinking  are  going  on,  there 
were  purveyors  of  every  sort  of  edible  and 
buvable;  and  among  the  numerous  varieties  may 
be  mentioned,  shrimps,  lobsters,  Bath  buns,  gin- 
gerbread-nuts, cockles,  lollypops,  crabs,  brandy- 
balls,  potatoes  ^'  all  hot !  all  hot ! "  sandwiches, 
saveloys,  almonds,  cocoa-nuts.  West  India  pine- 
apples, pears,  gooseberries,  bread  and  cheese, 
oysters,  periwinkles,  home-brewed  ale,  ginger 
beer,  lemonade,  and  bottled  stout. 

Fortunately  for  the  rural  sight-seers,  Howes 
and  Cushing's  celebrated  equestrian  establishment 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  town  about 
mid-day.  The  procession  was  headed  by  a  band 
of  performers  in  an  open  carriage,  who  exerted 
their  lungs  most  lustily,  and  produced  what  the 
play-bills  would  call  a  "  startling  effect,"  by  their 
performance  of  several  popular  airs  of  the  day 
on  their  brazen  instruments.  Next  came  the 
'^  Genius  of  the  Ring,"  mounted  on  the  box  of  a 
triumphal  car,  driving  eight  horses   in  hand;  a 
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pony  Ccarriage  with  two  juvenile  prodigies  followed; 
and  close  behind  it  appeared  the  wonderful  stu- 
pendous   elephant — "  whose    sagacity    has   been 
tested  by  the  million  " — accompanied  by  his  two 
keepers  ;  sundry  small  highly-decorated  vehicles, 
drawn  by  pie  and  skew-bald  horses,  and  occupied 
by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  circus,  preceded 
the  grand  feature  of  the  concern — -Don  Juan,  the 
highly-trained  bull,    who    trots    round   the  ring, 
leaps  through  a  paper  hoop,  pretends  to  die,  and 
is  carried  off  from  the  arena  in  a  motionless  state. 
This  splendid  bovine  specimen  was  attended  by 
matadors,  equipped  in  the  costume  of  Spain.     No 
sooner  had  the  admiring  populace  expressed  their 
approbation  at  this  gaudily  apparelled  animal,  than 
their  delight  was  increased  by  the  grand  entree 
of  eight  ladies,  and  the  same  number  of  cavaliers, 
mounted  on   their  highly-trained  steeds,  decked 
out  in  gold-embroidered  velvet  riding  habits  and 
tunics,  silk  scarfs,  and  plumed  hats;  a  carriage  or 
two,  some  led  Shetland  ponies  and  grooms,  wound 
up  the  procession. 

As  the  clock  struck  eleven,  the  boat-race  com- 
menced, and  albeit  the  respective  crews  did  not 
handle  their  oars  quite  so  well  as  the  Oxford  and 
VOL.  II.  E 
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Cambridge  men  did  in  their  celebrated  match, 
they  made  up  for  want  of  grace  by  downright 
long  and  strong  pulling.  A  duck-hunt  followed, 
which  caused  great  mirth  to  the  landsmen,  and 
ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  aquatic  bird.  No 
sooner  did  the  tide  begin  to  ebb,  than  preparations 
were  made  for  the  races.  Empty  barrels  were 
rolled  down  to  mark  out  the  course ;  flag  posts 
were  raised ;  a  temporary  stand  was  erected ;  the 
town  musicians  took  up  their  position  in  a  small 
box — band-box  would  not  be  an  inappropriate 
term ;  and  the  "  high-mettled  racers,"  jockeys, 
trainers,  hastened  to  that  spot  "  fulvd  luctantur 
arendy^  which  we  will  venture  to  translate,  as, 
"  the  sands  the  arena  of  sport."  Two  flights  of 
hurdles  had  been  placed  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  winning  post,  and  with  a  punctuality  not 
often  carried  out  at  small  country  meetings,  the 
race  of  the  day  commenced :  this  was  followed 
by  others ;  and  if  closely  contested  heats,  good 
riding,  and  well-bred  horses  constitute  good  sport, 
Worthing  may  well  be  proud  of  its  meeting. 

The  progress  that  the  Turf  has  made  within 
the  last  few  years  has  not  been  confined  to  Eng- 
land— it  has  extended  to  America,  France,  and 
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Germany;  and  the  meetings  that  have  been  held 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  plains  of  our  nearest 
Continental  neighbours,  and  in  the  German  pro- 
vinces, are  of  such  importance  that  they  may 
truly  be  said  to  rank  with  many  provincial  races 
in  our  island.  We  well  remember  the  time  when 
the  first  English  race  took  place  in  France.  It 
was  in  1815,  on  the  plains  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris, 
during  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Allied 
Army.  Never  can  we  forget  the  surprise  of  the 
light-hearted  Parisians  upon  witnessing  some 
dozen  English  thorough-bred  horses,  mounted  by 
English  officers,  led  to  the  post,  and  ridden  in  a 
manner  that  quite  surprised  their  weak  minds, 
and  the  races  with  which  were  as  unlike  the  usual 
contests  on  the  hard  dusty  course  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  as  the  St.  Leger  was  to  a  donkey  race, 
the  late  Jem  Robinson  to  a  French  jockey  of 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  or  the  Brighton  "  Age" 
to  a  Calais  diligence. 

When  steeple-chasing  was  first  introduced 
abroad,  no  foreigner  had  a  chance  against  our 
countrymen.  Since  that  period,  however,  many 
excellent  riders  have  sprung  up,  and  the  rugged 
§teppes  of  the  Crimea  and  the  green  sward  of 
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England  have  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  the  sons 
of  France.  For  a  length  of  time  turf  meetings 
were  confined  to  Paris  and  Chantilly ;  now  they 
have  extended  to  every  town  of  any  importance; 
and  the  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and  Valenciennes 
races  of  1861  have  been  attended  with  the  very 
greatest  success. 

Hunting,  too,  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
France.  We  can  look  back  to  the  winter  of 
1814  and  1815,  when  we  enjoyed  this  so-called 
sport  with  the  Royal  stag-hounds.  Anything 
more  tame  or  unsportsmanlike  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  It  was  a  system  of  galloping  up  and 
down  large  forests,  amidst  the  sounds  of  horns, 
the  anathemas  of  the  Royal  huntsmen,  the  halloo- 
ing of  the  piqueurs,  the  yells  of  the  hounds  as 
they  were  ridden  over  by  some  forward  Nimrod, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  population  on 
foot.  Often  did  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
take  part  in  this  diversion;  and,  to  show  our 
readers  what  stag-huntino;  was  in  France,  we  will 
record  a  grand  day  with  the  hounds  of  Louis 
Dixhuit. 

The  rendezvous,  on  the  occasion  we  refer  to, 
was  at  La  Cjvix  du  Grand  Veneur,  in  the  forest 
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of  Fontamebleau.  An  obelisk  at  a  spot  where 
four  roads  meet,  and  which,  according  to  an 
ancient  legend,  receives  its  name  from  a  spectral 
black  huntsman  of  Der  Freyschlitz  school,  who 
was  supposed  to  haunt  this  spot,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  Henry  IV.  shortly  before  his  assassina- 
tion. At  the  hour  named,  the  royal  party,  con- 
sisting of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  attended  by  a  brilliant  staff,  drove  up, 
escorted  by  an  advanced  guard  of  Cuirassiers 
and  a  body-guard  of  Lancers.  In  the  first  car- 
riage, which  was  of  huge  dimensions,  with  the 
arms  of  France  emblazoned  on  the  panels,  drawn 
by  eight  short-tailed  brown  horses,  six-in-hand, 
and  a  postilion  on  the  leaders,  sat  "Ze  Prefet 
cf  Angleterre^^  (as  the  newly-restored  monarch  was 
contemptuously  termed),  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  and  the  Count  d'Artois. 

Then  came  another  carriage-and-eight,  contain- 
ing the  Duke  de  Berri  and  his  aid-de-camp 
Two  empty  landaus  followed,  in  case  of  accident : 
a  very  necessary  precaution,  considering  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  weight  the  horses 
had  to  draw.     The  gorgeous  costume  of  the  eight 
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tall  footraen  was  worthy  a  London  Lord  Mayor's 
show,  and  the  postilions  were  not  less  magnificent 
in  their  bluejackets  covered  with  silver  lace,  their 
huge  cocked  hats,  and  Brobdingnag  jackboots. 
The  French  Princes',  after  warmly  recognizing 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  mounted  their  hunters,  and  prepared  them- 
selves pour  la  chasse.  The  King  and  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  after  a  brief  interview  with  the 
Iron  Duke,  exchanged  their  lumbering  carriage 
for  a  light  open  barouche,  and,  attended  by  the 
ranger  and  deputy-ranger  of  the  forest,  and  a 
party  of  gendaiinerie,  drew  up  by  the  cover's  side. 
The  hounds,  albeit  the  piqueur  declared  they  were 
bred  in  La  Belle  France,  had  evidently  a  cross  of 
our  foxhounds.  The  huntsman  turned  out  in  a 
long  blue  coat  covered  with  lace,  jack-boots,  chain 
spurs,  and  sported  a  powdered  head,  and  a  gold- 
laced  cocked-hat  worthy  a  London  sweep  on  the 
First  of  May.  A  large  French  horn  was  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  a  huge  couteau  de  chasse 
hung  by  his  side.  His  horse,  quite  as  fat  as  a 
Suffolk  punch,  was  as  fine  as  red  velvet  housings, 
leather  bolsters,  gold-embossed  bridle  and  crupper, 
could   make   him.     The   valets   des    chiens   wore 
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cocked-hats,  scarlet  jackets,  white  "unmention- 
ables," silk  stockings,  and  pumpsy  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  oft-quoted  authority  of  Joe  Miller, 
were  put  on  to  let  the  water  out.  A  few  gen- 
darmesy  mounted  on  long-tailed  black  horses,  were 
in  attendance,  to  protect  the  royal  Bourbons  from 
the  pressure  of  the  plebeian  crowd.  The  hounds 
w^ere  then  laid  on,  and  all  the  field  remained 
breathlessly  silent,  straining  their  oral  organs  to 
catch  the  a  droits  and  a  gaudies,  which  were 
halloed  out  to  intimate  the  line  the  deer  was 
takino^.  At  leno^th  the  Due  de  Berri  gave  a 
shout  that  echoed  through  the  forest,  and,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  started  off  at  a  killing  pace, 
followed  by  some  gendarmes^  who  in  vain  tried  to 
keep  up  with  the  royal  sportsman. 

"Hold  hard,  give  them  time!"  shouted  the 
Duke,  interspersing  his  injunctions  with  certain 
English  execrations,  which  at  the  London  Magis- 
terial price  of  five  shillings  an  oath,  would  have 
mulcted  his  Highness  of  a  considerable  sum.  In  a 
second,  away  went  the  whole  field — deer,  hounds, 
huntsmen,  sportsmen,  equestrians,  and  pedestrians 
— amidst  the  shouts  of  the  gathered  crowd 
Wellington  and  his  aid-de-camp  keeping  well  in 
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^:he  front.  For  some  time  the  ''  antlered  monarch 
of  the  wood  "  kept  to  his  sylvan  home  ;  but  being 
hotly  pressed,  as  much  by  some  English  Nimrods 
as  the  hounds,  took  to  the  open  country. 

"  Hold    hard ! "    again   shouted   the    Due    de 
Berri. 

"Arreted,  Messieurs  /"  cried  the  piqueur. 

^'Turn  him  back  to  de  wood!"  ejaculated 
another,  in  broken  English. 

Despite,  however,  of  all  these  injunctions,  and  a 
volley  of  foreign  maledictions,  the  sons  of  Britain, 
headed  by  the  warrior  Duke,  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  pack  in  full  cry  over  a  fair  hunting  country, 
taking  practically  as  well  as  figuratively  French 
leave  of  the  royal  sportsmen.  One  of  the  huntsmen 
went  about  a  hundred  yards  with  us,  when  he 
**  craned "  at  a  ditch  about  two  feet  broad ;  and 
when  we  shouted  that  there  was  nothing  to  stop 
him,  he  politely  doffed  his  hat,  and  said, 

"  Adieu  I  Messieurs  J  au  revoir ;  je  ne  saute  pas 
les  grandes  fosses." 

Several  plains  were  passed,  woods  skirted,  a 
small  brook  crossed,  some  swampy  meadows 
traversed,  when  we  came  to  a  large  lake. 

"  He's  dead  beat !"  shouted  a  self-elected  hunts- 
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man,  the  aid-de-carap  above  alluded  to ;  and  time 
it  was,  for  the  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  ere 
the  deer  was  seen  in  great  distress — the  hounds 
close  up  to  him.  From  scent  to  view  was  most 
exhilarating. 

"  Hark  forward !  "  was  the  cry.  In  a  second 
the  deer  gained  the  water,  and  plunged  into  it. 
Anxious  to  save  the  gallant  animal  who  had 
afforded  us  so  much  sport,  we  whipped  off  the 
hounds,  and,  rushing  into  the  lake,  attempted 
with  a  "  lasso,"  made  of  stirrup  leathers,  to  secure 
*^  the  poor  sequestered  stag,"  who  looked  as 
deplorable  as  the  one  mourned  over  by  the 
"  melancholy  Jaques "  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 
Before  we  had  succeeded  in  our  attempt,  the 
Due  de  Berri,  followed  by  his  staff,  galloped  up, 
and  seizino^  a  rifle  took  an  unerrinoj  aim  at  the 
hunted  animal,  who,  pierced  in  the  shoulder  by 
this  bullet,  and  receiving  another  in  the  brain 
from  the  expert  hand  of  a  garde  de  chasse,  fell 
dead,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
who  was  highly  complimented  on  his  prowess, 
both  as  a  rider  and  a  marksman,  by  those  who 
did  or  would  not  see  that  the  Duke  had  not  been 
with  the  hounds  since  the  deer  took  to  the   open. 
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and  that  the  fatal  shot  came  from  the  keeper's 
gun,  and  not  from  that  of  the  French  Prince. 

Wellington,  upon  the  above  occasion,  out  of 
compliment  to  Louis  XVIII.,  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  a  chasseur  of  that  day ;  but,  although 
his  Grace  did  not  object  to  such  a  transformation 
as  that  produced  by  substituting  a  green-and-gold 
embroidered  coat,  a  cocked  hat,  couteau  de  chasse, 
and  jack-boots,  for  his  usually  neat  hunting  attire, 
he  would  not  allow  his  clever  English  horse  to 
have  his  plain  saddle  and  bridle  exchanged  for  one 
covered  with  velvet  and  lace,  and  boasting  a  crup- 
per and  a  pair  of  bolsters  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  one  of  Franconi's  highly-trained  circus 
animals. 

Wellington  was  devoted  to  hunting,  and,  had 
he  been  trained  earlier  in  life  to  it,  would  have 
been  (as  he  was  in  a  military  point  of  view)  diffi- 
cult to  beat.  He  possessed  an  ardent  love  for  the 
sport,  had  a  quick  eye,  and  no  lack  of  courage. 
We  can  see  him  now  "  in  our  mind's  eye," 
mounted  on  a  thorough  -  bred  English  hunter, 
galloping  over  the  plains  near  Vienna,  with  the 
late  Lord  Londonderry's  foxhounds,  after  a  bag 
fox. 
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We  again  have  a  vision  of  him  in  the  forests  of 
Fontainebleau,  St.  Germain,  and  Compiegne,  with 
the  Eoyal  stag-hounds ;  or  over  the  wild  country 
that  surrounded  his  residence,  the  Chateau  of 
Mont  St.  Martin,  near  Cambraj,  with  the  wild- 
boar  hounds.  We  see  his  animated  look,  his  cheery 
smile,  his  countenance  beaming  with  joy — as,  es- 
caping from  diplomatic  or  military  duties,  he  en- 
joyed a  gallop  with  the  hounds,  encouraging,  by 
his  own  example,  officers  under  his  command  to 
participate  in  this  manly  exercise,  which  he  knew 
full  well  was  not  only  conducive  to  health,  but 
alsfo  rendered  them  hardy  and  courageous,  like 
the  heroes  of  antiquity,  whose  exploits  against 
wild  animals  were  a  prelude  to  their  future  vic- 
tories. 

During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  the 
same  advance  that  has  been  made  in  science,  art, 
mechanism,  agriculture,  and  architecture  has  been 
extended  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  few  sights 
have  been  more  interesting  and  exciting  than  a 
day  with  the  Imperial  hounds,  when  the  customs 
of  old  have  been  retained,  with  all  the  modern 
system  of  venerie.  The  Emperor  is  a  bold  horse- 
man, and,  being  admirably  mounted,  rides  well  to 
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hounds.  Many  of  his  staff,  and  the  majority  of 
the  young  Parisians,  follow  the  example  of  their 
ruler,  and  devote  much  of  their  time  and  fortune 
to  this  pursuit. 

English  curricles,  phaetons,  tilburies,  gigs,  and 
dogcarts  may  now  be  seen  on  the  road  to  the 
race-course  and  the  hunting-meet ;  and  thorough- 
bred horses  now  contend  for  prizes  on  the  turf, 
and  follow  the  fleetest  of  stag-hounds,  where  for- 
merly half-bred,  over-fed  animals  raced  over  a 
dusty  course,  little  better  than  the  ride  in  Rotten 
Kow,  or  galloped  up  and  down  avenues  of  the 
royal  forests,  showing  evident  symptoms  of  their 
breathing  powers  being  out  of  order. 

Let  us  new  re-cross  the  Channel,  and  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  names  of  race-horses. 

It  is  now  some  few  years  ago  since  we  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  turf  nomenclature, 
and  pointed  out  a  plan  which,  while  it  would  af- 
ford appropriate  names,  would  render  the  pedigree 
of  the  "  high-bred  cattle "  easier  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Our  suggestion  was,  that,  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  suitable  name,  it  should  commence, 
if  a  colt,  with  the  first  letter  of  that  of  its  sire ;  if 
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a  filly,  with  that  of  her  dam.  Thus,  to  go  back 
some  few  years,  we  had  Caravan  and  Cairo  by 
Camel,  Traveller  by  Tramp,  Rioter  by  Reveller, 
Pantomime  by  Pantaloon,  Barcarole  out  of  Bra- 
vura, Velvet  out  of  Velveteen ;  and  in  these  days 
we  might  have  Range  or  Rifle  by  Rifleman,  Fly- 
fisher  by  Fisherman,  Alarum  by  Alarm,  Maid  of 
Milan  out  of  Miranda,  Retrograde  out  of  Retro- 
spect, Sunrise  out  of  Sunbeam,  Aliquant  or  Ali- 
quot  out  of  Algebra. 

We  also  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  system 
of  giving  race-horses  foolish  and  unpronounceable 
names — such  as  "There  you  go  with  your  eye 
out,"  "I'll  stop  awhile,  says  Slow,"  "I'm  not 
aware,"  "I  wnsh  you  may  get  it,"  "La  fille  mal 
gardee,''  "Filho  da  puta,"  '^  Fille  de  joieJ'  And 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  present  system,  not  so 
offensive,  w^e  admit,  as  far  as  morality  goes, 
is  equally  so  as  to  pronunciation  ;  for  we  have  at 
present  two  horses,  called  "  Vergiss-mein-nicht," 
and  "Donner  und  Blitz."  Surely,  the  English 
language  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  furnish  appel- 
lations, without  going  over  to  Germany  or  Hol- 
land for  them. 
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"  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 
With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting  spear; 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yeUing, 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling,  ^ 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  !  " 

Walter  Scott. 

Remarkable  Days  —  Fox  Hunting  —  Gloucestershire — 
Berkeley  Castle — Sagacity  of  a  Hound  belonging  to  Sir 
M.  F.  Berkeley — Visit  to  Ross — Worcester  Music  Meet- 
ing— Burrow's  Malvern  Landscape  Glasses — Steeple - 
Chasing — A  Quiet  Gentleman's  Horse — The  Bishop  of 
Romford's  Cob — Sporting  Dogs — The  Dean  of  Hounslow's 
Pointer — The  .English  Fox-hound — The  Harrier — The 
Hon.  Augustus  Berkeley's  Hounds — The  Vulpecide — 
Yachting — Margate — Horrors  of  a  Watering-place  out  of 
Season. 

According  to  a  Frenchman's  notion  of  Eng- 
land, the  principal  occupation  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  gloomy  month  of  November  is  to  commit 
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suicide ;  and  yet  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to 
say  that  there  are  quite  as  many  acts  of  self-de- 
struction committed  in  La  Belle  France  as  in  our 
foggy  island  during  the  above  period.  Occa- 
sionally we  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  are  for  four-and -twenty  hours  enveloped 
in  a  dense  vapour,  but  in  the  country  the 
weather  is  seasonable,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
field  sports ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  hunting 
is  stopped,  eleven  or  twelve  nights  of  frost  being 
about  the  average. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  into  the  out-door 
amusements  of  November,  let  us  briefly  refer  to 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  it,  and  which 
render  it  a  most  important  epoch  of  our  history. 
Among  the  remarkable  days  may  be  mentioned 
the  first,  "  All  Saints,"  a  festival  instituted  by 
Boniface  IV.,  when  he  was  permitted  by  the 
Emperor  Phocas  to  convert  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
into  a  Christian  church;  and  upon  the  anniversary 
of  which  many  curious  customs  are  still  practised 
in  various  parts  of  great  Britain. 

From  the  first,  pass  we  on  to  the  fifth,  famed 
for  the  Gunpowder  Plot — a  day  which  is  kept  to 
commemorate    the    diabolical    attempt    of    the 
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Papists  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House.  From 
a  burlesque  poem  on  the  times,  published  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  appears  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Popish  Plot  was  kept  up  with 
much  more  ceremony  about  this  period  than  at  a 
later  one.  The  author  very  graphically  com- 
mences his  description  of  the  fete  of  the  canaille 
with  the  following  lines  : — 

"  However,  whetlier  known  or  not, 
How  'twas  begun,  the  plot's  a  plot, 
That  serves  the  rabble  to  remember 
Upon  this  fifth  day  of  ISTovember ; 
A  pious  time,  Avhen  ragged  popes. 
With  pasteboard  crowns  and  paper  copes, 
Are  hoisted  on  the  people's  shoulders, 
To  please  fanatical  beholders." 

A  general  illumination  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  evening.  Preparatory,  however,  to  this 
grand  '^ flare-up ^^^ 

"  About  the  hour  of  six 
The  boys  are  stealing  tubs  and  sticks. 
And  lustier  mob,  to  please  their  maggots, 
Are  begging  pence  to  purchase  faggots. 
I  gazed  about  from  side  to  side. 
To  view  the  city's  zeal  and  pride. 
Expressed  in  candles  shining  round, 
From  four  to  twenty  in  the  pound." 
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The  eflSgy  usually  carried  about  on  this  occa- 
sion- was  intended  to  represent  the  Pope.  A 
long  black  horse-hair  beard  was  attached  to  a 
hideous  mask,  such  as  we  see  in  the  opening 
demoniac  scenes  of  a  Christmas  pantomime,  and 
the  head  was  surmounted  by  a  triple  crown.  The 
image  had  on,  also,  a  surplice  made  of  ragged 
linen — 

"  Given  by  female  saints  to  cover 
His  scare-crow  Holiness  all  over." 

A    procession    of    noisy    boys    followed    this 

e^gj  as  cardinals,  with   paper   mitres  on  their 

heads — 

"  Each  in  his  dirty  right-hand  bore 
Crossed  lath,  instead  of  crosier ; 
And  from  their  left  a  necklace  hung, 
By  their  fanatic  mothers  strung." 

The  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
when  the  throne  of  England  became  vested  in  the 
House  of  Orange,  is  kept  on  the  4th,  although 
William  landed  on  the  5th  of  November.  Burnet 
thus  relates  the  event : 

"The  fleet  left  Holland  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  3rd  we  passed  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  and  before  night  saw  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  next  day,  the  4th,  being  the  day  on  which 

VOL.  II.  F 
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the  Prince  was  both  born  and  married,  he  fancied, 
if  he  could  land  that  day,  it  would  look  auspicious 
to  the  army,  and  animate  the  soldiers ;  but  others, 
who  considered  the  day  following  was  Gunpowder 
Treason  Day,  thought  our  landing  that  day  might 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  English  nation ;  and 
Divine  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that,  after  all 
hope  of  our  landing  at  Torbay  was  given  up,  and 
Kussell  bid  me  go  to  my  prayers,  for  all  was  lost, 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  carried  us  into 
the  desired  haven.  Here  the  Prince,  Marshal 
Schomberg,  and  the  foot  soldiers,  landed  on 
November  the  5th.  I  never  found  a  disposition 
to  superstition  in  my  temper,  yet  I  must  confess 
this  strange  ordering  of  the  winds  and  seasons, 
just  to  change  as  our  affairs  required  it,  could  not 
but  make  deep  impressions  on  me." 

On  the  7th  of  November^  1615,  a  singular 
circumstance  took  place  with  respect  to  the  privi- 
legre  of  wearino^  hats  and  bonnets  in  churches  and 
courts  of  justice.  Anne  Turneys,  the  widow  of  a 
physician,  was  indicted  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  before  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.    The  learned  judge,  observing 
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she  had  a  hat  on,  told  her  ^'  to  put  it  off;  that  a 
woman  might  be  covered  in  a  church,  but  not 
when  arraigned  in  a  court  of  justice."  Where- 
upon she  said,  she  thought  it  singular  that  she 
might  be  covered  in  the  house  of  God,  and  not  in 
the  judicature  of  man.  Sir  Edward  told  her 
"  that  from  God  no  secrets  were  hid ;  but  that  it 
was  not  so  with  man,  whose  intellects  were  weak ; 
therefore,  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  is  put  in 
jeopardy,  on  the  chance  of  having  deprived 
another  of  life,  the  court  should  see  all  obstacles 
removed — and,  because  the  countenance  is  often 
an  index  to  the  mind,  all  covering  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  face."  The  chief  justice  ordered 
her  hat  to  be  taken  off,  and  she  covered  her  hair 
with  a  handkerchief. 

The  30th  is  the  anniversary  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
younger  brother  of  Simon  surnamed  Peter,  who 
traversed  the  vast  northern  regions  of  Scythia, 
upon  the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles,  surmounting 
every  difficulty.  Passing  over  the  countries  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  at  Patra  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  that  Ageas, 
the  proconsul,  condemned  him  to  be  first  scourged 

r2 
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and  then  crucified,  a  sentence  which  was  put  into 
execution,  with  peculiar  cruelty.  His  body  was 
ernbahned  and  honourably  entombed  by  a  Christian 
lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  some  time  after- 
wards his  relics  were  removed  to  Byzantium  by 
Constantine  the  Great.  St.  Andrew,  in  pictures, 
is  represented  bearing  a  cross  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  X.  The  Scotch  have  chosen  him  for  their 
tutelar  Saint,  and  they  assert  that  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  Fifeshire,  to  which  they  were  brought 
in  the  year  368.  This  day  is  also  remarkable  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  Edmund  Iron- 
sides at  Oxford,  1010 ;  of  the  birth  of  Dean  Swift, 
1667;  and  of  Voltaire,  1694;  of  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  who  was  killed  at  Frederickshall,  1718; 
of  the  birth  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  called  the 
Young  Pretender,  1720  ;  of  the  marriage  of  Peter 
the  Great  to  his  Prime  Minister's  daughter,  1729; 
of  the  execution  of  John  Eann,  called  Sixteen 
String  Jack,  at  Tyburn,  1774;  and  of  the  duel 
between  Charles  James  Fox  and  Mr.  Adams, 
when  the  former  was  slightly  wounded,  1779; 
of  a  frost  which  commenced  this  day,  in  1778, 
which  continued  till  January,  during  which  the 
Thames  was  frozen ;  of  the  evacuation  of  St.  Do- 
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mingo  by  the  French  forces,  who  surrendered  to 
the  British  fleet,  in  1803. 

November,  too,  has  been  replete  with  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  native  land, 
for  on  the  10th,  1483,  Martin  Luther,  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at 
Eisleben,  in  Lower  Saxony;  on  the  8th,  1674, 
John  Milton,  the  distinguished  author  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  died;  and  on  the  28th,  1530,  the 
ambitious  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  gathered  to  his 
ancestors.  On  the  24th,  1857,  we  had  to  mourn 
the  demise  of  Havelock ;  on  the  26th,  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  lost  a  great  warrior  in  Marshal 
Soult.  The  glorious  battle  of  Inkermann  on  the 
5th,  in  1854,  and  the  relief  of  Lucknow  on  the 
17th,  1857,  are  events  to  be  recorded  as  having 
reflected  the  o^reatest  honour  on  the  darino: 
exploits  of  our  brave  soldiers  on  the  rugged 
steppes  of  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  burning  plains 
of  the  East. 

Two  other  names  occur  to  us,  and  they  are 
engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all  true-born  Englishmen 
— the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  were  born  in  November. 

We   now    turn   to   November   as   a    sporting 
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month,  and  as  one  that  is  eagerly  looked  forward 
to,  and  highly  prized  by  the  lover  of  the  "  noble 
science,"  and  the  "  gunner." 

Our  greatest  poets  have  ever  considered  the 

chase  w^orthy  of  notice  ;  and  first  on  field  pastimes 

we  must  again  name  Somerville,  w^ho  has  by  his 

vsa-itings  proved  himself  to  have  been  not  only  a 

theoretical  but  a  practical  sportsman  ;  for  every 

line  of  "The  Chase"   evinces,  by  the  language, 

sentiments,  and  incidents,  a  thorough  knowledge 

of  the  subject.     His  correct  description  of  the 

kennel,  his  striking  portraiture  of  the  hounds,  his 

animated   sketch   of  the   hare    and    beagle,   his 

sensible  dissertation  upon  scent,  his  vivid  picture 

of  the  "  fiery  courser,"  his  flowing  versification  in 

writins:  of  the   music  of  the  chase,  his  forcible 

vigour  in  bringing  to  our  ^^  mind's  eye  "  the  wild 

Indian  mode  of  hunting,  his  historical  narration 

of  the  extirpation   of  the   wolf,   and  his  faithful 

and  spirited  detail  of  fox-hunting — the  casting  off 

of  the  hounds,  their  working  upon  the  scent,  the 

unkenneling   of  the  fox,  his  breaking  cover,  and 

the  "  full  cry  "  of  the  pack — are  most  graphically 

given,  and  inspire  the  highest  enthusiasm  for  the 

"noble  science."     Perhaps  the   greatest  compli- 
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ment  that  could  be  paid  to  the  talent  of  this  poet 
would  be  to  say  that,  as  a  prose  work,  "  The 
Chase"  would  be  read,  understood,  and  appre- 
ciated by  every  sportsman  of  high  or  humble 
origin,  from 

"  Nimrod,  the  founder 
Of  empire  and  chase, 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 
And  quake  for  their  race," 

down  to  the  feeder  or  earthstopper  of  any  pack  of 
hounds  in  England. 

Shakspeare,  whose  strong,  fruitful  genius,  perti- 
nent and  judicious  sentiments,  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, extent  of  knowledge  and  reading,  power  and 
address  in  throwing  out  or  applying  either  nature 
or  learning,  amazing  sagacity  of  investigating 
every  hidden  spring  and  wheel  of  action,  did  not 
think  it  beneath  his  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
mind  to  treat  of  the  chase.     How  joyous  are  the 

lines : — 

"  echoes  loud, 
Redoubled  and  redoubled,  concourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din  ;  " 

while  in  the  followinor  extract  the  immortal  Bard 

o 

of  Avon  proves  that  his  practical  axioms  and  do- 
mestic wisdom  are  just  and  living  pictures  of  our 
passions  and  pursuits : — 
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"  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds  : 
Brach,  Merriman — the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd, 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  Brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound  ! 

Why,  Bellman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 

He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 

And  twice  to-day  picked  out  the  dullest  scent." 

"  Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  who  affirmed  that  Shak- 
speare  "h;id  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek,"  and 
who  attributed  his  excellence  to  "the  natural! 
braine  onlye,"  does  not  come  up  to  his  more  suc- 
cessful dramatic  rival  in  any  respect,  still  less  as 
regards  the  chase,  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  stanzas : — 

"  Tlie  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made  ; 
Excess  began,  and  sloth  maintains  the  trade  : 
By  chase  our  long-lived  fathers  earned  their  food, 
Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood ; 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught." 

Addison  prescribes  field-sports  as  the  best  kind 
of  physic  for  mending  a  bad  constitution  and  pre- 
serving a  good  one,  adding,  "  We  find  that  those 
parts  are  most  healthy  where  they  subsist  by- 
hunting,  and  that  men  live  longest  when  their 
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lives   are   so   employed."      Dryden   conveys   the 
same  idea  in  verse : — 

"  Hunting  is  the  noblest  exercise  ; 
Makes  men  laborious,  active,  wise  ; 
Brings  health,  and  does  the  soul  delight." 

Nor  is  the  chase  confined  to  our  native  isle.  In 
France,  from  the  days  of  the  "Emperor  of  the 
West,"  the  great  Charlemagne,  ruler  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  race,  the  monarchs  of  that  country  have 
been  great  followers  of  it. 

The  Fete  of  St.  Hubert,  the  patron  saint  of 
hunting,  is  still  kept  up  by  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours; and  there  are  writers,  from  Jacques  de 
Fouilleux  and  Robert  de  Salnove,  down  to  the 
author  of  a  modern  production  entitled  "  Le 
Sport,"  who  give  most  graphic  and  interesting 
details  of  this  manly  recreation. 

Francis  I.,  in  addition  to  his  title  of  father 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  described  as  "  Le 
pere  des  chasseurs  ;  "  and,  in  a  quaint  old 
work  by  the  author  already  quoted,  "  La  Yenerie 
de  Jacques  de  Fouilleux,"  the  author,  addressing 
the  feeble  in  body  and  weak  in  intellect,  Charles 
IX.,  says,  "  that  among  the  various  pursuits  of 
men,  whether  in   les  beaux  arts,  or  in  high  and 
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occult  sciences,  or  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
none  can  be  compared,  in  his  estimation,  to  the 
delights  of  the  chase." 

Without  pausing  to  indorse  this  opinion,  ad- 
dressed to  a  monarch  not  many  degrees  removed 
from  idiotcy,  we  will  proceed  to  give  an  anec- 
dote of  Francis  I.,  which  proves  the  daring  con- 
duct of  that  chivalrous  prince,  when  he  was  at 
Ambroise : — 

"Among  other  diversions  got  up  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  fair  sex,  his  majesty  ordered  an 
enormous  wild  boar,  which  he  had  caught  in  the 
forest,  to  be  let  loose  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle.  The  animal,  maddened  by  the  numerous 
darts  hurled  against  him  from  the  windows,  made 
his  way  up  the  grand  staircase,  and  with  fury 
burst  open  the  apartment  of  the  ladies.  Francis, 
who  was  present,  ordered  his  officers  not  to  at- 
tack the  enraged  brute,  but  waited  deliberately 
to  receive  him  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  which 
he  dexterously  thrust  between  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  forcible  grasp  turned  the  boar  upon  his  back. 
What  renders  this  feat  more  wonderful  is,  that 
the  future  antagonist  of  our  Bluff  Harry  was  then 
only  in  his  one-and-twentieth  year," 
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To  return  to  modern  days,  hunting  abroad  has 
increased  wonderfully  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influx  of  En- 
glishmen on  foreign  soil.  The  fertile  plains  of 
Italy  and  the  arid  land  of  the  Mediterranean  isles, 
the  wild  prairies  of  the  Cape,  the  scorched  regions 
of  India,  the  uncultivated  tracts  of  Canada,  and 
the  grape-clad  gardens  of  Hungary,  have  been 
the  scenes  of  the  sport  of  "  raerrie  England," 
and  many  a  peasant  has  gazed  with  wonder  at  the 
sight  when  listening  to  the  tuneful  melody  of  the 
pack — when 

"  The  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth." 

Every  reader  of  history  must  be  aware  that 
the  line  of  the  poet  is  true,  and  that  "  the  chase 
has  been  the  sport  of  British  Kings  "  both  before 
and  since  the  Conquest.  The  tragical  end  of 
Edward  the  Martyr  is  well  known  ;  and  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  also  a  lover  of  sport,  according 
to  the  authority  of  his  biographer,  who  writes: — 

**  There  was  only  one  diversion  in  which  he 
took  the  greatest  possible  delight — namely,  to 
follow  a  pack  of  fleet  hounds  in  pursuit  of  their 
game,    and     to    ^-heer    them     with    his    voice. 
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Every  day  after  Divine  service  he  took  the  field, 
and  spent  his  life  in  these  beloved  sports." 

William  of  Normandy,  although  tyrannical,  was 
a  princely  master  of  hounds,  for  he  desolated  and 
dispeopled  a  great  portion  of  Hampshire  to  form 
the  New  Forest ;  while  his  huntsmen,  Wateran, 
Croe,  Godwin,  and  Williams,  possessed  extensive 
estates  and  possessions  bestowed  on  them  by  their 
liberal  employer. 

Walter  Scott  has  thus  described  the  fate  of 
the  Conqueror's  successor  : — 

"And  that  Red  King  wlio,  while  of  old, 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led, 
By  his  lov'd  huntsman's  arrow  bled." 

The  depraved,  treacherous,  cruel,  lustful  tyrant, 
John,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  his  disgraceful  and 
inglorious  reign,  found  frequent  opportunities  of 
indulging  in  the  sport.  Edward  I.,  than  whom 
no  monarch  added  more  to  the  solid  interests  of 
the  kingdom,  stood  foremost  as  a  Royal  sportsman. 
There  is  an  interesting  document  extant,  drawn 
up  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe,  a.d.,  1299, 
when  the  king  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  giving 
the  sums  paid  to  William  d'Blathervvyck  and 
another  huntsman  for  their  wages,  and  those  of 
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two  boys,  for  the  keep  of  twelve  foxhounds, 
horses,  liveries,  shoes,  &c.,  amounting  to  what  in 
our  days  would  be  equal  to  nearly  four  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.     One  item  is  curious  : — 

"  Paid  to  the  same,  the  expense  of  a  horse  to 
carry  the  nets  from  November  20  to  the  last  day 
of  April,  163  days,  threepence  per  diem." 

The  effeminate  successor  of  "  Longshanks," 
Edward  of  Caernarvon,  was  fond  of  horses ;  and 
his  son,  the  third  Edward,  was  the  first  to  promote 
the  importation  of  them  into  this  country ;  and  in 
1363  this  monarch  invited  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  Cyprus  to  a  Royal  hunt,  which  ex- 
ceeded in  expense  and  magnificence  any  previous 
gathering  of  crowned  heads.  Richard,  the  crook- 
backed  tyrant,  gives  orders  to  "saddle  White 
Surrey  for  the  field,"  and  offers  a  kingdom  to 
replace  his  slain  horse ;  while  during  the  period 
of  the  reign  of  Harry  of  Richmond — described  by 
no  courtly  flatterer  as  a  faithless  friend,  a  bitter 
enemy,  a  cruel  husband  to  an  amiable  consort, 
an  undutiful  son  to  his  venerable  mother,  a  care- 
less father,  and  an  ungenerous  master — little 
mention  is  made  of  hunting.  Henry  VHI.  paid 
particular   attention   to   horses;    while   his   son. 
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during  his  brief  career,  was  the  first  monarch 
who  made  stealing  them  a  capital  offence.  The 
Virgin  Queen,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Rowland  White,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney, 
was  "  well  and  exceedingly  disposed  to  hunting  ; 
for  every  second  day,"  says  the  writer,  "Her 
Majesty  is  on  horseback,  and  continues  the  sport 
long." 

At  the  date  of  the  above  (September  12, 
1600),  Elizabeth  was  in  her  seventy-seventh  year. 
James  I.  of  England,  who,  according  to  Welwood, 
divided  his  time  between  his  standish  bottle  and 
hunting,  is  famed  in  sporting  annals  for  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  son,  in  which,  among  other  excel- 
lent advice  respecting  "  bodilie  exercises  and 
games,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  omit  heere  the  hunt- 
ing— namelie,  with  running  houndes,  which  is  the 
most  honourable  and  noblest  sort  thereof;  but 
because  I  would  not  be  thought  a  partiall  praiser 
of  this  sport  I  remit  you  to  Xenophon,  an  olde 
and  famous  writer,  who  had  no  minde  of  flattering 
you  or  me  in  this  purpose,  and  who  also  settleth 
down  to  a  faire  pattern  for  the  education  of  a  young 
king,  under  the  supposed  name  of  Cyrus."  It 
was  about  this  period  that  some  kind  of  race  meet- 
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ings  took  place  at  Newmarket,  where  this  monarch 
erected  a  house,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  civil 
wars,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Charles  II.  The 
martyred  Charles  was  an  accomplished  horseman, 
and  the  Merry  Monarch  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  hawking ;  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  devoted  to  hunting  ;  William  III.  encouraged 
the  manege,  under  the  direction  of  Foubert,  a 
talented  Frenchman.  Queen  Anne  and  her  con- 
sort, Prince  George  of  Denmark,  patronized  the 
turf  more  than  the  hunting-field,  for,  within  a  few 
days  of  Her  Majesty's  demise,  her  horse  Star  won 
in  four  heats  a  £40  plate  for  aged  horses,  list. 
each,  four-mile  heats.  Sixteen  miles  for  £40  was 
rather  an  unprofitable  race.  Neither  the  first  nor 
second  George  knew  much  of  hunting ;  but  the 
third  of  that  name  kept  hounds,  and  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  sport.  George  IV.  devoted  much 
of  his  early  life  to  the  turf,  and  little  to  the  hunt- 
ing-field; while  the  avocations  of  William  the 
Sailor  King  entirely  precluded  him  from  any 
chase  except  a  naval  one.  Our  present  gracious 
Sovereign  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  extend 
their  patronage  to  the  "  noble  science." 

Having  brought  down  the  chase  from  the  time 
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of  the  Conquest  to  the  days  of  Victoria,  we 
proceed  to  give  a  description  of  a  modern 
fox-hunt.      Commence   we   with   the    "  meet " — 

"  Deliglitful  scene ! 
Allien  all  around  is  gay — men,  horses,  dogs, 
And  in  each  blooming  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health  and  universal  joy." 

After  many  a  hearty  greeting  the  hounds  are 
seen  approaching  ;  at  the  appointed  hour  a  signal 
from  the  master,  who  has  consulted  his  watch,  is 
made,  and  answered  by  a  "  Eu  in  there,  good 
dogs ! "  from  the  huntsman.  The  willing  hounds 
are  soon  lost  in  the  covert.  See  how  steadily 
they  draw !  No  babbling  is  heard ;  all  are 
earnestly  at  work.  "  Milkmaid  has  it !  "  exclaims 
the  master.  A  halloo  is  heard.  "  Gone  away  !  " 
shouts  the  first  whipper-in.  "  Hold  hard,  gentle- 
men ! "  cries  the  huntsman.  "  Give  'em  time 
there,  my  Lady  ! "  (for  we  assume  some  modern 
Harpalyce  is  present),  ^'  down  that  ride ;  the  fox 
is  sure  to  sink  the  wind." 

The  canine  chorus  fills;  a  crash  worthy  of 
Costa's  orchestra  re-echoes  through  the  wood- 
lands, and  the  highly-trained  pack,  with  heads  up 
and  sterns  down,  settle  well  to  the  scent.     Poor 
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Keynard,  having  been  sharply  pressed  in  the 
onset,  is  what  is  inelegantly  termed  "  blown,"  or, 
as  the  more  fastidious  would  say,  "panting  for 
breath."  The  wily  animal  is,  therefore,  after  a 
burst  of  five-and-twenty  minutes,  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  strata2;em.  He  steals  along^  a  ditch, 
after  crossing  the  track  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
by  this  means  causes  a  check.  But  the  huntsman, 
whose  keen  eye  has  never  been  off  his  hounds, 
observes  the  way  they  had  previously  inclined, 
and  holds  them  on  (without  casting)  in  the  right 
direction.  Again  they  hit  him  off.  Now  it  is 
from  scent  to  view.  It  is  a  race  for  life — a 
Balaklava  charge  for  the  vulpine  race.  Pug 
makes  for  the  wood ;  every  hound  is  at  his  heels. 
Milkmaid,  first  in  the  find,  is  first  at  the  death. 
The  coronach  "Whoo-hoop!"  is  heard,  and  the 
pad,  snout,  and  brush  are  all  that  are  left  of  the 
gallant  animal. 

The  above  description  of  a  run  brings  back 
to  our  memory  the  glories  of  Melton  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  we  passed  a  week  in 
that  hospitable  town;  which  glories  have  been 
revived  under   the   management  of  the   present 
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master  of  the  Quorn,  the  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 

To  "hark  back"  to  1846,  our  first  day  with  the 
Quorn  was  most  propitious.  John  o'  Gaunt's 
gorse  was  first  tried :  a  fox  stole  away,  and  was 
hit  off  for  a  field  or  two,  but  was  lost  near 
Lowesby.  Next,  Billesden  Coplow,  where  we 
found  Reynard  "at  home."  Away  he  went  to 
Quenby  Hall,  in  what  the  soldiers  call  "  double- 
quick  time;"  then  to  the  right,  between  Newton 
and  Tilton ;  passed  Lowesby  on  the  left ;  and 
thence,  with  a  burning  scent,  for  Twyford,  South 
Croxton,  and  nearly  to  Barkby ;  doubled  for 
Beeby,  and  then  to  Boggrave  Hall.  The  fox  was 
finally  killed  in  the  village  of  Hungarton — dis- 
tance, at  least  fourteen  miles ;  time,  one  hour  and 
eight  minutes. 

Our  next  day  was  with  the  Cottesmore,  who 
met  at  Leesthorpe,  only  three  miles  from  Melton. 
After  trying  Buttermilk  Hills,  and  finding  the 
Punchbowl  empty,  Colonel  Lowther  gave  the 
word  for  Ranksborough.  A  fine  fox  was  speedily 
unkennelled,  and  led  us  off,  railway  speed,  for  the 
covers  we  had  before  tried :  then  made  for  Burton 
Lazars,  crossed  the  Whissendine,  where  the  cour- 
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age  of  many  was  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively, 
damped,  and,  among  others  (to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken),  we  found  ourselves  stopped  by  this 
Kubicon.  Ignorant  of  the  country,  I  knew  not 
whither  the  wily  animal  directed  his  course ;  but 
after  a  "home  circuit"  of  twenty  minutes,  he 
again  crossed  the  brook,  giving  the  tailers  and 
tailors  another  opportunity.  A  short  breathing 
time,  and  away  to  Cold  Orton ;  thence  to  Ashby 
Pastures,  where  he  tried  what  stuff  men  and 
horses  w^ere  made  of.  In  two  hours  and  a  half 
from  breaking  cover,  a  chosen  nine  found  them- 
selves at  Burton,  where,  from  a  humane  considera- 
tion both  to  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  the  pack  was 
stopped.  Colonel  Lowther,  Lord  Wilton,  Sir 
David  Baird,  the  huntsman,  and  whippers-in, 
went  the  whole  run,  and  showed  some  splendid 
riding ;  the  remaining  three,  who  were  stopped  in 
or  at  the  brook,  got  upon  their  second  horses,  and 
could,  therefore,  only  claim  half  the  triumphs  of 
the  day. 

Of  the  present  Meltonians,  although  we  believe 
there  are  many  "good  men  and  true  among" 
them,  we  cannot  speak  from  experience,  and  shall 
therefore  give  our,  impression  of  Melton  as  it  was, 
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referring  only  to  those  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  in  bygone  days — many  of  whom,  alas!  are 
gone  to  "  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns." 

Referring  to  our  diary  of  1846,  we  find  the 
following  remarks : — 

"  Of  the  riders  we  will  offer  a  brief  description. 
^  There  is  no  one  better  than  Lord  Wilton '  every 
one  will  tell  you  that  knows  anything  of  hunting 
in  Leicestershire ;  and  certainly  for  judgment, 
seat,  quickness,  and  good  nerve,  the  noble  Earl 
stands  pre-eminent.  Lord  Gardiner  cannot  be 
beaten.  He  goes  like  a  bird,  and  from  the  first 
day  he  went  to  Melton  to  the  last  day  he  hunted 
there  few  men  ever  saw  more  runs.  Mr.  Gilmore 
is  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  heavy  weights; 
it  is  quite  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  to  see 
the  place  he  always  holds  whenever  business  is  to 
be  done.  Colonel  Wyndham,  late  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  often  surprises  the  hunting  world  over  the 
fields  of  Leicestershire,  as  did  his  brave  corps 
open  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  on  the  plains  of  Water- 
loo. Captain  Oliver,  late  of  the  'Blues,'  cannot 
(figuratively  at  least)  be  placed  among  the  'heavies' 
with  the  Quorn :    he  goes  to  work  in  the  right 
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form,  uniting  judgment,  courage,  and  strength. 
His  brother,  late  a  ^sodjer  oflScer,'  disproves  the 
usual  fallacy  that  military  men  cannot  ride.  To 
prove  our  case,  look  at  Lords  Cardigan,  William 
Beresford,  Macdonald,  and  GifFord,  Sir  David 
Baird,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Berkeley,  Charles  For- 
rester, Messrs.  Lovel,  Yyse,  Francis  Berkeley,  &c. 
Lord  Howth  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  men 
over  the  country  ever  seen,  and  is  always  ^  there 
or  thereabouts.'  Sir  David  Baird  can  ride  a  bad 
horse  with  any  other  man  in  the  United  King- 
dom :  his  nerve  is  wonderful.  Messrs.  Leslie 
(brothers)  are  admirably  mounted,  and  are  daily 
earning  fresh  laurels.  Count  Batthyany  is  too 
popular  a  man  in  Leicestershire  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Nothing  can  exceed  his  love,  his  ardour,  for  the 
chase  ;  and,  considering  that  his  education  did 
not  commence  in  England,  he  really  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  position  he  now  holds  in 
the  sporting  world.  Lord  Archibald  St.  Maur 
is  a  thoroughbred  sportsman,  and,  being  well 
mounted,  does  the  thing  in  quite  the  right  form. 
Lord  Rancliffe,  the  prince  of  light  weights,  goes 
as  well  as  he  did  in  the  year  1815,  when  during 
the   Congress  of  Vienna  he  led   the  way  with 
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Lord  Londonderry's  foxhounds.  Mr.  Greene,  of 
Kollston,  the  present  master  (1846),  rides  well 
across  Leicestershire,  and  does  his  work  in  a 
superior  style  :  there  are  few  better  artists  in  this 
or  in  any  other  country.  Lord  Cranstoun  is  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  'noble  science.'  Mr. 
Geary  has  lately  come  out,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly,  few  can  surpass  him.  Mr.  Oliver 
Massey  is  always  in  a  good  place,  and  sees  as 
many  runs  as  any  other  Meltonian.  He  is  one 
of  those  whose  riding  to  hounds  never  varies,  and 
he  is  a  safe  card  for  any  novice  to  follow.  Sir 
James  Musgrave,  though  last  in  our  list,  is  un- 
doubtedly not  least  in  the  estimation  of  every 
one  who  knows  what  a  thoroughbred  sportsman 
ought  to  be.  His  health,  unfortunately,  has  been 
80  indifferent  of  late  that  he  has  been  compelled 
to  give  up  hunting  this  season.  Sincerely  do  we 
trust  that,  with  an  invigorated  constitution,  he 
will  shortly  again  return  to  Melton,  where  he  has 
80  long  and  so  deservedly  been  a  great  favourite. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  better  known  by  his  friends  by  a 
more  spicy  name,  is  an  undeniably  good  one  with 
the  hounds ;  and  there  is  no  man  that  can  do 
more  in  cool  blood.     We  once  saw  him  turn  out 
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of  a  road  over  the  stifTest  gate  we  ever  came 
across ;  the  hounds  were  not  running,  and  the 
feat  arose  from  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
horse  he  rode  was  good  at  timber.  There  are  a 
variety  of  other  first-rate  riders  in  Leicestershire 
whom  we  have  not  time  nor  space  sufficient  to 
enumerate." 

Such  were  our  impressions  in  1846.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  Melton  still 
holds,  and  probably  ever  will  hold,  a  high  rank 
as  a  hunting  locale,  it  is  not  quite  in  such 
favour  with  the  rising  generation  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  The  introduction  of  the  rail  and  the 
speedy  powers  of  locomotion  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  this  ;  when,  as  in  former  times,  it  was 
necessary  to  select  some  county  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  winter  to  indulge  in  the  "  noble 
science,"  Leicestershire  was  the  height  of  the 
sportsman's  ambition,  and  Melton  the  object  of 
his  fondest  dream.  There  the  elite  of  the  hunt- 
ing world  were  assembled,  and  there,  with  the 
exception  of  a  rubber  at  whist,  and  an  occa- 
sional "lark"  to  cover,  nothing  was  thought  of 
or  talked  about  except  foxes  and  fox-hunting. 
At  present,   the  charms  of  change  of  scene,  the 
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easy  transit  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the 
facility  afforded  those  who  prefer  the  metropolis 
to  the  country,  to  carry  on  their  favourite  diver- 
sion from  London,  tend  to  diminish  the  number 
of  Meltonians;  still  there  are  many  who,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  their  fathers,  seek  that  far-famed 
spot — famed  alike  for  la  chasse  and  pork  pies; 
and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton  and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Seymour 
Egerton.  Lady  Stamford  ranks  among  the  best 
riders  of  the  day  across  country.  Richard  Lloyd,  of 
Aston,  is  as  good  as  good  can  be,  as  is  Godfrey 
Morgan,  and  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  as  a  master 
of  and  rider  to  hounds,  cannot  be  excelled.  Of 
the  heavy  weights,  Mr.  Gilmour  still  retains  the 
position  he  held  twenty  years  ago,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  days  when  Sir  Bellingham  Graham, 
than  whom  a  finer  sportsman  and  rider  never 
existed,  and  "Maxse  or  Cognac,"  were  leading 
stars  at  Melton.  The  quiet  way  in  which  the 
worthy  Yorkshire  baronet  put  his  horse  at  a 
rasping  fence,  yawning  brook,  or  blind  "bull- 
finch," was  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and  no 
run  was  too  fast  or  too  severe  for  him.  Sir  W. 
Carew,   Lord  Colville,  the  Hon.  H.   Coventry, 
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Grant,  Leslie,  and  Burbldge,  are  always  forward. 
White,  who  hunted  the  Cheshire,  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  Melton  last  season,  and  went  as  well  as  ever. 

Lord  Wilton  may  still  be  called  the  "  Crich- 
ton  "  of  field  sports,  and  the  gallant  Cardigan  will 
ever  be  found  in  the  foremost  rank,  whether  in 
charging  the  enemy,  or  in  the  "  faint  image  of 
war,"  the  chase.  Sir  George  Wombwell  is  as 
good  a  horseman  as  his  late  father — and  that  is 
no  mean  praise — and  unquestionably  a  better  man 
across  country.  Lord  Coventry's  heart  and  soul 
is  in  the  hunting-field ;  no  wonder  then,  with 
youth  and  energy,  that  he  ranks  so  high  as  a 
sports^man. 

Francis  Berkeley  contents  himself  with  his 
father's  pack,  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  whether  on 
the  race-course  or  in  the  hunting-field,  proves 
himself  one  of  the  right  sort. 

*'  Oh,  there's  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  the  vale  in  whose  covers  the  Berkeley  hounds  meet ! " 

And  across  that  country,  or,  indeed,  any  other, 
the  heir  to  that  noble  property  is  nulli  secundiis. 
Lord  Gardiner's  nerves  are  as  good  as  they  were 
five-and-twenty  years  ago — few  men  can  be  found 
to  come  up  to  him.     W.  Craven  has  a  fine  stud  of 
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hunters,  and  he  is  generally  in  the  first  rank. 
Frederick  and  Augustus  Berkeley  hunt  no  longer 
in  Leicestershire — the  former  confining  himself  to 
Gloucestershire,  the  latter  to  Sussex. 

Death  and  other  causes  have  deprived  the 
hunting-field  of  many  of  its  most  brilliant  men ; 
and  among  the  former  may  be  mentioned,  Asshe- 
ton  Smith,  David  Baird,  Waterford,  Sutton, 
Goodricke,  Griff  Lloyd,  Musgrave,  Jersey,  Coke, 
Valentine  Maher,  Moore,  Villiers,  Delamere, 
Robert  and  Charles  Manners,  Frank  Forrester, 
A.  Villiers  Plymouth,  and  Alvanley ;  while  others 
who  have  been  spared  find  other  vocations  to 
follow,  and  Chesterfield,  George  Payne,  the 
Squire,  Grant,  Maxse,  Bellingham  Graham,  and 
Biddulph,  still  flourish,  as  we  trust  they  will 
long  continue  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  no  country  in  Europe  can  boast 
of  foxhounds  equal  in  swiftness,  strength,  or 
agility  to  those  of  Britain,  where  the  utmost  at- 
tention is  paid  to  their  breeding,  education,  and 
maintenance.  The  climate,  also,  seems  congenial 
to  their  nature — for  it  has  been  said  that  when 
hounds  of  the  English  breed  have  been  sent  into 
France,  or  other  countries,  they  quickly  degene- 
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rate,  and  in  some  degree  lose  those  qualities  for 
which  they  were  originally  so  famed. 

In  England,  the  attachment  to  the  chase  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  considered  as  a  trait  in  the  na- 
tional character ;  consequently  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  our  dogs  and  horses  should  excel  all 
others  in  that  noble  diversion.  This  propensity 
appears  to  be  increasing  in  the  nation,  and  no 
price  seems  now  thought  too  great  for  hounds  of 
known  excellence.  We  find  that  in  1788  Mr. 
Noel's  pack  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Lowther  for 
a  thousand  guineas,  and  a  good  pack  in  these 
days  would  ensure  almost  fabulous  prices. 

To  shew  what  our  ancestors  deemed  good 
sport,  we  quote  the  following  extract  from  a 
sporting  diary  kept  by  a  celebrated  lover  of  the 
noble  science,  dated  September  1st,  1755: — 

"  The  hounds  of  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Bart.,  of 
Birkleatham,  hunted  at  Auryholm  Woods,  near 
Haworth,  and  found  the  noted  old  fox,  Caesar, 
who  made  an  extraordinary  chase.  After  a  round 
of  four  miles  he  led  to  Smeaton,  through  Hornby 
and  Appleton,  then  back  again  to  Hornby,  Worsell 
Moor,  Piersburg,  Limpton,  Craythorn,  Middleton, 
Hilton,    Newton,    Marton    Ormsby,    then    upon 
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Hambleton,  through  Kirkleatham  Park,  Uplea- 
thara,  Skelton,  Kilton.  Sir  Charles  Turner  tired 
three  horses.  Robert  Colling,  Esq.,  of  Haworth, 
was  the  last  and  only  horseman  who  called  off 
the  hounds  that  started  when  they  first  found  the 
fox.  Near  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there 
were  only  three  hounds  in  pursuit,  one  of  which 
was  bred  in  the  month  of  January  before.  The 
chase  was  upwards  of  fifty  miles !  In  the  pre- 
vious year  Sir  Charles  made  a  match  with  the 
Earl  of  March  for  4,000  gs.  a- side,  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  Fell  near  Richmond.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  match  were,  that  Sir  Charles  Tur- 
ner should  ride  ten  miles  within  the  hour,  in 
which  he  was  to  take  thirty  leaps,  each  leap  to  be 
one  yard,  one  quarter,  and  seven  inches  high. 
Sir  Charles  performed  it  upon  a  Galloway,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  person  present,  in  46 
minutes  and  59  seconds." 

Again,  we  find  from  the  journal  of  an  old  Mel- 
tonian  the  following  description  of  a  run  in  No- 
vember, 1794  : — 

"  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Meynell's  hounds  had 
one  of  the  severest  runs  from  Ashby  Pastures 
ever  remembered  in  this  country ;  the  whole  was 
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one  continued  burst  of  an  hour  and  fifty  minute?, 
without  the  interval  of  a  single  check,  notwith- 
standing the  change  of  a  fresh  scent  after  about 
the  first  hour.  As  it  was  not  end-ways  run,  the 
huntsmen,  and  three  or  four  others  who  had 
skirted  with  judgment,  came  up  just  after  the  fox 
was  killed ;  but  the  only  four  people  who  lay  well 
with  the  hounds  throughout,  were  Messrs.  Chol- 
mondeley,  Forrester,  Morant,  and  Sir  Harry 
Featherstone,  and  their  horses  were  all  very  much 
distressed  at  the  end.  The  rest  of  a  very  nume- 
rous field  were  completely  beat  from  the  first, 
and  never  made  their  appearance  at  all.  The  un- 
rivalled superiority  of  the  hounds  was  as  remark- 
able in  their  carrying  so  fine  a  head  during  every 
part  of  such  a  severe  race  as  it  always  is  in  a  cold 
hunting  chase." 

To  show  the  difference  that  exists  between  the 
master  of  the  Royal  hounds  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Wales, 
we  give  the  following  historical  record  : — 

"In  the  hunting-season  he  was  entertained,  to- 
gether with  his  servants  and  dogs,  by  the 
tenants  who  held  lands  in  villenage  from 
the  Kinoj.     Hinds   were  hunted  from  the   mid- 
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die  of  February  to  midsummer,  and  stags 
from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  October.  From 
the  ninth  day  of  November  to  the  end  of  that 
month  he  hunted  the  wild-boar.  On  the  first  day 
of  November  he  brought  his  hounds  and  all  his 
hunting  apparatus  for  the  King's  inspection,  and 
the  skins  of  the  animals  he  had  killed  in  the  pre- 
ceding season  were  divided,  according  to  a  settled 
proportion,  between  the  King,  himself,  and  his 
attendants.  A  little  before  Christmas  he  returned 
to  the  court,  to  support  his  rank  and  enjoy  his 
privileges.  During  his  residence  at  the  palace  he 
was  lodged  at  the  kiln-house,  where  corn  was  pre- 
pared by  fire  for  the  dogs.  His  bugle  was  the 
horn  of  an  ox,  valued  at  one  pound.  Whenever 
his  oath  was  required  he  swore  by  his  horn, 
hounds,  and  leashes.  Early  in  the  morning,  and 
before  he  put  on  his  boots,  and  then  only,  he  was 
liable  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  a  court  of  judi- 
cature. The  master  of  the  hounds,  or  any  other 
person  who  shares  with  the  King,  had  a  right  to 
divide,  and  the  King  to  choose.  It  was  his  duty 
to  accompany  the  army  on  its  march  with  his 
horn,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  and  the  signal  of 
battle.     His  protection  extended  to  any  distance 
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which  the  sound  of  his  horn  could  reach.  The 
laws  declared  that  the  beaver,  the  marten,  and  the 
stoat  were  the  King's,  wherever  killed  ;  and  that 
with  the  furry  skin  of  these  animals  his  robes 
were  to  be  bordered.  The  legal  price  of  a  bea- 
ver's skin  was  stated  at  10s." 

In  a  former  chapter  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
wonderful  sagacity  of  a  hound  belonging  to  the 
present  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  and  we  now  record 
one  of  a  similar  character,  that  occurred  in  the 
pack  of  a  huntsman  of  1793  : — 

When  Mr.  Smyth  ('known  among  sportsmen  by 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Old  Joe  Smyth)  and 
Mr.  Taylor  kept  their  fox-hounds  at  Whinwick, 
in  Northamptonshire,  they  used  sometimes  to  go 
for  a  fortnight's  hunting  to  Lutterworth,  in  Lei- 
cestershire. On  one  of  these  expeditions,  It  was 
judged  prudent  to  leave  a  favourite  hound,  called 
Dancer,  at  home,  on  account  of  his  not  being 
quite  sound.  Their  first  day's  hunting  from  Lut- 
terworth produced  an  extraordinary  chase,  in 
which  hounds  and  horses  were  so  tired,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  stop  that  night  at  Lei- 
cester. 

On  returning   the   next  day  to  Lutterworth, 
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they  were  told  that  a  hound  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, from  which  it  was  known  to  be  Dancer,  had 
come  thither  soon  after  their  going  out  the  preced- 
ing morning,  had  waited  quietly  till  towards  the 
evening,  had  then  shown  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  in 
the  morning  disappeared.  It  was,  of  course,  con- 
cluded that,  disappointed  of  finding  his  compan- 
ions where  he  expected,  Dancer  had  returned  to 
the  kennel  at  Whinwick  ;  but  what  was  the  sur- 
prise and  concern  of  his  masters,  on  returning 
home,  to  hear  that  he  had  come  back  from  Lutter- 
worth, stayed  one  day  at  home,  and  then  disap- 
peared ! 

Every  possible  inquiry  was  made,  and  at  length 
it  was  discovered  that,  not  finding  the  pack  either 
at  Lutterworth  or  Whinwick,  Dancer  had  proceed- 
ed into  Warwickshire,  to  a  Mr.  Newsome's,  where 
the  hounds  had  been  for  a  week  some  months 
before.  The  exercise  of  a  reasoning  faculty,  be- 
yond instinct,  in  the  brute  creation,  was,  perhaps, 
never  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  this 
instance. 

We  regret  to  find  that  in  many  counties  in  Eng- 
land, men  calling  themselves  gentlemen  are  found 
encoura^^inor  the  destruction  of  foxes.     We  have 
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been  informed  of  one,  who,  from  his  position  in 
society,  ought  to  know  better ;  and  if  the  outrage 
continues,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
publish  the  names  of  all  Yulpecides,  thus  holding 
them  up  to  the  scorn  of  every  true-bred  sports- 
man ;  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  noble- 
man to  his  agent  in  Leicestershire,  written  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  and  which,  as  we  can  vouch 
for  its  authenticity,  fully  merits  a  place  in  the 
"  Recreations  of  a  Sportsman."  We  hope  tlie 
hint  thus  given  will  not  be  thrown  away.  It  bears 
date  : — 

"  St.  Jameses,  October  12th,  1792. 

"  On  the  2nd  instant,  I  returned  you,  in  a  par- 
cel by  the  mail,  the  notices  you  sent  me  to  sign. 
I  hope  you  received  them  early  enough  to  serve 
upon  my  tenants  in  due  time,  without  inconveni- 
ence to  yourself.  I  must  desire  that  all  those 
tenants  who  have  shown  themselves  friends  to  the 
several  fox-hunts  in  your  neighbouring  counties, 
viz..  Lord  Spencer's,  Duke  of  Rutland's,  Mr. 
Meynell's,  Lord  Stamford's,  &c.,  may  have  the 
offer  and  refusal  of  their  farms,  upon  easy  and 
moderate  terms ;  and,   on  the   other  hand,  that 
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you  will  take  care  and  make  very  particular  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  those  tenants  who  shall 
have  shown  a  contrary  disposition,  by  destroying 
foxes,  or  encouraging  others  to  do  so,  or  otherwise 
interrupting  gentlemen's  diversion,  and  wdll  trans- 
mit me  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  as  it  is 
my  absolute  determination  that  such  persons 
shall  not  be  treated  with  in  future  by  me,  upon 
any  terms  or  consideration  whatever.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  landowners,  as  w^ell  as  farmers  and 
labourers  of  every  description,  if  they  knew  their 
own  interest,  w^ould  perceive  that  they  owe  much 
of  their  prosperity  to  these  popular  hunts,  by  the 
great  influx  of  money  that  is  annually  brought 
into  the  country.  I  shall  therefore  use  my  best 
endeavour  to  induce  all  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance to  adopt  similar  measures,  and  I  am  already 
happy  to  find  that  three  gentlemen  of  very  exten- 
sive landed  property  in  Leicestershire,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Northamptonshire,  have  positively  sent, 
within  these  few  days,  similar  directions  to  their 
stewards,  which  their  tenants  will  be  apprised  of 
before  they  retake  their  farms  at  next  Lady-day. 
My  sole  object  is,  having  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity at  heart,  as  you  and  all  my  tenants  know 
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that  my  sporting  days  have  been  over  some  time 
ago." 

The  veteran  who  wrote  the  above  letter  was  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  sportsman ;  and  as  an 
English  fox-hunter,  few  in  early  life  excelled  him. 
Tempora  niutantur. 

The  present  generation  of  sportsmen  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  last  generation,  both  as 
regards  manners,  habits,  customs,  hours,  dress, 
and  education.  We  need  not  enumerate  the 
qualities  of  a  squire  of  our  days,  but  we  may 
give  those  of  one  of  the  last  age. 

The  country  squire  of  Fielding's  time,  the  in- 
dependent gentleman  of  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  commonly  appeared  in  a  plain  drab  or 
plush  coat,  large  silver  buttons,  a  jockey  cap,  and 
rarely  without  top-boots.  His  time  was  princi- 
pally  spent  in  hunting,  shooting,  or  angling.  His 
travels  never  exceeded  the  distance  of  the  coun- 
try town,  and  that  only  at  assize  and  session  time, 
or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a-week  he  com- 
monly dined  at  the  neighbouring  market-town, 
with  the  attorneys  and  justices,  and  from  which 
he  generally  returned  Bacchi  and  "  backy"  plenus. 
The  squire  went  to  church  regularly  on  a  Sunday, 
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read  the  weekly  journal,  settled  the  parochial 
disputes  between  the  parish-officers  at  the  vestry, 
and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  next  ale-house, 
where  he  usually  got  mortally  drunk.  He  never 
played  at  cards  except  at  Christmas,  when  a  fa- 
mily pack,  much  fingered  and  thumbed,  was  pro- 
duced from  the  mantel-piece.  He  was  commonly 
followed  by  a  couple  of  greyhounds  and  a  pointer, 
and  announced  his  arrival  at  a  neighbour's  house 
by  smacking  his  whip,  or  giving  the  view  halloo. 
His  drink  was  generally  ale,  except  on  Christmas, 
the  fifth  of  November,  or  some  other  gala  days, 
when  he  would  make  a  bowl  of  strong  brandy 
punch,  garnished  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg.  A 
journey  to  London  was,  by  one  of  these  men, 
reckoned  as  great  an  undertaking  as  is  at  present 
a  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  and  undertaken  with 
scarcely  less  precaution. 

The  mansion  of  one  of  these  squires  was  of 
plaster  striped  with  timber,  called  callimaneo- 
work;  or  of  red  brick,  large  casemented  bow- 
windows,  a  porch  with  seats  in  it,  and  over  it  a 
study ;  the  eaves  of  the  house  well  inhabited  by 
swallows,  and  the  court  set  round  with  hollyhocks; 
among  the  out> offices  of  the  house  a  warm  stable 
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for  nis  horses,  and  a  good  kennel  for  his  dogs. 
]N'ear  the  gate  was  a  large  wooden  horse-block, 
for  the  conveniency  of  mounting.  The  hall  was 
furnished  with  flitches  of  bacon,  and  the  mantel- 
piece with  fowling-pieces  and  fishing-rods  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  accompanied  by  the  good 
broad-sword,  partizan,  and  dagger,  borne  by  his 
ancestors  in  the  civil  wars.  The  vacant  spaces 
were  occupied  by  stags'  horns.  Against  the  wall 
were  pasted  King  Charles's  golden  rules,  and  an 
almanack.  In  his  window  lay  "  Baker's  Chro- 
nicle," "Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  "  Glanvil  on 
Witches,"  "  Quincy's  Dispensatory,"  "  Bracken's 
Farmery,"  and  the  "  Complete  Sportsman."  In 
the  corner  by  the  fireside  stood  a  large  wooden 
two-armed  chair  with  a  cushion ;  and  within  the 
chimney-corner  were  a  couple  of  seats. 

Here  at  Christmas  he  entertained  his  tenants 
assembled  round  a  large  glowing  fire,  made  of  the 
roots  of  trees  and  other  great  logs,  while  he  re- 
counted exploits  in  hunting,  related  who  had  been 
the  best  sportsman  of  his  time,  and  told  and  lis- 
tened to  hereditary  tales  of  the  village  respecting 
a  ghost  and  witches,  till  fear  made  them  afraid  to 
move. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  jorum  of  old  October 
home-brewed  ale  was  in  continual  circulation. 
The  parlour,  which  was  never  opened  except  on 
particular  occasions,  was  furnished  with  Turkey- 
worked  chairs,  and  hung  round  with  portraits  of 
his  ancestors  (which  he  valued  as  much  as  Charles 
Surface  did  that  of  his  uncle  Noll),  running- 
horses,  and  hunting-pieces. 

Return  we  to  November.  On  the  first,  the 
several  meets  of  the  fox-hounds  are  advertised, 
and  that  fine  English  pastime  commences  in 
downright  good  earnest ;  cub-hunting  having  been 
carried  on  with  great  spirit  during  the  two 
previous  months.  Our  personal  experience  con- 
fines us  to  one  county,  which  furnishes  as 
fine  woods  for  cub-hunting  as  any  in  England; 
and  having  passed  the  month  of  September  in 
Gloucestershire,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers 
a  slight  sketch  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge's  fox- 
hounds, the  Castle,  the  Vale,  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
and  other  localities  connected  with  this  far-famed 
pack  of  fox-hounds;  and  first  let  us  commence  with 
that  ancient  pile  referred  to  by  Shakespeare, 
and  noticed  by  Gray  : — 
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"  Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roofs  that 

ring— 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King." 

Berkeley,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  the 
historian  of  Gloucestershire,  derives  its  name  from 
the  Saxon  heorc,  a.  birch  tree,  and  leas,  a  pasture, 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  parish 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  birch 
trees.  From  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  river  Severn,  it  has  always  been 
a  place  of  importance,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
gave  name  to  the  great  manor  of  Berkeley, 
which,  during  the  Heptarchy,  was  held  of  the 
crown,  at  £500  17s.  2d.  per  annum,  by  Roger 
de  Berkeley,  a  near  relative  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  Lord  of  Dursley,  from  which  the 
earliest  pedigree  of  the  Berkeley  family  is  de- 
duced. 

Berkeley,  notwithstanding  the  residence  of  the 
elder  branches  of  their  family  in  the  Castle  of 
Dursley,  was  a  market  town,  and  had  a  nunnery 
endowed  with  the  large  manor  of  Berkeley.  Tlie 
time  of  the  foundation  of  this  establishment,  and 
the  name  of  the  founder,  are  unknown ;  but  its 
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suppression,  prior  to  the  Conquest,  was  brought 
about  by  the  heartless  profligacy  and  perfidious 
avarice  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  received  a  grant  of 
its  possessions,  as  a  reward  for  his  treachery  in 
plotting  the  seduction  of  the  sisterhood  by  his 
nephew,  and  afterwards  reporting  to  his  sovereign 
the  degraded  state  to  which  the  frail  fair  ones 
had  been  reduced. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  William  the  Con- 
queror, professing  high  respect  for  all  the 
relatives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  granted  the 
manor  of  Berkeley  to  Koger  Berkeley,  of 
Dursley,  by  whose  descendants  it  was  held  till 
the  reign  of  Flenry  II.,  when,  refusing  to  pay  the 
fee-farm  rent,  and  also  taking  part  with  Stephen, 
they  were  dispossessed  by  the  former  monarch, 
who  granted  the  manor  to  Eobert  Fitz-Hardinge, 
the  descendant  of  a  younger  son  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Bristol.  Fitz- 
Hardinge,  however,  was  so  greatly  annoyed  in  his 
new  possessions  by  the  Berkeleys  of  Dursley,  that 
Henry  H.  interfered  to  make  peace  between 
them,  which  he  ultimately  effected  by  arranging 
a  marriage  between  Maurice,  son  of  Eobert  Fitz- 
Hardinge,  and  the  daughter  of  Roger  de  Berkeley, 
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upon  which  the  former  assumed  the  name  of 
Berkeley ;  and  from  this  union  descended  the 
present  family  :  the  male  issue  of  the  Berkeleys 
of  Dursley  became  extinct  in  1382. 

The  castle  erected  during  this  reign  at  the 
south-east  end  of  the  town,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  nunnery,  was  considerably  enlarged 
by  successive  proprietors,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Edward,  and  became  one  of 
the  principal  baronial  seats  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  many  historical  and  political  events  con- 
nected with  the  castle.  In  the  reign  of  King 
John  it  was  one  of  the  places  of  meeting  for  the 
confederate  barons,  who  compelled  that  monarch 
to  grant  the  Magna  Charta ;  it  was  here,  too, 
that  Edward  II.,  after  his  deposition,  was  detained 
a  prisoner,  under  the  alternate  custody  of  Lords 
Berkeley,  Maltravers,  and  Gournay  :  and  during 
the  illness  of  the  former,  by  whom  he  had  always 
been  treated  with  kindness  and  humanity,  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  two  latter.  His- 
tory thus  records  the  event : — 

"  When  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  monarch 
had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Queen  and  Morti- 
mer, her  infamous  paramour,  he  was  removed  to 
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Berkeley  Castle,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Thomas,  third  Lord  Berkeley."  Owing  to  the 
humanity  with  which  this  lord  treated  the  captive 
monarch,  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
castle  and  prisoner  to  Lord  Maltravers  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gournay,  by  whom  the  King  was  shortly 
afterwards  murdered,  through  the  wicked  subtlety 
of  Adam,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  wrote  unto  his 
keepers  these  few  words,  without  any  stops  or 
points  between  them  :  ''  Edwardum  occidere  nolite 
timere  honum  est;  that  by  reason  of  their  different 
sense  and  construction,  they  might  commit  the 
murder,  and  the  zmpious  prelate  excuse  himself. 
These  enigmatical  words  have  been  thus  tran- 
slated : — 

"  To  murder  King  Edward  fear  ;    not  to  do  it  is  praise- 
worthy." 

"  To  murder  King  Edward  fear  not ;  to  do  it  is  praise- 
worthy." 

And  again — 

"  To  seek  to  shed  King  Edward's  blood, 
Refuse  to  fear  I  think  it  good." 

Thomas  de  la  More,  who  was  privy-counsellor 
to  Edward,  and  wrote  his  life,  says  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  with  a  plumber's  iron — "  cum 
ferro  plumberri  intense  iynito^^  &c.     Walsingham 
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in  his  history  gives  a  most  minute  detail  of  the 
torture  practised ;  and  Holinshed  says  : — "  His 
crie  did  move  many  within  the  castell  and  town  of 
Bircklei  to  compassion,  plainly  hearing  him  utter 
a  wailefull  noyse,  as  the  tormenters  were  about  to 
murder  him  ;  so  that  dyvers  being  awakened 
thereby  (as  they  themselves  confessed),  prayed 
heartilee  to  God  to  receyve  his  soule,  when  they 
understode  by  his  crie  what  the  matter  ment."  A 
small  apartment,  called  Edward's  room,  over  the 
steps  leading  to  the  Keep,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
room  where  this  dire  cruelty  was  perpetrated.  At 
that  time  all  the  light  it  received  was  from  loop- 
holes for  arrows — the  windows  having  since  been 
introduced.  After  the  murder,  Lord  Berkeley 
was  arraigned  as  a  participator  in  the  foul  deed, 
but  was  honourably  acquitted  by  his  peers  of 
being  accessory  to  the  ill-fated  monarch's  death. 

The  natural  division  of  the  county  is  into  the 
Cotswold,  the  Vale,  and  the  Forest  districts  ;  we 
shall,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  two  latter. 

The  Yale  district  comprehends  the  whole  low- 
lands from  Stratford-on-Avon  to  Bristol,  and  is 
usually  divided  into  the  vales  of  Evesham,  Glou- 
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cester,  and  Berkeley ;  the  forest  district  contains 
the  parishes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Severn  up 
to  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river  Leden,  up  to  the  spot  where  it  enters 
the  county  from  Herefordshire.  The  richest 
meadows  and  pastures  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  and  other  rivers  which  run  through  the 
vale,  and  prove  most  productive  to  the  dairy  far- 
mer. The  Severn  is  navigable  the  whole  of  its 
course  through  the  county ;  below  Thornbury  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  forms 
a  grand  estuary,  of  about  ten  miles  broad,  which 
continues  to  expand  until  it  mingles  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  tide  in  this  river,  famed  for 
its  boisterous  and  impetuous  roar,  comes  up  to 
Gloucester  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  stream  is 
turned  by  it  as  high  as  Tewkesbury.  Salmon 
and  sturgeon  are  caught  in  great  abundance;  and 
the  former,  the  king  of  fresh-water  fish,  is  highly 
esteemed  in  every  part  of  England. 

The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  ship-canal,  de- 
signed to  form  a  shorter  and  safer  passage  for 
vessels  of  large  burden  between  Gloucester  and 
the  Severn,  was  projected  and  commenced  in 
1793,  and  was  opened  on  the  26th  of  April,  1827. 
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It  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  being  sixteen 
and  a  fourth  miles  in  length,  from  seventy  to 
ninety  feet  wide,  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  level 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  so  that  vessels  of 
500  tons  register  can  pass  through  it.  It  joins 
the  river  Severn  at  Sharpness  Point,  about  two 
miles  from  the  market-town  of  Berkeley,  where 
are  the  harbour  and  entrance  locks,  esteemed  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  masonry  in  the 
kingdom.  The  canal  for  nearly  a  mile  in  length 
is  separated  from  the  rapid  flow  of  the  Severn 
only  by  a  high  and  massive  wall.  The  importa- 
tion of  wheat  from  foreign  countries  throuo^h  this 
canal  to  Gloucester  has  been  during  the  last 
years  very  considerable,  and  must,  we  think, 
convince  the  opponents  of  free  trade  that,  but  for 
the  legislative  enactment  of  the  late  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  famine  might  have  overtaken  us ;  for,  had 
the  weather  remained  as  unpropitious  for  the  crops 
as  it  was  feared  it  would  early  last  season,  we 
should  not  have  grown  enough  corn  in  England  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Lord  Fitzhardinge's  foxhounds,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  more  largely  in  the  course  of  our  nar- 
rative, have  within  the  last  two  seasons  had  a 
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week  or  two  cub-hunting  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
and  a  finer  spot  cannot  be  well  imagined.  The 
foxes  are  strong  and  plentiful,  the  rides  good,  and 
the  scent  generally  lies  well.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  huntsman  and  his  pack  are  at  the  Speech 
House,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  where 
there  is  most  excellent  accommodation  for  both 
man,  horse,  and  hound.  A  brief  account  of  this 
wooded  district  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  Forest  of  Dean  is  an  extra-parochial 
liberty,  in  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavell's,  in  the 
western  division  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  con- 
taining 10,674  inhabitants.  This  district,  extend- 
ing twenty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  ten 
from  east  to  west,  lies  between  the  rivers  Severn 
and  Wye,  and  for  centuries  has  been  famed  for  its 
pasture,  tillage,  fine  oaks,  iron  and  coal  mines.  It 
was  once  reckoned  the  chief  support  of  the  British 
navy ;  but  the  woods  have  been  thinned  by  fre- 
quency of  felling,  and  the  deer  that  once  roamed 
wildly  through  the  recesses  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  within  its  precincts.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL,  so  intricate  were  its  crossways,  that  the  most 
daring  outrages  and  robberies  were  committed 
with  impunity  by  the  inhabitants :  and  this  system 
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continued  until  restrained  by  the  discovery  of  its 
rich  underground  wealth,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  forges,  together  with  the  erection 
of  towns  and  villages  for  the  residence  of  the 
miners  and  manufacturers,  before  which  six  lodges 
for  the  keepers  were  the  only  tenements  in  it. 
The  extent  of  the  forest,  as  defined  in  the  12th 
of  Henry  III.,  and  subsequently  confirmed,  is 
23,015  acres,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  exclusive 
of  freeholds  obtained  by  grants.  Charles  I.  con- 
veyed all  the  coppices  and  waste  soil  of  the  forest, 
except  the  Lea  Bailey,  with  all  mines  and  quarries, 
to  Sir  John  Wyntour,  for  £10,600,  and  a  fee- 
farm  rent  of  £1,950  12s.  8d.  for  ever;  at  which 
time  there  were  standing  105,557  trees,  estimated 
to  contain  61,928  tons  of  timber;  but  the  civil 
war  putting  an  end  to  the  patent,  the  enclosures 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  reforested. 
However,  a  renewal  of  the  grant,  excepting  the 
timber  fitted  for  naval  purposes,  was  made  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  same  individual ;  but,  upon  a 
Government  survey  made  in  1667,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  great  encroachments  on 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  to  repair  which  1,100 
acres  were  then  enclosed  and  planted,  and  from 
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this  plantation  the  royal  dockyards  were  chiefly 
supplied.  There  are  orchards  producing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fruit  called  the  styre  apple,  the  cider 
made  from  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  lord  warden  (who  is  constable  of  St.  Briavell's 
Castle),  six  deputy  warders,  four  verderers,  a 
conservator,  seven  woodwards,  a  chief  forester  in 
fee,  and  bow-bearer,  which  united  offices  are  held 
by  the  Wyndham  family,  in  right  of  inheritance ; 
eight  foresters  in  fee,  a  gaveller,  and  a  steward  of 
the  swainmote,  who  are  empowered  to  hold  a  court 
of  attachment  every  forty  days  ;  also  a  court  of 
swainmote  thrice  a  year,  and  a  court  called  ^'  the 
justice-seat"  once  in  three  years.  The  steward 
presides  at  the  miners'  court,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
jury  of  miners,  who  judge  upon  the  particular 
laws  and  customs  by  which  they  are  governed,  to 
prevent  encroachments  upon  each  other  in  the 
coal  and  iron  works.  These  courts  are  held  in  the 
Speech  House,  in  the  centre  of  the  forest,  the 
general  aspect  of  which  is  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme, being  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
valley,  interspersed  with  the  rich  and  varied 
foliage  of   the  woods.     Pursuant  to  an   Act  of 
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George  III.,  new  roads  and  drives  were  opened  in 
several  directions  through  the  forest. 

Return  we  to  the  pack ;  and  to  show  an  ad- 
ditional instance  of  the  instinct  of  dogs,  we  give 
the  following  authenticated  fact,  which  occurred 
last  himtino;  season  : — A  four-vear-old  hound, 
Stormer,  belonging  to  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  was 
lost  at  High  Meadow,  near  Monmouth,  near  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  every  attempt  to  recover 
him  proved  ineffectual.  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  foxhound 
had  been  seen  to  approach  very  near  to  the  pas- 
sage boat,  and  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
him,  he  started  off  and  escaped  his  pursuers. 
Baffled  then  in  his  attempt  to  be  ferried  over  the 
Severn  (at  high-w^ater  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
at  low  a  third  of  that  distance),  he  boldly  faced 
it,  swam  across,  and  reached  the  kennel  safe  and 
sound,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  master,  who 
feared  that  in  so  wild  a  district,  and  among  so 
large  and  mixed  a  population,  this  favourite 
brother  to  Susan  and  Sylvia  would  not  be  re- 
covered. 

My  thoughts  were  now  turned  to  horse-dealing, 
as  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  met  with  a  severe 
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accident  in  the  hunting-field  last  season,  was  in 
search  of  "  an  elderly  gentleman's  cob,"  to  enable 
him  at  least  to  have  a  look  at  his  harriers  and  the 
foxhounds  in  his  neighbourhood,  should  he  be 
unable  to  go,  as  formerly,  in  the  first  flight ;  so, 
understanding  that  Mr.  Skipp,  a  most  respectable 
dealer,  of  Alston  House,  near  Ross,  had  a  very 
clever  hunter  for  sale,  he  and  I  proceeded  to  that 
celebrated  town  (by  rail  through  Gloucester),  and, 
upon  reaching  the  station,  found  the  animal  in 
waiting.  To  mount,  lead  him  over  a  gate,  and 
then  charge  a  stiff  post  and  rail,  was  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  hunter  was  pronounced 
faultless  for  an  old  one.  Had  he  been  seven  or 
eight,  a  deal  would  have  been  made ;  but  as  we 
were  looking  out  for  a  younger  one,  his  age 
(allowed  to  be  ten)  was  a  drawback.  To  those, 
however,  who  require  a  quiet,  steady  animal,  up 
to  weight,  and  a  first-rate  fencer,  we  strongly 
advise  a  visit  to  Alston  House,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  should  he  not  be  sold,  there  are 
some  very  clever  horses,  at  prices  which  are  forty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  those  of  the  fashionable 
country  and  London  dealers.  As  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  three  hours  in  Ross,  we  lost  no  time  in 
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lionizing  the  town.  As  a  matter  of  course,  our 
first  visit,  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Cary, 
Cocks,  and  Roper,  was  to  the  house  and  monu- 
ment of  the  benevolent  John  Kyrle,  Pope's  "Man 
of  Ross,"  who  died  in  1724,  aged  88,  after  a  long 
and  useful  life.  On  referring  to  a  very  well- 
written  guide-book,  we  found  that  this  town  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Ariconium,  which  stood  at  a  short 
distance.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by  Henry 
III.,  and  in  the  33rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
returned  members  to  Parliament ;  but  this  privi- 
lege was  relinquished,  on  the  petition  of  the  inha- 
bitants the  following  year,  and  has  never  been 
resumed.  Henry  IV.  passed  a  night  here  on  his 
way  to  Monmouth  to  see  his  Queen,  at  the  time 
his  son  and  successor  was  born ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  I.  slept  here,  in  1645,  on  his 
way  from  Raglan  Castle.  The  town  is  situated 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
river  Wye,  in  a  meandering  course,  through  a 
richly-cultivated  country.  Picturesque  as  is  the 
scenery  on  its  banks,  we  cannot  quite  endorse  the 
statement  "  that  there  is  no  river  in  England  at 
all  comparable  with  it,"  or  "  that,  notwithstanding 
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the  superiority  of  some  of  them  in  point  of  size, 
there  is  not  a  single  river  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  that  can  boast  such  scenes  of  grandeur, 
gracefulness,  and  pastoral  beauty."  As,  however, 
tourists,  like  doctors,  diifer,  we  may  be  wrong, 
and  will,  therefore,  lay  before  our  readers  a 
description  of  it  from  a  local  authority  : — "  Its 
romantic  loveliness — whether  where  it  glides  ma- 
jestically along  the  rich  plains  of  Herefordshire, 
through  orchards,  meadows,  corn  fields,  and  vil- 
lages, or  deep  in  its  channel,  runs  between  lofty 
rocks  clothed  with  hanging  woods,  and  crowned, 
at  intervals,  with  antique  ruins  of  castellated  and 
monastic  edifices,  yielding  a  panoramic  succession 
of  exquisite  landscapes — has  furnished  many  sub- 
jects for  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and  cannot 
fail  to  charm  every  lover  of  nature." 

Here  we  will  take  leave  to  drop  the  poet  and 
"  cut  the  painter,"  while  we,  in  sober  earnestness, 
record  our  impression  that,  in  point  of  scenery 
and  beauty,  Ross  and  Richmond  Hill  on  Thames 
are  very  much  on  a  par  ;  and  to  those  who 
require  pure  country  air,  quiet,  wath  sufficient 
objects  worth  seeing  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
prevent  monotony — and  attainable  by  rail,  road,  or 
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river — good  fishing,  and  excellent  accommodation, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  "  Royal  Hotelj"  at 
Koss,  which,  like  the  "  Star  and  Garter"  at  that 
town  famed  for  "  maids  of  honour,"  "  lasses,"  and 
"punts,"  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  highest 
ground,  and  the  interior  of  which  is  replete  with 
comfort  and  luxury.  Before  taking  leave  of  this 
Herefordshire  "  gem,"  we  must  quote  the  lines  of 
one  who,  according  to  Dr.  Warton,  "  was  in- 
variably and  solely  a  poet  from  the  beginning  of 
his  life  to  the  end,  and  who  in  sickness  and  health 
was  devoted,  with  unremitting  diligence,  to  culti- 
vate that  one  art  in  which  he  had  determined  to 
excel,  and  in  which  he  did  excel ;"  but  who,  de- 
spite his  wit  and  talents,  being  truly  one  of  the 
genus  irritahile,  added  little  to  the  dignity  of  the 
literary  character  by  his  petty  revenge,  acrimony, 
and  peevishness,  and  who,  according  to  the  lexi- 
cographer Johnson,  was  so  purse-proud  that  "  in 
his  letters  and  in  his  poems,  his  gardens  and  his 
grotto,  his  quincunx  (which,  on  referring  to  the 
dictionary,  we  discover  to  mean  a  form  of  planta- 
tion) and  his  vines,  some  hints  of  his  opulence  are 
always  to  be  found.  The  great  topic  of  his  ridi- 
cule is  poverty."     To  return  to  the  lines  : — 
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"  Kise,  honest  ^Muse,  and  sing  tlie  Man  of  Ross  ; 
Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  toss'd, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain." 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1860,  the  corn  not 
being  sufficiently  cut  to  enable  us  to  go  out 
shooting,  we  had  a  day's  cub-hunting  at  West- 
ridge,  within  a  short  distance  of  North  Nibley, 
a  spot  of  peculiar  intere.-^t  to  the  admirers  of 
romance  connected  with  the  arit^tocracy :  the 
ri<>-ht  to  the  manor  was  litioated  between  the 
iiimilies  of  Lords  Berkeley  and  Lisle  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  during  which  William,  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  Thomas,  Lord  Lisle,  had  recourse  to  arms  to 
establish  their  claim ;  and  on  May  20th,  1470, 
both  parties  met  on  Nibley  Green  with  their  re- 
spective followers,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand 
men,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  fifty  fell  in  the 
combat,  and  amongst  them  Lord  Lisle,  who  was 
shot  in  the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  and  whose  death 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  C)wing  to  the  modern 
march  of  improvement,  a  great  portion  of  this  once- 
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celebrated  scene  of  bloodshed  is  now  built  upon 
and  cultivated,  and  fields  of  waving  corn,  gardens 
of  floral  beauty,  snug  homesteads,  and  rural 
cottages — emblems  of  peace  and  plenty — thrive 
where  once  rank  grass,  weeds,  and  wild  flowers 
grew.  No  longer  is  Nibley  Green  the  arena  for 
deadly  conflict;  the  trumpet  of  war  has  ceased  to 
sound,  the  noise  of  gathering  soldiers  ^'  in  arms 
and  eager  for  the  fray"  has  ceased,  and  the  only 
sounds  that  greet  the  traveller  or  wayfarer  are 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  and  the 
ploughboy's  whistle.  Our  sport  was  excellent, 
having  killed  three  cubs  during  the  morning. 
Harry  Ayres — than  whom  a  better  huntsman  does 
not  exist — his  son  Harry,  "a  chip  of  the  old 
block,"  and  Edwards,  the  two  whippers-in,  ac- 
quitted themselves  admirably ;  and  the  packs 
showed  the  highest  breeding,  both  as  to  nose  and 
speed. 

Upon  the  following  Monday  we  visited  the 
kennel,  a  description  of  which,  and  of  the  hounds, 
we  shall  defer  until  a  future  period,  confining 
ourselves,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  an  account 
of  the  hunting-stables  and  stud.  The  former  are 
large,  and  admirably  ventilated,  and  contain  as 
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fine  a  lot  of  hunters  as  we  ever  saw.  Amons: 
those  kept  for  Lord  Fitzhardinge's  riding  are  Sam, 
a  splendid  grey  gelding  of  perfect  symmetry,  up  to 
any  weight,  and  a  first-rate  brook  and  timber 
jumper,  who,  although  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
looks  as  fresh  as  a  four-year-old.  The  noble 
owner  of  Berkeley  Castle  bought  him  from  his 
son-in-law.  Lord  GifFord,  than  whom  a  better 
judge  of  horse-flesh,  or  a  more  thorough-bred 
sportsman,  does  not  exist.  His  lordship  had  pre- 
viously refused  500  gs.  for  him.  Next  we  have 
Lily,  a  chestnut  mare,  as  good  a  hunter  as  ever 
went  across  the  country;  Driffield,  a  chestnut 
gelding,  who  is  nidli  secundus;  as  those  who  have 
seen  the  Admiral  pilot  him  across  the  Yale  can 
vouch  for.  There  are  also  two  chestnut  geldings, 
Inkerraann  and  Jemmy,  who  know  their  work 
thoroughly;  and  a  remarkably  well-shaped  brown 
gelding  called  Snip,  who,  from  his  looks,  would, 
we  think,  "cut"  down  many  a  rival.  Those  kept 
for  Colonel  Berkeley,  the  worthy  scion  of  an  ex- 
cellent sire,  are  a  ch.  g..  Citizen ;  a  br.  g.. 
Sir  Harry,  purchased  from  the  gallant  Harry 
Keppel;    a    gr.    mare,    Amazon;    a    black    g,, 
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Charcoal ;  a  bay  m.,  Amourette ;  Mary  Anne, 
a  brown  mare;  and  a  very  wonderful  chestnut 
gelding,  called  The  Pope.  In  the  huntsman 
and  whippers-in  stable  we  saw  a  grey  gelding, 
Royal  Hart ;  a  brown  gelding,  Confectioner ;  a 
chestnut  gelding,  Galen ;  a  brown  gelding,  Prior ; 
and  black  gelding,  Sepoy ;  Plunder ;  a  chestnut 
gelding,  Chesterfield;  a  brown  gelding.  Grim- 
stone  ;  a  bay  gelding,  two  brown  mares.  Miss 
Macready  and  The  Witch;  a  bay  gelding. 
Governor;  a  brown  gelding,  Crawford;  a  bay 
gelding.  Woodman ;  and  a  chestnut  mare.  Miss 
Howell.  Among  the  best  hacks  are  a  brown 
mare.  Purity ;  a  chestnut  gelding,  Kohinor ;  a 
black  mare,  Nanny;  and  a  bay  gelding,  Patch. 
In  the  loose  boxes  are  a  bay  mare,  rising  four, 
called  Lady  Mayoress,  by  Sir  Peter  Laurie, 
dam  Milkmaid;  and  a  bay  gelding,  The  Alder- 
man, same  age,  by  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  out  of  a 
grey  mare  who  has  now  a  filly  foaled  last 
April,  by  Elvaston,  and  who  is  as  perfect  an 
animal  as  we  ever  saw.  Three  ponies  —  Gun- 
powder, Forester,  and  Bloomer  (the  latter  a 
picture) — are    as    "  neat    as    paint ; "    while   El- 
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vaston,  formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Derby, 
by  Ithuriel,  out  of  Sophistry  by  Voltaire,  her 
dam  Wagtail  by  Whisker,  grandam  by  Sorcerer, 
who  combines  blood  and  strength,  and  who  is 
kept  for  the  stud,  is  daily  rising  in  public  estima- 
tion, from  the  valuable  stock  he  has  already  got. 
The  coach-horses  include  Schoolboy,  Surveyor, 
Lieutenant  Perry,  Lord  William  (bought  by 
the  late  Earl  Fitzhardinge  from  Toynbee,  for 
a  hunter,  to  carry  his  lordship),  Richmond, 
Honesty,   and  Hester  Major. 

From  Gloucestershire  we  proceeded  to  Worces- 
shire,  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  an  old  and 
valued  friend  at  Severn  Stoke  Rectory,  and  were 
fortunate  enough  to  arrive  there  the  day  before 
the  annual  cricket  match  between  Lord  Coventry's 
Eleven  and  the  Tewkesbury  Eleven.  Tewkesbury 
mustered  strong  (we  have  unwittingly  perpetrated 
a  pun,  that  city  being  immortalised  by  Shakespeare 
for  its  mustard),  and  fielded  extremely  well.  The 
batting,  however,  of  the  Severn  Stoke  men  pro- 
duced a  large  score,  and  ended  in  their  victory. 
Lord  Coventry's  bowling  was  extremely  good, 
and  he  caught  out  three  of  his  opponents.  Had 
a   prize  been   given   (as  is   done  in   the  musical 
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world)  for  the  best  ^^  catch,"  the  noble  owner  of 
Croome  would  have  carried  it  off.  In  the  evening 
the  two  Elevens  dined  at  the  "Boar's  Head," 
Severn  Stoke — one  of  the  snuggest  and  best  re- 
gulated hostelries  in  all  England ;  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  liberal  and  public-spirited  landlord 
and  landlady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jelfs,  did  their  best 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  their  guests.  During 
the  following  week  the  Worcester  Musical  Festi- 
val took  place,  it  being  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seventh  meeting  of  the  three  choirs,  Wor- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
three  dioceses.  The  vocalists  engaged  were — 
Madame  Clara  Novello,  who  sang,  if  possible, 
more  beautifully  than  ever ;  nothing  could  exceed 
the  manner  in  which  she  gave  "  Pious  Orgies," 
'^  From  Mighty  Kings,"  and  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth."  There  was  but  one  feeling  of 
regret,  which  was  experienced  by  all  present,  both 
in  the  cathedral  and  the  concert-room,  and  that 
arose  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  the  last 
appearance  of  this  highly-gifted  lady  in  Worces- 
ter. The  next  in  rotation,  according  to  the  official 
programme,    were     Mesdames    RudersdoriF    and 
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Weiss,  who  charmed  all  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
talents ;  Mademoiselle  Parepa,  a  most  valuable 
acquisition;  Madame  Sainton  Dolby,  the  long- 
tried  and  acknowledged  fji.vourlte  of  the  public ; 
and  a  very  promising  young  lady,  Miss  M.  Wells, 
who  possesses  a  contralto  voice  of  great  sweetness 
and  power,  and  who  gave  the  music  allotted  to 
her  with  a  dramatic  expression  that  left  nothing 
to  desire.  The  tenors  included  the  finest  male 
English  singers  of  this  or  any  other  day — Sims 
Reevei? ;  Messrs.  K.  Mason  and  Montem  Smith, 
both  of  whom  supported  their  w^ell-earned  repu- 
tation ;  Messrs  Weiss  and  W.  T.  Briggs,  who  sang, 
as  they  ever  do,  classically  and  magnificently  ;  and 
last,  not  least,  Signor  Belletti,  whose  pure  pronun- 
ciation and  emphasis  in  sacred  music  are  worthy 
his  splendid  voice  and  operatic  powers.  Mr. 
Amott,  as  organist,  left  nothing  to  be  wished  for; 
Mr.  G.  Townsend  Smith  was  equally  effioient  at 
the  pianoforte.  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  librarian,  was 
attentive  and  zealous  as  usual;  and  Mr.  Done 
proved  himself  to  be  a  most  admirable  conductor. 
The  band  consisted  of  the  first  talent  in  the  land  : 
Blagrove,  Sainton,  Wilby,  Lucas,  Collins,  Howell, 
Severs,  Pratten,  Williams,   Waetzig,    Anderson, 
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Harper,    Standell,    Catchpole,    Webster,    Healy, 
Chipp,  Godwin,  and  Trust. 

Space  prevents  our  naming  the  violinists,  who, 
by  their  talents  and  attention,  added  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  The  stewards  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  exertions  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  visitors.  The  ladies  who  held  their  plates 
were  as  persevering  as  the  fair  sex  ever  should  be 
in  the  cause  of  charity ;  and  the  greatest  praise 
is  due  to  the  Rev.  R.  Sarjeant,  honorary  secre- 
tary, for  his  courtesy  in  replying  to  the  numer- 
ous applications  for  seats,  his  equity  in  selecting 
them  according  to  priority  of  demand,  and  for 
his  unwearied  zeal  and  courtesy  to  everyone 
who  attended  or  was  connected  with  the  fes- 
tival. 

On  the  first  morning  the  Mayor  of  Worcester 
and  Mrs.  Haigh  inaugurated  the  meeting  by  a 
magnificent  breakfast,  to  which  nearly  four  hun- 
dred people  sat  down.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
public  entertainments  we  ever  attended.  The 
concert  on  the  first  evening  went  off  extremely 
well.  Among  the  gems  were,  "  Che  faro,"  by 
Madame  Dolby ;  "The  Shadow  Song,"  by  Parepa; 
"The  May   Queen,"  exquisitely  sung   by  Clara 
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Novello,  Weiss,  and  Sims  Reeves  ;  and  the  fan- 
tasia, "  Marie  Stuart,"  bj  Pratteu,  on  his  new  per- 
fected flute. 

We  did  not  attend  a  second  performance  at  the 
College  Hall,  in  consequence  of  the  great  discom- 
fort we  w^ere  put  to  on  the  first,  owing  to  the 
thorough  draught  of  air  that  rushed  through  the 
building,  in  consequence  of  all  the  windows  being 
left  open  on  a  cold  foggy  night — a  failing  which 
we  trust  the  directors  will  remedy  on  a  future 
occasion,  for  the  effects  were  felt  by  all,  especially 
the  o-entler  sex. 

In  conclusion,  although  Bishop's  works  were 
excluded,  we  could  have  tolerated  "  Blow  gentle 
gales  "  or  ^'  Soft  zephyrs  in  thy  balmy  wing,"  but 
we  were  not  prepared  for  "  The  winds  whistle 
cold  ;"  and  painfully  could  we  have  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  all  around  us,  who  were  fellow-sufferers 
from  the  baneful  drauglit,  of  "  Cease,  rude 
Boreas."  With  this  slight  drawback,  the  meeting 
was  eminently  successful,  and  will  prove  as  profit- 
able to  the  charity  as  it  was  delightful  to  the 
hearers.  The  dean  kept  open  house  at  the  palace 
during  the  festival,  and  by  hospitality  and  cour- 
tesy contributed   greatly  to   the  success  of  the 
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meeting.  In  the  cathedral,  where  his  voice  was 
potential^  the  reverend  gentleman  showed  his 
discrimination  by  calling  upon  Madame  Clara 
Novello  to  repeat  "Pious  Orgies"  and  "I  know 
that  my  Kedeemer  liveth" — airs  which  drew 
forth  tears  from  many  a  fair  listener.  A  similar 
compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in 
"  Sound  an  alarm,"  who,  from  extreme  fatigue 
and  indisposition,  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
flattering  request. 

In  the  above  instances  we  frankly  admit  that 
the  compliment  was  a  just  one,  especially  to 
Madame  Clara  Novello,  who  appeared  In  the 
cathedral  for  the  last  time,  and  to  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  sang 
the  exciting  appeal  to  arms ;  but,  upon  a  general 
principle,  we  object  to  encores  in  a  sacred  build- 
ing :  first,  because  they  impede  the  order  of  words 
and  music,  which  ought  to  flow  on  unruffled  and 
undisturbed ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  power  of 
selection  is  confined  to  one  individual,  instead  of 
the  majority  of  the  hearers.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  late 
Worcester  meeting;  they  are  founded  upon  a 
universal  basis,  and  the  avoidance  of  encores  would, 
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if  carried  out,  save  a  pang  to  many  talented  singers 
who  may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
most  popular,  yet  equally  difficult,  music  allotted 
to  them ;  and  would,  moreover,  give  a  more 
solemn  tone  to  the  oratorio,  by  preventing  the 
interruption  caused  by  a  demand  for  a  repetition. 
Before  we  conclude  we  cannot  refrain  from 
referring  to  a  new  valuable  invention — Burrow's 
Malvern  landscape -glass,  for  tourists,  deer- 
stalkers, yachtsmen,  or  officers  of  the  army.  It 
gives  a  w^ide  field  with  perfect  clearness  of  defini- 
tion, even  on  a  hazy  day ;  and  having  a  low 
magnifying  power,  does  not  fatigue  the  eyes. 
The  Malvern  rifle-glass,  adapted  more  especially 
for  riflemen  and  those  who  stalk  deer  in  the 
Highlands,  gives  a  small  field  with  great  magnify- 
ing power — so  much  so  that,  at  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  yards,  a  bullet-mark  on  a  target  may  be 
easily  perceived.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  above  glasses  may  be  found  in 
the  testimonials  that  have  been  given  to  them, 
and,  among  a  long  list — including  those  of  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Lygon,  the  Rev.  G.  Fisk,  LL.B.; 
J.  S.  Ayerst,  Esq.,  M.D.;  T.  Rayner,  Esq.,  M.D.; 
F.  Baines  and  J.  Corbett,  Esqs. — we  find    one 
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from  a  noblemaD,  than  whom  a  more  honourable 
man  or  gallant  soldier  does  not  exist  —  Earl 
Beauchamp ;  the  letter  runs  as  follows  • — 

"Dear  Sirs, — As  respects  your  landscape- 
glasses,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  pair  I  pur- 
chased; the  sight  is  clear,  and  they  are  equally 
serviceable  in  the  day-time,  and  as  opera-glasses. 

"  I  am  yours, 
(Signed)  "  Beauchamp. 

"Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Burrow, 
Belle  Vue  Place,  Great  Malvern." 

We  ought  to  add,  that  the  price  for  a  double 
glass,  in  a  sling  leather  case,  is  three  guineas  and 
a-half. 

To  the  above  we  beg  to  add  our  own  testimony, 
and  to  say  that  we  gave  the  glasses  a  most  severe 
trial,  out  of  which  they  came  triumphantly.  We 
used  them  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  the  College 
Hall,  and  they  brought  all  the  musicians,  and 
even  the  small  royal  arms  on  the  organ,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  orchestra,  most  vividly  before 
us.  Placed  as  we  were,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
centre  aisle,  the  above  speaks  volumes  for  their 
efficacy.  Nor  were  they  less  valuable  when,  upon 
our   return    to   Berkeley    Castle,    we,    from    the 
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summit  of  Westridge  Hill,  saw  the  shipping  in  the 
Severn  as  clearly  as  possible — much  more  clearly 
with  this  two-inch  glass  than  we  could  have  done 
with  an  old-fashioned  telescope  of  three  feet  in 
length. 

To  resume.  Ennui,  or  "  blue  devils,"  need 
never  take  possession  of  the  sportsman  during  the 
month  of  November ;  for  he  may  enjoy  hunting, 
coursing,  deer-stalking,  steeple-chasing,  pheasant, 
woodcock,  partridge,  wild-duck,  snipe,  hare,  and 
rabbit  shooting.  For  a  man  who  can  ride  well  to 
hounds,  and  who  can  afford  to  buy  or  hire  a  good 
stud  of  hunters,  there  is  no  county  like  Leices- 
tershire ;  and  Melton  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
heau-ideal  of  a  sportsman's  paradise.  There  are 
few  sights  in  the  wide  world  that  can  come  up  to 
the  hunting-stables  in  this  celebrated  place ;  and 
when,  in  addition  to  a  lounge  to  the  above  during 
a  frost  or  after  a  blank  day,  we  add  that  the 
"meets"  of  the  Quorn  and  Cottesmore  are 
within  distance,  that  the  society  both  of  the  lords 
(and  ladies)  of  the  creation  is  perfect,  and  the 
hosjjitality  unbounded,  what  more  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  town  that  for  years  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  glories  of  the  chase  ? 
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To  those  who  wish  to  unite  balls,  concerts, 
theatricals,  and  tea-parties  with  the  "noble 
science,"  we  should  recommend  Leamington  or 
Cheltenham ;  for  at  both  Spas  the  former  will  be 
had  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  while  the 
hunting,  especially  in  Warwickshire,  will,  or 
ought,  to  satisfy  any  sportsman. 

By  the  death  of  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  the  Glou- 
cestershire Spa  was  deprived  of  a  munificent  pa- 
tron, for,  in  addition  to  his  lordship's  fox-hounds, 
who  hunted  alternate  months  during  the  winter 
season,  a  subscription  pack  of  staghounds  were 
kept  ;  but  the  loss  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
repaired  by  the  spirited  and  successful  exertions 
of  Mr.  Cregoe  Colmore,  who  has  shewn  very 
great  sport,  and  has  deservedly  become  a  most 
popular  master  of  hounds.  We  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  them  four  seasons  ago,  at  Sudely 
Castle,  which,  like  the  famed  abbey  of  the 
poet — 

"  Ricca  e  bella,  non  men  reliogiosa 
E  cortese  a  chiunque  vi  venia." 

And  certainly  a  more  brilliant  sight  we  never  wit- 
nessed :  the  ancient  building  and  chapel,  the 
burial-place  of  Catherine  Parr,  with  their  historl- 
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cal  associations ;  the  galaxy  of  beauty  assembled 
in  the  courtyard;  the  hearty  good  old  English 
welcome  of  the  host  and  hostess ;  the  presence  of 
many  fair  followers  of  Diana — 

"  Pars  ego  nympharum  quae  sunt  in  Achaide,  dixit, 
Una  fui  nee  me  studiosius  altera  saltus  ; 
Legit,  nee  posuit  studiosus  altera  casses." 

the  well-mounted  establishment ;  the  condition  of 
the  pack ;  the  courtesy  of  the  master — all  united 
to  give  a  splendid  scene  of  England  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  blended  with  the  hospitality  of  olden 
times. 

To  those  whose  vocations  or  tastes  compel 
them  to  remain  in  the  "  sooty  "  metropolis  during 
the  winter,  much  sport  may  be  had  from  the  Mo- 
dern Babylon.  Slough,  which  is  reached  in  half 
an  hour,  takes  you  within  reach  of  the  Queen's 
hounds ;  Tring,  which  is  arrived  at  by  the  Bir- 
mingham rail  in  an  hour,  is  within  five  miles  of 
Mentmore,  and  is  the  very  centre  of  Baron  Roth- 
schild's "Hebrew  Melodists,"  and  the  Oakley 
country ;  Northampton  is  handy  for  the  meets 
of  the  Pytchley ;  Leamington  for  those  of  the 
Warwickshire ;  and  Brighton  for  a  gallop  on  the 
Downs  :  in  short,  a  man  may  breakfast  in  London, 
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hunt  in  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedford- 
shire, Hertfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Surrey, 
Su:;sex,  or  Warwickshire,  be  ba^k  again  for  an 
eight  o'clock  dinner  at  the  Clarendon  Plotel,  the 
Wellington,  White's,  or  Boodle's,  and  be  in  time 
for  the  last  piece  at  the  Haymarket  or  Adelphi. 
We  well  remember  that  those  who  hunted,  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago,  with  the  Royal  Staghounds 
or  the  Surrey,  were  obliged  to  send  on  a  hunter 
overnight,  and  to  post  down  the  following  morn- 
ing, to  be  in  time  to  see  the  deer  uncarted;  when, 
if  the  antlered  monarch  of  the  wood  happened  to 
run  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  rendezvous  de 
chasse,  the  sportsman  found  himself  nearly  forty 
miles  from  home,  on  a  tired  horse,  and  his  pair- 
horse  chaise  at  too  great  a  distance  to  avail  him- 
self of,  for  his  return.  The  expense  of  horse  and 
groom,  turnpikes,  posting,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  left  very  little  change  out  of  a  five- 
pound  note. 

In  November,  the  lover  of  the  "  leash "  may 
attend  the  Market  Weighton,  ]\Ialton,  Hornby, 
Catterick,  and  Bainesse  "gatherings,"  in  York- 
shire ;  the  Ridgway  and  Altcar  Clubs,  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  the  Ingestre  Park,  Coquetdale,  Longford, 
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Marham,  Bettisfield,  in  Staffordshire,  Northum- 
berland, Derbyshire,  Norfolk,  and  Flintshire ; 
and  nearer  London,  Southminster  in  Essex,  Card- 
ington  in  Bedfordshire,  Ashdown  Park  in  Berk- 
shire, Newmarket  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hamp- 
ton Court  in  Middlesex — where  he  will  see,  as 
Shakspeare  writes,  "  the  greyhounds  swift  as 
breathed  stags,  ay !  fleeter  than  the  roe,"  and 
ponder  over  the  wonders  of  nature,  which  enables 
a  hare  to  escape  from  its  canine  pursuer ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  while  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  has  been  exercised  in  bringing 
the  breed  to  the  greatest  perfection,  so  as  to 
acquire  speed,  courage,  and  resolution,  the  timid 
animal  described  by  Martial  "  Inter  quadrupedes, 
gloria  prima  lepus,"  continues  to  beat  the  grey- 
hound single-handed.  To  those  who  have  forests, 
or  friends  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  deer- 
stalking will  be  found  one  of  the  most  exciting 
amusements  mortal  man  can  indulge  in  ;  and  no- 
where can  it  be  found  to  greater  perfection  than 
in  the  forests  of  Athol,  ]Mar,  Ben  Ormin, 
Gaulock,  Glenfiddick,  and  Corrichbah.  No  one 
can  expect  to  see  good  sport  who  does  not 
possess  caution  and  patience.     To  these  must  be 
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added  a  first-rate  rifle  from  one  of  the  best  Lon- 
don gunmakers,  an  intelligent  forester,  a  well- 
stocked  tract  of  land,  and  a  couple  of  Grampian 
deer-hounds,  such  as  those  described  by  the  great 
"  Magician  of  the  North  "  :— 

"  Remember'st  thou  my  greyhound  true  ? 
O'er  holt  and  hill  there  never  flew, 
•From  leash  or  slip  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang." 

To  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  propen- 
sities and  instinct  of  the  red-deer  requires  a  long 
apprenticeship  ;  but  a  few  hints  from  a  talented 
writer  in  the  Inverness  Courier  may  be  accept- 
able : — 

"  These  animals  are  uncommonly  acute,  and 
seem  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  sagacity  in 
inventing  and  adopting  plans  of  self-preservation. 
Wherever  a  red-deer  is  found,  if  his  seat  be  care- 
fully examined,  it  will  appear  that  it  possesses  a 
more  commanding  view  than  any  other  part  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  If  a  deer  travels  in 
snow  to  his  form,  he  gazes  at  and  watches  his 
own  track  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  If  the  wind 
blows  from  the  direction  of  his  pursuers,  he  will 
smell  them  at  several  miles'  distance.  If  any  of 
them  are  in  a  state  of  perspiration — not  an  unlikely 
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event  in  a  hot  day  in  September — he  will  detect 
them  much  further.  It  must  have  been  frequently 
observed  that  almost  every  herd  carries  a  young 
one  along  with  it.  The  young  one  is  the  sentinel. 
He  is  placed  on  an  eminence  to  watch,  while  the 
others  browse  beneath ;  and  if  he  attempts  to 
quit  his  post,  the  stags  pursue  and  butt  him  with 
their  horns  until  he  resumes  his  station.  When 
the  leading  stag  is  perplexed  with  baffling  winds, 
he  works  up  the  herd  to  a  pitch  of  terror  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  leaps  from  his  form  as  if  in 
extreme  fright,  scampers  off,  but  soon  returns, 
followed  by  the  others.  After  a  little,  when  no 
danger  is  apparent,  they  begin  to  browse,  and  the 
stag  suddenly  repeats  his  ruse.  In  this  manner 
he  convinces  the  others  that  some  danger  threatens, 
and  they  all  become  watchful  as  so  many  lynxes. 
They  also  adopt  this  system  in  instructing  their 
young.  There  is  a  perpendicular  rock  above  the 
village  Shieldaig,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  stag 
selected  his  form.  He  lay  with  his  flank  towards 
the  precipice,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  degree  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  shep- 
herd or  his  boy,  or  even  the   cutter-men ;  but  if 
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the  gamekeeper  entered  the  ground,  he  bounded 
away  directly." 

Steeple-chases  commence  in  November ;  and 
although  we  own  that,  generally  speaking,  we 
take  no  great  delight  in  such  break-neck  amuse- 
ments, there  are  exceptions  to  this  as  to  every 
rule.  The  original  object  of  this  sport  was  to  test 
the  merits  of  hunters  across  a  fair  hunting 
country,  by  calling  upon  them  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  from  a  given  place  to  some  con- 
spicuous point,  such  as  a  church  steeple. 

This  spirit  of  emulation,  when  owners  or  un- 
professional jockeys  rode,  was  rather  to  be 
approved  of  than  condemned  ;  but  when  the 
aifair  became  a  gambling  one — when  horses,  that 
had  never  been  in  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  and 
had  merely  shown  at  the  cover-side  a  few  times, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  qualification — when 
paid  riders  were  put  up,  and  artificial  fences, 
strong  stone  walls,  and  yawning  ditches,  formed 
part  of  the  course — then  the  whole  aspect  was 
changed,  and  the  trial  of  skill  between  hunters 
degenerated  into  a  dangerous  speculative  race. 
Happily  for  riders  and  steeds,  some  of  the  best 
steeple-chases  take  place  on  race-courses,  with  a 
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sufficient  quantity  of  fences,  hurdles,  and  brooks 
to  diversify  the  sport  of  a  flat  race.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  heavy,  vs^et  land,  or  severe  ridge  and 
furrow,  the  animals  seldom  if  ever  get  so  dead 
beat  as  to  flounder  in  the  water,  or  break  their 
backs  at  a  fence.  Away  they  go,  at  a  Leicester- 
shire hunting  pace,  clearing  the  impediments  at  a 
bound,  rendering  the  finish  a  work  of  skill,  in 
which,  to  prove  successful,  judgment,  patience, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pace  are  requisite 
ingredients.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  a  more 
beautiful,  sportsman-like  sight  than  the  steeple- 
chases on  Pitchcroft — a  spot  that  reminds  one  of 
the  arena  where  the  sons  of  Niobe  were  wont  to 
ride  horses  and  exercise  themselves — 

"  Planus  erat  lateque  patens  prope  moenia  campus, 
Assiduis  pulsatus  equis  ;  ubi  turba  rotarum 
Duraque  mollierant  subjectas  ungula  glebas?" 

— during  the  last  Worcester  autumnal  meeting, 
when  a  splendid  field  of  horses,  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, mounted  by  men  whose  lives  had  been 
devoted  to  hunting,  appeared  at  the  post ;  and,  so 
well  did  they  keep  together  for  the  first  mile,  that 
when  they  charged  the  fence,  with  a  brook  on  the 
other  side,  every  one  of  the  above  were  in  the  air 
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together.  That  some  "tailing"  towards  the  end 
should  have  taken  place  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
bearing  in  mind  the  old  saying,  that  "  'tis  the  pace 
that  kills;"  but  such  would  have  happened  after 
a  scurry  of  five-and-twenty  minutes  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field. When  steeple-chases  are  thus  conducted, 
almost  all  the  objectionable  part  vanishes. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  remarks  upon  a  small  specimen  of  the  equine 
race,  which  are  the  solace  and  the  delight  of  our 
declining  years — the  old  gentleman's  quiet  cob, 
and  the  pony. 

An  old  gentleman's  quiet  cob  is  as  difficult  to 
get  as  any  species  of  animal  ;  for  to  ride  plea- 
santly, it  is  necessary  to  have  strength,  action, 
and  temper  combined.  He  ought  to  go  through 
his  paces  very  much  after  the  fashion  suggested 
by  a  popular  riding-master  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
now  no  more.  We  give  his  phraseology,  as  being 
more  expressive  than  any  we  can  command. 
"  Now,  men,"  said  he,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  "  let 
me  see  the  paces  done  in  a  distinct  manner ;  walk 
steady  and  Aeasy  ;  trot  strong  and  /lactive ;  can- 
ter light  and  Aairy  ;  charge  Aanimated,  vigorous, 
but  not  violent."     Those  who  are  not  disposed 
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to  give  a  "  fancy "  sum  for  such  an  animal, 
we  should  advise  to  commission  a  friend  in  the 
country  to  purchase  a  clever  sound  animal,  un- 
broke,  leaving  his  education  to  be  pursued  in 
London.  Some  years  ago,  our  sporting  readers 
may  remember  a  race-horse  belonging  to  that 
most  estimable  baronet,  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley 
Williams,  which  bore  the  rather  eccentric  name 
of  the  "Bishop  of  Romford's  Cob,"  the  origin 
of  which  was,  we  believe,  as  follows  : — Some 
respectable  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  weak 
nerves,  but  large  means,  inquired  of  a  London 
horse-dealer  whether  he  knew  a  nag  that  would 
suit  him,  money  being  no  object  ?  "  Let  me  see," 
said  the  dealer,  musing,  "  the  bay  is  a  little  too 
skittish,  the  grey  mare  not  quite  up  to  your 
weight,  the  black  rather  leggy — oh !  I  have  it  I 
Jem,  bring  out  the  Bishop  of  Romford's  Cob; 
he's  just  the  animal,  quiet  as  a  lamb,  handsome  as 
paint,  splendid  action — only  a  leetle  too  playful 
for  his  lordship."  The  cob  was  bought  by  one  of 
the  Green  family,  who  was  ashamed  to  own  his 
ignorance  of  episcopal  sees,  and  fancying  Rom- 
ford deserved  a  Bishop  as  well  as  Rochester,  was 
caught  by  the  high-sounding  title.      When  the 
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story  got  up  it  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  was, 
therefore,  perpetuated  as  we  have  above  stated. 

We  now  turn  to  ponies,  of  which  there  are  some 
excellent  breeds  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
among  the  best  may  be  named  those  that  come 
from  the  Welsh,  the  Dartmoor,  and  the  New 
Forests.  Independent  of  the  above,  there  is  annu- 
ally a  large  importation  of  a  beautiful  race  from 
the  islands  of  Zetland.  The  Shelties,  as  they 
are  called,  are  at  once  docile,  strong,  and  finely 
formed,  furnishing  as  fine  a  specimen  of  miniature 
equidie  as  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Their  heads 
are  small,  their  necks  and  throats  in  due  propor- 
tion, their  forms  firm,  their  legs  fine,  and  their 
feet  round  and  neat.  They  are  capable  of  much 
endurance  ;  and,  although  they  scarcely  exceed 
nine  or  ten  hands  high,  are  up  to  the  greatest 
weight.  To  convert  an  ordinary  pony  into  a 
shooting  pony  requires  much  care  and  attention  ; 
and  so  scarce  is  a  first-rate  one,  that  the  highest 
price  will  be  given  for  it — often  as  much  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Half  the  animals  that 
are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  are  not  tho- 
roughly broken,  and  will  move^  start,  or  shy  as 
the  "  gunner "  takes  his  aim,  thus  rendering  any 
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attempt  to  bag  a  bird  perfectly  futile.  A  perfect 
shooting  pony  should  stand  as  still  as  Munchausen's 
frozen  pointer  did,  and  never  move  a  muscle  until 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  his  rider ;  the  rein,  which 
ought  to  be  long,  should  be  thrown  over  his  neck, 
with  a  noose  at  the  end  to  affix  it  to  the  saddle  ; 
and  while  the  sportsman  is  raising  his  gun,  taking 
his  aim,  and  firing,  the  animal  should  remain 
as  motionless  as  the  celebrated  girtless  horse  at 
Charing  Cross,  who  points  towards  the  spot  of  his 
master's  martyrdom.  Many  keepers  fancy  a  pony 
is  thoroughly  broken  when  they  can  fire  off  his 
back  with  tolerable  steadiness;  and  as  they  usually 
keep  them  low  in  food,  they  become,  to  a  certain 
degree,  tractable  ;  but  fill  them  with  plenty  of 
corn  and  beans,  and  a  different  result  will  follow. 
The  quiet  pony  wall  neigh,  prance,  kick,  and  gam- 
bol about,  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  a  circus,  but 
not  at  all  adapted  for  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  take  a  collected  shot.  The  best  trained 
ponies  we  have  ever  met  with,  during  a  somewhat 
long  experience,  received  their  education  from  the 
keepers  in  the  royal  park  at  Richmond,  who,  being 
accustomed  to  kill  deer  from  their  backs,  and 
carry  the  bucks  home  across  their  shoulders,  ren- 
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dered  them  perfectly  quiet.  Before  a  pony  is 
passed,  he  ought  to  go  through  a  pyrotechnic 
examination — a  gun  should  be  fired  off  between 
his  ears,  across  his  loins,  and  from  every  other 
position ;  he  then  should  have  some  squibs,  crack- 
ers, and  rockets  ignited  close  to  him  ;  and  if  under 
this  heavy  and  uncertain  display  of  fireworks  the 
animal  remains  passive,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  will  turn  out  well;  but  even  during 
these  operations  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  him 
well  fed,  so  that  no  change  of  food  may  cause  him 
to  forget  his  duty,  and,  as  the  dealers  call  it,  "kick 
over  the  traces." 

From  horses  we  naturally  turn  to  dogs,  who  are 
characterized  by  unwearied  perseverance,  unflinch- 
ing courage,  unchanging  faithfulness,  affectionate 
and  discriminating  attachment,  in  their  relation  to 
mankind.  Among  the  animals  who,  through  the  aid 
of  human  art  and  reason,  have  become  subservient 
to  the  use  and  the  amusement  of  man,  the  dog 
stands  conspicuously  forth  as  a  laborious  and  intel- 
ligent servant ;  yet,  although  education  and  do- 
mestication have  done  much,  without  the  natural 
and  almost  miraculous  instinct  attached  to  this 
race,  man's  labour  would  have  been  in  vain.   That 
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the  qualities  induced  by  instruction  become  more 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  character  of  the 
animal  by  successive  transmission  from  parent  to 
oiFspring,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  deeply 
studied  the  subject ;  and  a  most  acute,  sensible, 
and  accurate  canine  observer  thus  records  his 
opinion  : — 

"  Very  different  propensities  are  found  in  the 
various  breeds  of  domestic  dogs,  and  they  are 
always  such  as  are  particularly  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  each  of  these  breeds  has  long  been 
and  is  still  applied.  The  performances  of  the 
shepherd's  dog,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  little  less  than  human  intelligence,  are  much 
too  artificial  and  too  much  in  opposition  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal  to  be  attributed  to  instinct ; 
and  yet  the  young  dogs  of  this  breed  appear  to 
have  a  propensity  to  the  performance  of  these 
services,  or,  as  the  shepherds  say,  a  thorough-bred 
one  will  take  to  them  naturally.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  same  things  could  be  taught  to  dogs  of 
other  breeds." 

After  adducing  instances  of  similar  propensities 
in  the  hound,  the  pointer,  and  other  races,  the 
writer  thus  proceeds  : — 
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"  No  one  can  suppose  that  nature  has  given  to 
these  several  varieties  of  the  same  species  such 
very  different  instinctive  propensities,  and  that 
each  of  these  breeds  should  possess  those  which 
are  best  suited  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
respectively  applied.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  these  breeds,  having  been  long  treated  as 
they  now  are,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses,  should 
have  acquired  habits  by  experience  and  instruction, 
which  in  course  of  time  have  become  hereditary. 
From  these  and  many  other  observations,  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  propensities  that  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
instinctive  are  not  implanted  in  animals  by  nature, 
but  that  they  are  the  result  of  long  experience, 
acquired  and  accumulated  through  many  genera- 
tions, so  as  in  the  course  of  time  to  assume  the 
character  of  instinct." 

We  have  already  treated  of  pointers,  setters, 
spaniels,  and  retrievers,  and  therefore,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
warning  those  in  search  of  good  dogs  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  swindling  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  for,  if  they  are,  they  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  find  some  fine-nosed,  staunch 
VOL.  II.  L 
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animal,  recommended  as  the  Dean  of  Hounslow's 
pointer,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clerical  "  cob" 
already  alluded  to.  The  best  plan,  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  is  to  apply  to  some  re- 
spectable gamekeeper,  or  to  attend  Tattersall's, 
and,  by  offering  a  fair  and  liberal  price,  you  will 
ensure  dogs  of  each  class  that  will  do  their  work 
well,  and  not  mar  your  own  and  your  friends' 
sport  by  putting  up  coveys,  breaking  loose,  run- 
ning riot,  hunting  hares,  and  mangling  wounded 
birds. 

Proceed  we  to  a  notice  of  the  English  fox- 
hound, which  is  unquestionably  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  country,  in  every  point  that  respects 
character  and  structure ;  his  nose  being  finer,  his 
speed  greater,  his  perseverance  more  lasting,  and 
his  temper  more  placable.  A  good  foxhound 
should  possess  the  following  requisites: — Legs 
straight  as  arrows,  feet  round,  and  not  too  large, 
shoulders  well  set  back,  breast  rather  wide  than 
narrow,  chest  deep,  back  broad,  head  small,  neck 
thin,  tail  thick  and  bushy,  and  well  carried.  The 
average  height  of  the  most  approved  breed  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches.  In  some  ex- 
periments made  as  to  the  swiftness  of  hounds,  it 
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was  ascertained  that  Merlin,  a  celebrated  fox- 
hound, belonging  to  Colonel  Thornton,  performed 
four  miles  in  seven  minutes,  a  feat  which,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  could  be  exceeded  in  the 
present  day  of  killing  paces. 

The  harrier  is  a  cross  between  the  large  slow- 
hunting  harrier  and  the  little  fox-beagle,  and  is 
usually  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  height. 
In  some  countries  where  the  heaths  are  wild,  and 
the  hares  particularly  large  and  strong,  dwarf 
foxhounds  are  drafted  into  the  pack.  It  is  some 
few  years  since  we  have  hunted  with  what  is 
irreverently  called  a  "  currant-jelly  pack,"  and  yet 
our  taste  for  it  is  undiminished.  Of  course  it 
bears  no  more  comparison  to  fox-hunting  than 
Thames  angling  does  to  a  day's  fly-fishing  on  the 
Spey,  or  sparrow  to  woodcock  shooting.  Still,  as 
an  agreeable  way  of  passing  a  few  hours  in  a  non- 
fox-hunting  country,  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 
It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  were  on 
a  visit  to  a  highly  esteemed  friend  in  Sussex, 
than  whom  a  better  rider  or  sportsman  never 
existed,  and  were  quite  delighted  with  his  pack 
of  harriers.  They  have  evidently  been  selected 
with  care,  are  well  hunted,  and  contribute  greatly 

l2 
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to  the  amusement  of  the  farmers  and  others  re- 
siding within  the  neighbourhood  of  Chichester. 
The  gallant  master,  the  Honourable  Augustus 
Berkeley,  is  well  mounted,  and,  despite  the  crush- 
ing fall  he  unfortunately  met  with,  rides  well  to 
his  hounds.  His  chestnut  horse,  Redwood,  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Cheltenham,  is  too 
good  for  the  hilly  country.  A  better  goer  or 
finer  fencer  was  never  seen ;  and  a  brown  mare, 
bought  of  a  Hampshire  baronet,  is  equally  clever. 
Mr.  Cheeseman,  who  takes  part  in  the  keep  and 
hunting  of  the  hounds,  is  a  good  sportsman,  and 
is  never  without  a  smartish  horse.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  pack  of  harriers  in  this  hilly  part 
of  the  county,  is  a  great  boon  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  we  wish  the  old  Meltonian  every  success  in 
his  public-spirited  undertaking. 

Among  the  carnivorous  animals  that  now  exist 
in  Great  Britain,  the  fox  is  the  only  one  that  is 
strictly  preserved,  and  despite  his  mighty  depre- 
dations, which  often  end  in  the  total  depopulation 
of  a  whole  poultry-yard,  and  the  havoc  he  makes 
among  the  pheasants,  partridges,  and  rabbits,  no 
one  with  any  pretension  to  respectability  would 
be  guilty  of  that  greatest  of  crimes  in  the  eyes  of 
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country  gentlemen,  vulpecide.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  that 
black  sheep  are  to  be  found  in  every  flock.  We 
have  been  led  to  make  the  above  remark,  because 
a  complaint  reached  us  last  winter,  that  a  gentle- 
man, holding  a  high  position  in  society,  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  destroyed  several 
litters  of  cubs.  We  hope  we  were  misinformed, 
and  in  reply  to  our  friend's  statement  forwarded 
him  a  copy  of  verses,  which  we  knocked  off  some 
years  ago,  when  a  county  member  of  Parliament 
was  strongly  suspected  of  the  crime.  We  make 
no  alteration — the  lines  are  applicable  to  all — and 
if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  supposed  guilty 
party,  may  act  as  a  warning.  If  the  cap  fits,  let 
him  wear  it : — 

THE  YULPECIDE. 

AiB,— "The  Old  English  Gentleman." 

I'll  sing  you  a  new  song,  that  was  made  by  a  bald  pate, 
About  a  modern  vulpecide,  who  has  a  large  estate, 
Who,  though  he  is  a  senator,  is  ne'er  heard  of  in  debate, 
And  who  traps  the  vulpine  race  at  a  very  awful  rate, 

Z7n-like  an  English  fox-hunter, 
All  of  the  olden  time. 
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With  an  old  hall  hung   about  with  pikes,  guns,  and 

matchlocks, 
With  hidden  traps,  which  much  I  grieve,  have  caught 

full  many  a  fox ; 
And  a  brush  or  two,  not  fairly  won,  after  a  gallant  chase, 
But  cut  from  the  trapped  animal — oh,  what  a  sad  dis- 
grace ! 

For  an  English  gentleman 
Of  this  or  olden  time. 

When  winter  old,  brings  frost  and  cold,  he  sets  his  mur- 
derous traps ; 
And  when  a  blank  day  does  occur,  he  speaks  of  '  sad 

mishaps,' 
Of  gipsies,  trampers,  vagabonds,  who  through  the  coverts 

roam 
To  carry  on  a  lawless  trade.  Why  don't  he  look  at  home  ? 
To  this  un-English  vulpecide, 
Not  of  the  olden  time. 

He  slyly  hints  that  game-keepers,  oft  '  on  a  shiny  night,' 
Have  killed  at  least  a  dozen  cubs,  all  out  of  bitter  spite ; 
And  vows,  if  once  he  caught  the  rogues,  he'd  make  the 

rascals  pay — 
I  rather  think  that  one,  at  least,  he  meets  with  every  day; 

And  that's  this  hateful  vulpecide, 

All  of  the  present  day. 

Shooting     is     at    its    height  ;     as    Thomson 

writes : — 

"  The  gun, 
Glanced  just,  and  sudden  from  the  fowler's  eye, 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions  ;  and  again, 
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Immediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 
Dead  to  the  ground ;  or  drives  them  wide  dispersed, 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various  down  the  wind." 

Few,  however,  have,  during  the  last  shooting 
season,  experienced  the  pleasure  described  by  the 
poet  of  nature.  Grouse  were  scarce,  partridges 
not  plentiful,  pheasants  scarcely  to  be  met  with, 
and  hares,  in  many  places,  dying  of  disease. 
Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  land-owners  wisely 
gave  their  game  a  year  of  jubilee,  in  the  hopes 
that,  by  so  doing,  the  breed  may  be  improved 
next  year.  As  we  were  deprived  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  oiir  October  shooting,  we,  although  rather 
late  in  the  year,  availed  ourselves  of  a  friend's 
offer  to  take  a  Thames  cruise  with  him ;  so  order- 
ing an  extra  warm  pea-jacket,  and  a  waterproof 
suit,  we  left  Greenwich,  just  as  the  last  whitebait 
were  taking  their  departure,  and  the  "  Trafalgar  " 
and  "  Ship  "  were  beginning  to  feel  the  termina- 
tion of  the  London  season. 

We  pass  over  our  trips  to  and  from  the  Nore, 
Chatham,  Gravesend,  Erith,  Southend,  and  bring 
our  readers  to  the  morning  when,  after  a  stormy 
and  wet  sail,  we  ran  alongside  the  pier  at 
Margate. 
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There  are  few  spots  in  the  wide  universe  that 
look  more  dull,  wretched,  and  dreary  than  a 
fashionable  watering-place  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November ;  we  except  Brighton,  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  when  that 
town,  which  was  raised  from  a  small  fishing 
village  to  its  present  magnificence  by  the  Aladdin- 
like wand  of  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  the  Fourth,  is  not  full  of  life  and  gaiety. 

The  truth  of  the  above  remark  was  realized 
in  the  expedition  we  made  to  Margate  and 
Ramsgate  towards  the  middle  of  October;  for, 
although  in  a  well-found  yacht,  we  could  not, 
with  Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie,  complain  that  we  were 
unable  ''  to  carry  the  comforts  of  the  Sautmarket 
with  us :"  still  the  desolation  that  presented  itself 
in  the  above-mentioned  locales^  the  summer 
Paradises  of  Londoners,  was  truly  appalling.  In 
vain  we  looked  for  the  joyous  life,  the  rollicking 
fun,  the  wild  excitement,  the  noisy  bustle,  that 
once  characterized  these  favoured  temples  of 
Hygeia.  ''Where  are  they  gone?"  we  inwardly 
asked — echo  answered  *'  Gone."  How  vividly  do 
we  recollect  our  first  visit  to  Margate,  during  the 
summer  of  1857 !     The  pier  was  crowded  with 
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gaily-dressed  ladies,  accompanied  by  their  cigar- 
smoking  cavaliers ;  the  jetty  was  nearly  blocked 
up  with  elderly  gentlemen  and  antiquated  dames 
in  Bath-chairs;  nursery-maids  with  their  nume- 
rous charges  of  young  Willies,  Tommies,  Sammies, 
Jacks,  Julias,  Susans,  Matildas,  and  Harriet 
Emmas ;  porters  conveying  baggage  to  and  from 
the  steamboats,  showing  little  or  no  respect  to 
the  pedestrians;  "would  be"  yachtsmen  with 
duck  trowsers,  blue  jackets,  fancy  boating  shirts, 
glazed  hats,  and  long  telescopes,  discoursing  of 
jib-booms,  close-reefed  topsails,  balloon  sails,  and 
spankers,  and  who,  probably,  if  put  to  the  test, 
would  answer  in  the  way  the  cockney  sailor  once 
did,  when,  upon  being  asked  by  the  captain  "if  he 
would  like  to  take  the  helm  ?"  responded,  "  I 
never  take  anything  between  breakfast  and 
lunch ;"  young  ladies  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  with  attendant  beaux,  more  exaggerated 
in  their  costume  than  their  fair  companions ; 
middle-aged  females  "  got  up  "  in  the  most  juve- 
nile manner,  with  knowing  hats,  short  petticoats, 
and  those  fawn-coloured  boots  so  peculiar  to  the 
visitors  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  ragged  urchins 
offering  their  services  as  carriers  of  carpet-bags 
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and  cloaks  ;  boatmen  recommending  a  sail  round 
the  forsaken  hull  of  the  "  Northern  Belle,"  as  if 
the  wreck  of  an  ill-fated  ship  would  furnish  agree- 
able reflections  on  a  pleasure  trip ;  the  town  band 
playing  all  the  popular  operatic  airs  to  the 
delighted  multitude  —  and  all  multitudes  are  de- 
lighted with  music,  especially  when  they  can  have 
it  for  nothing.  To  illustrate  this,  how  often  have 
we  watched  the  listeners,  and  proved  our  assertion! 
It  was  only  last  August,  at  Brighton,  that  there 
was  a  small  itinerant  band  of  instrumentalists 
and  vocalists,  who  commenced  playing  opposite 
Bacon's  excellent  hotel,  the  good  '^  Old  Ship," 
and  proceeded  by  short  stages  towards  the  aristo- 
cratic precincts  of  Brunswick  Square  and  Terrace. 
Having  on  the  onset  "  paid  our  footing,"  we  were 
enabled  to  attend  to  others ;  and  unquestionably 
the  majority,  who  seemed  to  have  souls  for  music, 
so  long  as  no  voluntary  levy  was  made  upon  them, 
invariably  touched  their  companions  when  the 
tambourine  was  handed  round  for  contributions, 
exclaiming  (and  in  so  doing  adding  injury  to 
insult),  "  Come  along,  we've  heard  enough  of  this 
wretched  music !" 

We   have   digressed:    return   we   to  Margate 
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jetty,  where,  independent  of  the  above  enume- 
rated parties,  might  be  found  all  those  bodies 
which  children  introduce  when  trying  to  ascertain 
their  future  profession  by  a  digit  process :  soldier, 
sailor,  tinker,  tailor,  gentleman,  apothecary,  plough- 
boy — we  won't  mention  the  last,  because  not  many 
of  the  "  swell-mob  "  visit  this  favoured  spot. 

If  the  jetty  was  alive,  the  streets  were  equally 
so ;  flymen,  goat  and  donkey  drivers,  owners  of 
children's  perambulators  and  chaises;  boatmen, 
pie-men,  shoeblacks ;  vendors  of  cakes,  bath-buns, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  strawberries,  pologne- 
sausages,  lollypops,  brandy-balls,  ginger-beer,  im- 
perial pop,  periwinkles,  shrimps,  red  herrings, 
gingerbread  nuts,  and  roast  potatoes ;  saleswomen 
offering  laces,  embroidered  collars,  worked  sleeves, 
anti-macassar  crochet-work,  worsted  ornaments 
for  the  table,  children's  socks,  garters,  and  night- 
caps ;  salesmen  with  shoes,  boots,  slippers,  boot- 
laces, and  blacking-balls ;  fishermen  crying  fresh 
soles,  lobsters,  whitings,  shrimps,  Pegwell  Bay 
prawns,  mackerel  "all  alive!"  when  probably,  on 
nearer  inspection,  the  finny  tribe  would  be  dis- 
covered to  have  left  their  native  element  some 
days  previous. 
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Then  the  shoving  and  elbowing  of  the  pedes- 
trians; the  reckless  driving  of  those  determined 
to  have  a  good  hour's  worth  for  their  money ;  the 
shouts  and  yells  of  the  donkey  boys,  as  they 
goaded  their  poor  dumb  brutes  on,  laden  with  a 
heavy  freight  of  some  "fat,  fair,  and  forty" 
citizen  ;  the  wild  scampering  of  tucked-up,  weedy 
thorough-bred  horses,  mounted  by  young  ladies 
whose  hands  and  feet  sufficiently  proved  that  equi- 
tation had  not  been  part  of  their  education  at 
Minerva  House,  Camberwell,  Belle  Vue  Lodge, 
Clapham,  Elm  Mansion,  Brixton,  The  Cedars, 
Hammersmith,  The  Priory,  Camden  Row,  or  any 
other  suburban  boarding-school. 

The  bathing  women  were  fully  and  actively  em- 
ployed, and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  machine 
beforehand;  the  taverns,  bath-rooms,  pastry-cook 
shops,  eating-houses,  were  full  to  repletion,  and 
scarcely  a  placard  was  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
town  announcing  "  apartments,"  the  utmost  notice 
being  "  One  bed  to  be  had."  The  assembly- 
rooms  were  open,  and  Genge,  the  sweetest  of 
tenors,  with  other  talented  male  and  female  vo- 
calists, were  nightly  indulging  a  numerous  au- 
dience in  the  splendid  building  in  Hawley-square. 
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The  Theatre  Royal  proclaimed  a  number  of  me- 
tropolitan "  stars  "  who  were  to  brighten  the  dra- 
matic hemisphere  during  the  season  ;  the  American 
Circus  was  advertised  to  open  for  two  evening 
and   two   morning  entertainments  of  "  man  and 
horse,"  in  which  "stupendous   elephants,"  "mag- 
nificent  highly-trained   horses,"   talented   riders, 
unequalled    acrobats,  daring   tight-rope  dancers, 
clever   ponies,    educated   mules,    dashing   female 
equestrians,  and  jocose  clowns,  were  to  take  part; 
the    grotto    was    open;    a    commodious    swing 
tempted   the  juveniles   to   the  rural   cottage  at 
Shallows,  where  the  landlord  kept  his  guests  in 
hot  water  for  the  small  charge  of   eightperice; 
the  largest  hog  in  England  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
"Dog  and  Duck"  bowling-green,  thus  giving  the 
visitors  to  this  picturesque  spot  an  opportunity  of 
"  going  the  whole  hog ; "  the  "  Hussar"  advertised 
the   delight  and  comfort   of  his  tea,  fruit,  and 
pleasure    gardens;    Dixon,   the    librarian,    than 
whom  a  more  civil,  attentive  obliging  bibliopollst 
does  not  exist,  administered  to  the  mental  wants 
of  the  visitors  by  a  well-assorted  collection  of 
books,   and   an   extraordinary   supply   of    news- 
papers, serials,  and  magazines ;  archery,  floricul- 
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tural,  and  horticultural  meetings  were  to  be  held, 
excursion  trains  were  to  convey  the  million  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  to  lionize  the  Cathedral  and 
town  of  Canterbury,  and  to  witness  the  unique 
fetes  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham ;  steam- 
boats were  constantly  plying  to  Dover  and  Bou- 
logne; and  last,  not  least,  Tivoli  held  forth  a 
series  of  attractions,  such  as  would  have  thrown 
old  Vauxhall  into  the  background :  fortune-telling, 
singing,  dancing,  archery,  shooting,  eating,  and 
drinking  being  the  order  of  the  day  and  evening. 

Such  were  the  delights  of  Margate  during  the 
summer  trip.  Now  mark  the  difference  during 
the  "  yellow  sere "  of  autumn,  which  forms  as 
great  a  contrast  as  the  steamboat  "  Magician  '*  of 
the  present  day  does  to  the  Margate  hoy  "  Forti- 
tude," of  1810. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  October,  1860,  that,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north-west,  and  a  favour- 
able tide,  we  ran  our  "craft"  into  the  well- 
protected  little  harbour  under  the  pier,  and 
were  shortly  snugly  moored  in  a  safe  berth. 
Upon  looking  out  all  we  could  perceive  were  a 
few  flymen,  a  gentleman  taking  a  constitutional 
walk,  and  one  or  two  fishermen :  our  arrival  had 
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not  created  the  slightest  sensation,  and  the  whole 
scene  reminded  us  of  the  story  of  our  childhood, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  Morpheus,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  in  a  profound  sleep. 

Upon  the  following  day  we  landed  ;•  and  then 
the  dulness  became  even  more  apparent.  Half 
the  refreshment-rooms  were  shut  up ;  many  of 
the  fancy  shops  had  adopted  an  earlier  closing 
movement  than  is  usually  carried  out ;  the  theatre 
had  completed  its  season ;  the  assembly-rooms 
could  no  longer  boast  of  the  most  popular  vocal 
talent  of  the  day,  nor  was  its  floor  graced  with 
the  movements  of  those  who  indulged  on  "the 
light  fantastic  toe  ; "  the  town  band  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  itinerant  musicians  with  some 
noisy  brazen  instruments,  and  an  Italian  boy  with 
a  "  tooth-setting-on-edge  "  hurdy-gurdy ;  the  stud 
of  donkeys  was  reduced  to  three  or  four ;  one  goat- 
chaise  alone  appeared  upon  the  stand ;  perambu- 
lators were  laid  up  in  ordinary  near  the  fort; 
striking  likenesses  at  one  shilling  each,  including 
the  frame,  were  not  to  be  had;  pleasure-boats 
and  bathing-machines  were  removed  from  the 
beach  to  snugger  quarters  inland ;  the  shoe-black 
fraternity  were  represented  by  two  or  three  ragged 
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urchins,  who  were  as  ready  to  do  an  odd  job,  run 
for  a  fly,  show  you  to  the  post-office,  or  carry  a 
carpet-bag  to  the  station,  as  to  polish  your  boots. 
The  flymen  looked  the  very  pictures  of  despairing 
resignation ;  and  not  even  the  arrival  of  a  train 
could  arouse  them  from  their  lethargy.  The 
Preventive  Service  man  walked  his  solitary  round 
without  being  subjected,  as  in  summer,  to  sundry 
queries  respecting  the  state  of  the  tide,  weather, 
and  the  rig  of  vessels  in  the  offing.  The  pianistes 
at  the  baths  now  "  wasted  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air,"  and  could  not,  like  the  naiads  of  old, 
attract  the  listeners  to  the  liquid  element.  The 
carvers  at  the  cooks'-shops,  who  were  wont  to 
slice  acres  of  boiled,  roast,  pressed  beef,  tongue, 
hams,  and  fowls,  found  their  "  occupation  gone." 
The  veteran  in  the  archery-field  had  terminated 
his  bow-and-arrow  campaign ;  lotteries  and  raffles 
no  longer  raised  the  hope  of  the  speculator ; 
coaches  no  longer  plied  to  St.  Peter's,  Broadstairs, 
and  Ramsgate.  The  glories  of  Tivoli  had  faded  ; 
and  a  sixpenny  admission  and  refreshment  ticket 
was  all  that  was  left  to  remind  the  stras^ji-linff 
visitors  of  this  Kentish  Cremorne.  The  whole 
town,  from  the  Royal  Crescent,  at  the  west  end, 
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to  the  eastern  extremity,  near  the  neat  Coast- 
guard station — from  the  pier  on  the  north  to  the 
old  parish  church  in  the  south — with  the  interme- 
diate streets,  squares,  crescents,  rows,  parades, 
and  terraces,  hung  out  their  flags  of  distress,  in 
the  shape  of  "  houses  "  and  "  apartments  to  let." 
Killick's  well-reo^ulated  boardinor-house  was  almost 
tenantless.  The  last  new  novels  were  left  to  o;race 
the  bookcases  of  the  respective  libraries,  instead 
of  being  anxiously  sought  after  by  the  reading 
public  ;  letter  and  note-papers,  headed  with  select 
views  of  Marojate  and  the  humours  of  the  bath- 
ing-machines,  were  neither  looked  at  through  the 
windows,  nor  asked  for.  Yintners'  light  spring- 
carts  no  longer  conveyed  pale  sherry,  old  port. 
Bass's  ale,  or  Guinness's  porter  to  the  thir^ty 
visitors.  Cobb's  draymen  had,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  holiday,  the  consumption  of  his  malt 
liquors,  which  are  ^^No  1,  letter  A,"  being  con- 
fined to  the  residents  and  occasional  strati^f^lers 
like  ourselves.  The  apothecaries'  boys,  partly 
owing  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  dearth 
of  strangers,  could  whistle  leisurely  by  the  way, 
"  for  want  of  thought."  The  post-office  was  not 
VOL.  II.  M 
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besieged  with  anxious  inquirers ;  the  decks  and 
cabins  of  the  London  steamers  were  not  thronged 
with  passengers  ;  there  was  no  rush  at  the  railway 
for  the  best  seats ;  the  electric  telegraph  was 
mute.  Shell  and  sea-weed  gatherers  had  ceased 
their  labours.  The  notice  of  the  Council  of  the 
Borough,  headed  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor,  and 
signed  by  the  town-clerk,  threatening  law  pro- 
ceedings against  those  who  wilfully  exposed  them- 
selves while  bathing,  was  a  dead  letter,  as  scarcely 
one  individual  was  found  rash  enough  to  take  an 
immersion  in  "  the  briny,"  with  a  strong  wind 
blowino^  from  the  north-west.  The  awninofs  of 
the  bathing-machines,  spotted  like  Lord  Zetland's 
racing  jacket,  were  hung  out  to  dry ;  the  horses 
that  dragged  these  lumbering  vehicles  half-a-mile, 
over  the  sands  and  shingle,  were  turned  to  some 
other  purpose.  The  streets  were  no  longer  en- 
livened with  Punch's  Thespian  puppet-show,  the 
Royal  Marionettes,  wandering  troops  of  negro 
melodists,  and  jointless  acrobats;  nor  was  the 
attention  cf  the  servant-maids  attracted  by  some 
well-turned-out  "drag,"  freighted  with  young 
cavalry  officers  from  Canterbury  barracks ;  nor 
were  the  children  and  nurse-maids  scared  at  the 
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appearance  of  some  military-looking  cavalier, 
mounted  on  a  superb  charger,  who, 

"  With  heel  insidiously  at  the  side, 
Provoked  the  canter  which  he  seemed  to  chide," 

in  his  earnest  attempt  to  "  witch  the  world  with 
noble  horsemanship."  In  short,  the  "  Hall  of 
Tara"  immortalized  by  Thomas  Moore,  Gold- 
smith's 

"  Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain/' 

the  banqueting-room  so  beautifully  described  by 
Byron,  the  scene  of  Macbeth's  coena  and  Banquo's 
spirit,  were  not  more  deserted  than  was  Margate 
at  the  period  we  write  of;  and  we,  who  in  the 
summer  of  1857  thought  ourselves  very  lucky  in 
securing  a  bed  made  up  on  the  sofa,  in  a  small 
room,  of  unhealthy  ventilation,  and  spare  adjuncts 
to  the  toilet,  for  which  we  were  charged  six 
shillino^s  a  niMit,  were  in  October  last  offered 
drawing-room  apartments  in  one  of  the  best 
houses,  in  the  most  fashionable  situation,  for  a 
guinea  a  week ;  and,  if  taken  for  the  winter,  the 
whole  of  the  house,  containing  four  storeys,  and 
beautifully  furnished,  at  the  same  rate. 

In  conclusion,  Margate  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 

]M  2 
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after  its  winter  eclipse,  again  shine  forth  re- 
splendently  in  the  summer,  and  prove  as  exhilarat- 
ing to  the  spirits  of  the  happy  throng  that  gathers 
there,  as  it  will  tend  to  restore  the  invalid,  and 
keep  the  convalescent  in  perfect  health. 
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'^  North — Thank  heaven  for  winter!  Would  that  it  lasted  all  year  long  I 
Spring  is  pretty  well  in  its  way,  with  budding  branches  and  carolling  birds, 
and  wimpliug  burnies,  and  fleecy  skies,  and  dew-like  showers,  softening  and 
brightening  the  bosom  of  old  mother  earth.  Summer  is  not  much  amiss, 
with  umbrageous  woods,  glittering  atmosphere,  and  awakening  thunder- 
storms. Nor  let  me  libel  Autumn,  in  her  gorgeous  bounty  and  lier  beautiful 
decays.  But  Winter,  dear  cold-handed,  warm-hearted  Winter,  welcome  thou 
to  my  fiir-clad  bosom !  Thine  are  the  sharp,  short,  bracing,  invigorating  days, 
that  screw  up  muscle,  fibre  and  nerves,  like  the  strings  of  an  old  Cremona, 
discoursing  excellent  music — thine  the  long  snow-silent,  or  hail-rattling  nights, 
with  earthly  firesides  and  heavenly  luminaries,  for  home  comforts  or  travelling 
imaginations,  for  imdisturbed  imprisonment  or  imboimded  freedom,  for  the 
affections  of  the  heart  and  the  flights  of  the  soul !     Thine,  too 

"  Shepherd — Thine,  too,  skatin',  and  curlin',  and  grewin',  and  a'  sorts  o' 
deavilry  amang  lads  and  lasses  at  rockins  and  kirns." 

NocTES  Ambrostan^e. 

''Now  Winter  old  brings  frost  and  cold" — Hints  for  the 
Farm — Operations  in  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  — 
Festivals  and  Remarkable  Days — Sports  of  the  Month — 
Blondin,  sans  peui-,  but  not  sans  reproclie — His  reckless 
daring — Ballooning  in  the  United  States — Wild-goose 
Shooting  —  A  Dissertation  on  Sporting  Dogs  —  Anec- 
dote of  a  Celebrated  Staghound  of  former  days  — 
Instinct  of  a  Dog  of  the  present  day — ^IManly  Speech  of 
the  late  Earl  Fitzhardinge  in  favour  of  the  Tm^f  and  the 
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Stage — Proposed  Regulations  respecting  Salmon  Fishing 
— Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Turf — Present  Glories — Bygone 
Glories — An  Episode — Ascot  in  the  time  of  the  Prince 
Regent — A  few  Remarks  on  Race -horses  and  Hunters — 
Hint  to  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests — Lon- 
don Monstrosities — A  Foreign  Trip — Bayswater  to  Bor- 
deaux, 

Winter  has  now  set  in ;  verdure,  foliage,  and 
flowers  have  vanished ;  and  the  sky  is  either  filled 
with  clouds  and  gloom,  or  sparkles  with  a  frosty 
radiance.  Westerly  winds  predominate,  which, 
often  varying  to  the  south-west  and  south,  waft  a 
heated  air  from  warmer  climates,  by  which  frost 
is  moderated.  The  coldest  December  on  record 
was  in  1788;  the  warmest  in  1852;  the  usual 
mean  of  the  month  is  about  37  degrees,  but 
towards  the  end  frost  may  be  expected.  The 
farmer  may  employ  his  time  in  ploughing  stubbles 
and  subsoiling,  which  should  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Lime  may  be  carted  from  the 
kiln,  marl  from  the  pit  and  trenches,  and  manure 
to  the  fields  where  wanted.  In  favourable  weather 
the  digging  of  hop-grounds  may  be  commenced ; 
during  frost,  manure  and  poles  should  be  carted 
to  the  ground.  This  is  the  fittest  season  for 
draining.      When    the    weather    permits,    forest 
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planting  may  be  proceeded  with  ;  trenching, 
fencing,  digging,  pruning,  and  thinning,  should  be 
carried  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  Cattle  must 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  last  month ;  they 
are  to  be  kept  warm,  dry,  and  clean,  with  plenty 
of  litter.  In  frosty  weather,  breeding  cows  and 
ewes  should  have  a  daily  feed  of  white  and  yellow 
turnips ;  and  sheep  should  be  looked  to,  with  re- 
ference to  foot-rot. 

Attention  now  must  be  paid  to  the  flower  and 
kitchen  garden ;  in  the  former,  decayed  flowers 
must  be  cut  down,  and  the  borders  dug,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  any  bulbs.  Plants, 
whose  hardiness  there  is  any  doubt  about,  should 
have  some  mulchino^  of  lio;ht  litter  or  leaves  laid 
round  about  their  roots — if  the  latter,  cover  them 
lightly  with  soil,  to  prevent  them  being  blown 
about.  Hydrangeas,  fuchsias,  salvias,  tender 
roses,  and  many  others,  may  be  preserved  in  this 
manner.  In  the  kitchen-garden,  celery  should 
now  be  earthed  up,  and  in  so  careful  a  manner  as 
not  to  require  the  operation  again  ;  force  aspara- 
gus, also  rhubarb  (the  Elford),  and  sea-kale;  lay 
in,  as  early  as  possible  this  month,  the  brocoli, 
both  purple  and  white.     If  the  weather  is  severe, 
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it  would  be  judicious  to  cover  the  ridges  of  celery 
either  with  litter  or  soft  meadow  hay  ;  the  tops  of 
the  celery  should  be  occasionally  examined,  to  see 
if  they  rot,  for  then  the  decay  is  sure  to  proceed 
through  the  whole  of  the  plant.  Early  frame 
and  Charlton  peas,  long  pod  beans,  radish,  and 
cos-lettuce  may  be  got  in,  where  the  situation  is 
southward  and  dry.  Little  else  in  the  way  of 
sowing  can  be  usefully  accomplished.  Trenching, 
digging,  and  ridging  may  proceed,  if  the  ground 
is  not  too  wet ;  in  mild  weather,  transplanting 
and  pruning  may  be  performed  ;  and  in  frosty 
weather,  dung  may  be  got  on  the  ground.  All 
nature  is  now  in  a  state  of  repose,  awaiting  the 
return  of  those  joyous,  enlivening,  sunny  days  of 
early  spring,  when  fresh  life  will  be  infused  into 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

December  abounds  with  festivals  and  remark- 
able days,  many  of  which  are  too  well  known  to 
be  recorded — such  as  Christmas  Eve  and  Christ- 
mas Day.  On  St.  Thomas's  Day,  the  shortest  of 
the  year,  a  ceremony,  called  "  going  a  gooding," 
formerly  prevailed  in  England.  Women  begged 
money,  and  in  return  presented  the  donor  with 
sprigs  of  palm  and  flowers.     This  practice  is  still 
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kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  in 
Warwickshire  there  is  a  custom  for  the  poor  to  go 
with  a  bag  to  beg  corn  of  the  farmers,  which  they 
term  "  going  a  corning." 

Death  has  proved  fatal  to  many  distinguished 
characters  during  this  last  month  of  the  year  : 
WycliiFe  died  on  the  31st,  1384;  A'Becket  was 
murdered  on  the  29th,  1474;  Algernon  Sydney 
was  beheaded  on  the  7th,  in  1683;  Izaak  Wal- 
ton died  on  the  15th,  1683;  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
denounced  all  fishermen  as  cruel  monsters,  died 
on  the  13th,  1784  ;  Washington  on  the  14th, 
1799. 

To  the  sportsman  December  is  a  month  full  of 
anxious  hopes  and  cares ;  for  should  a  severe 
frost  prevail  his  hunting  is  put  an  end  to,  and 
his  valuable  stud  stand  idle,  eating  (as  the  phrase 
goes)  their  heads  off;  still,  at  the  same  time,  he 
feels  that  it  is  only  a  pleasure  deferred,  not  lost, 
and  may  console  himself  with  the  idea  that  a 
month's  respite  from  labour  will  greatly  benefit 
his  horses,  and  that  after  snow  and  frost  the  scent 
usually  lies  remarkably  well.  In  by-gone  days, 
hunters  suffered  much  during  hard  weather,  for  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  exercise  them  on  the 
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frozen  slippery  roads  ;  now,  in  every  well- 
regulated  establishment  a  certain  portion  of  land 
is  marked  out,  and  covered  with  tan  or  straw, 
where  the  animals  can  take  any  amount  of 
walking,  trotting,  or  cantering  exercise.  A 
riding-house  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
appendages  to  a  country  home  of  England,  as  not 
only  horses  can  be  daily  exercised  in  it,  but  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  sex  may  pursue  their 
equestrian  vocations,  when  frost  or  rain  prevent 
them  facing  the  elements. 

The  month  of  December,  however,  even 
assuming  the  frost  and  snow  to  have  been  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  hunting,  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  sportsman  and  lover  of  out-door 
amusements,  as  he  may  enjoy  phensant,  hare, 
woodcock,  snipe,  partridge,  wild-duck,  and  wild- 
goose  shooting,  and  may  also  indulge  in  skating, 
golfing,  and  sledging. 

The  woodcock  generally  appears  in  the  United 
Kingdom  early  in  October,  having  left  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Baltic  as  the 
Autumn  sets  in.  They  do  not  come  in  large 
flocks,  but  keep  dropping  in  upon  our  shores 
singly  up   to   December.     The  instinct  of  those 
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migratory  birds  is  very  great,  for  they  either 
land  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  misty  weather,  so 
that  their  arrival  is  never  seen.  Their  stay  at  the 
seaside  is  very  limited,  as  no  sooner  have  they 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  their  aerial  voyage, 
than  they  proceed  inland  to  the  haunts  they  left 
in  Spring.  The  flight  of  the  woodcock  is  very 
rapid,  but  short,  as  it  drops  behind  the  first 
sheltered  coppice  with  great  suddenness,  and,  to 
escape  its  pursuer,  runs  quickly  off;  a  few  shot, 
however,  will  bring  down  this  highly-prized  bird. 
The  snipe  is,  unquestionably,  a  bird  of  passage, 
although  it  frequently  breeds  with  us ;  from 
its  vigilance  and  manner  of  flying,  it  is  not  easy 
to  kill;  still  the  sport  is  very  exciting  where 
plenty  of  birds  are  to  be  found.  One  of  the  best 
days'  sport  we  ever  remember  was  during  our 
sojourn  in  Canada.  At  an  early  hour  a  party  of 
four,  including  the  Governor-General,  left  Quebec 
for  a  small  tract  of  swampy  ground,  near  the  falls 
of  Montmorenci,  and  in  less  than  six  hours  we 
bagged  such  a  number,  that  were  we  to  record  it 
from  our  game-book  now  before  us,  we  should  be 
accused  of  the  Munchausen  propensity  of  shooting 
with  a  ^'  long-bow." 
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While  on  the  subject  of  Canada,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  wonderful  acts  of  the  intrepid 
Blondin.  The  old  adage  about  the  pitcher 
that  goes  often  to  the  well  will,  we  hope,  not 
be  realized  in  the  fate  of  this  courageous  man. 
The  New  York  Herald  has  the  following  adver- 
tisement : — 

"Jones's  Wood,  Oct.  8,  1860.  Last  chance  to 
see  the  Great  Blondin.  On  this  occasion  Mon- 
sieur Blondin  will  perform  the  most  daring  feet 
on  record,  that  of  walking  1,500  feet  upon  a  tight- 
rope, with  his  feet  inside  of  a  bushel  basket, 
being  heavily  chained  from  neck  to  feet  at  the 
same   time,   with   massive  chains,   at    3    o'clock, 

P.M." 

If  the  above  is  not  an  act  of  unchained  lunacy, 
we  know  not  what  is ;  and  instead  of  encouraging 
such  revolting  and  dangerous  amusements,  the 
public,  whether  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  ought 
to  set  their  faces  against  it,  and,  by  staying  away, 
at  least  not  countenance  what  must  inevitably 
prove  the  death  of  a  brave  but  misguided  man. 
Unquestionably  our  Transatlantic  neighbours 
still  practise  the  "go-a-head"  system;  for  not 
satisfied  with  supporting  tight-rope  dancing  across 
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the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara,  they  have  taken 
up  ballooning  on  a  grand  scale. 

In  September,  1859,  Mr.  C.  Coe,  whilst  at- 
tempting to  remove  his  balloon  from  a  tree,  in 
v^hich  it  had  lodged,  fell  and  broke  his  arm,  and 
otherwise  injured  himself.  In  consequence  of  that 
accident,  Mr.  Coe  was  confined  to  his  bed  until 
last  February.  Although  one  of  his  hands  is 
amputated,  and  he  is  rendered  a  cripple  for  life, 
his  ambition  has  not  been  damped.  He  has  a 
passion  for  aerostation,  and  is  a  believer  in  the 
easterly  current,  and  the  practicability  of  an  aerial 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Before  he  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  walk  about,  he  ordered  some 
of  the  material  he  should  want  to  make  a  new 
balloon,  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale  than  any 
ever  constructed  in  the  world.  In  April  last  he 
commenced  the  work  on  a  balloon,  which  is  to  be 
finished  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so.  The 
use  of  the  arsenal  buildings  at  Kome,  in  the 
United  States,  was  procured,  and  in  it  the  work 
has  been  progressing  for  the  last  four  months — 
there  being  some  eighteen  or  twenty  hands  en- 
gaged in  making,  varnishing,  and  otherwise  pre- 
paring the  mammoth  aerial  ship.    That  our  readers 
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may  form  some  idea  of  this  sailing-vessel  of  the 
sky,  we  give  a  few  facts  and  figures.  There  are 
8,700  yards  of  cloth  in  the  balloon ;  over  this  is 
the  netting,  weighing  900  pounds.  The  balloon, 
when  inflated,  is  201  feet  high.  Its  diameter  is 
118  hety  and  to  fill  it  requires  1,731,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  The  cost  of  balloon  gas  is  ordinarily 
about  2  dols.  per  thousand,  at  which  rate  it  will 
cost  over  3,000  dols.  to  fill  it.  The  car  and 
basket  is  39 J  feet  in  circumference,  and  13  feet 
in  diameter;  made  of  rattan,  with  seats  in  the 
inside,  similar  to  an  omnibus.  More  than  twenty- 
two  miles  of  sewino^  have  been  done  on  this  balloon. 
Its  lifting  power  is  above  69,000  lbs.  It  is  three 
times  as  large  as  the  "  City  of  New  York,"  in 
which  Professor  Lowe  advertised  he  would  cross 
the  Atlantic  hn^t  autumn.  That  balloon  held 
700,000  feet  of  gas.  The  "  Atlantic,"  in  which 
La  Mountain  crossed  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
held  some  60,000  feet  of  gas.  The  cost  of  this 
balloon  will  be  several  thousand  dollars. 

We  have  digressed.  Return  we  to  shooting, 
which  can  be  carried  on  in  great  perfection  during 
the  month  of  December,  for  the  grand  battues 
generally  take  place  before  Christmas.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  pheasants  and  hares,  woodcocks  are  plen- 
tiful ;  and  as  there  is  more  excitement  in  killing 
one  of  these  migratory  birds  than  in  knocking  over 
half-a-dozen  *^  long  tails,"  the  sportsman's  delight 
on  a  fine  bracing  morning,  with  fully-stocked 
preserves,  well-trained  spaniels,  a  first-rate  re- 
triever, disciplined  beaters,  and  an  agreeable 
party,  cannot  be  exceeded. 

We  have  already  referred  to  modern  inven- 
tions in  guns,  and  again  return  to  the  subject. 
In  by-gone  days,  when  men  found  pleasure  in 
making  good  every  inch  of  ground,  and  when,  with 
a  brace  of  pointers,  a  retriever,  and  one  or  two 
companions  as  keen  as  themselves,  they  walked 
through  the  stubbles  and  the  turnip  fields,  marking 
down  every  bird  that  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Basto 
or  Juno,  and  beat  the  hedge-rows  for  a  phea- 
sant or  a  hare,  a  breech-loader  would  have  been 
an  invaluable  boon,  especially  on  a  cold  frosty 
morning.  Mark  the  contrast !  Instead  of  having 
first  to  prime,  then  to  wipe  the  flint  and  steel, 
then  to  draw  a  refractory  ramrod,  and  put  in  the 
powder,  then  to  force  down  a  piece  of  card  or 
card-board  (for  patent  wadding  was  not  in  pro- 
spective existence),  then  to  extract  the  shot  from 
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an  ill-shaped  belt,  into  a  sort  of  brass  pipe,  that 
formed  the  top,  and  which  was  "  unattached," 
and  without  spring,  and  lastly,  to  guard  the  pan 
against  any  damp  or  wet  entering  it — the  modern 
process  is,  one  turn  of  a  bolt  to  open  the  barrel, 
one  movement  to  insert  the  cartridge,  another  to 
replace  the  barrel,  and  the  weapon,  perfectly  imper- 
vious to  snow,  sleet,  or  rain,  is  ready  to  create  great 
havoc  among  the  feathered  and  furred  tribes, 
if  in   the  hands  of  an  experienced  marksman. 

Sportsmen  differ  in  opinion  upon  many  sub- 
jects, and  upon  no  point  more  than  that  respect- 
ing pointers  and  setters;  some  affirming  that 
the  former  are  so  far  preferable,  while  others 
contend  for  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  We 
ourselves  have  enjoyed  so  many  pleasant  days 
with  both,  that  where  they  are  equally  well  bred, 
we  could  exclaim  with  Macheath, 

"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either !  " 
A  word,  however,  on  each  of  them  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  Spanish  pointer,  although  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, has  now  been  naturalized  in  this  country, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  aptness  and  facility 
with   which   it   receives   instruction ;    while   the 
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English  pointer  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  in  breaking  him  into  the  sport.  The 
Spanish  pointer,  however,  has  not  the  hardihood 
or  durability  of  our  native  John  Bull  breed,  and 
is  therefore  unable  to  undergo  the  fatiojues  of  a 
heavy  day's  work.  The  setter  is  an  active  and 
hardy  dog,  with  the  most  exquisite  sense  of 
scent;  nor  is  it  less  famed  for  its  speed,  perse- 
verance, and  caution  in  approaching  its  game. 
Well-trained  spaniels  may  be  employed  in  phea- 
sant-shooting— they  cannot  be  too  strong,  too  short 
upon  the  leg,  or  have  too  much  courage ;  the 
thickness  of  the  covers  will  oppose,  and  sometimes 
almost  overpower,  even  this  combination  of  form 
and  spirit.      How  admirable  is  Pye's  description  : 

"  See  how  witli  emulative  zeal  they  strive, 
Thread  the  loose  sedge,  and  thro'  the  thicket  drive ! 
No  babbling  voice  the  bosom  falsely  warms, 
Or  swells  the  panting  heart  with  vain  alarms, 
Till  all  at  once  their  choral  tongues  proclaim, 
The  secret  refuge  of  the  lurking  game. 
Swift  is  their  course,  no  lengthened  warnings  now 
Space  to  collect  the  scattered  thoughts  allow  ; 
No  wary  pointer  shews  the  cautious  eyes. 
Where  from  his  russet  couch  the  bird  shall  rise  ; 
Perhaps  light  running  o'er  the  mossy  ground. 
His  devious  steps  your  sanguine  hopes  confound. 
Or  by  the  tangled  branches  hid  from  sight, 
Sudden  he  tries  his  unexpected  flight ; 
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Soon  as  the  ready  dogs  their  quarry  spring, 
And  swift  he  spreads  his  variegated  wing, 
Ceas'd  is  their  cry ;  with  silent  look  they  wait, 
Till  the  loud  gun  decides  the  event  of  fate." 

In  addition  to  pheasant,  woodcock,  hare,  and 
snipe  shooting,  the  "  gunner "  may  devote  him- 
self to  wild-fowl  shooting,  or  pass  an  agreeable 
hour  or  two  watching  the  wary  manoeuvres  of  a 
decoy,  some  of  which  still  exist  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Gloucestershire.  Wild  geese  visit  the  fens 
and  marshy  places  of  England  generally  during 
the  month  of  October;  and  at  Wootton-under- 
Edge,  Gloucestershire,  their  arrival  prognosticates 
the  weather.  If  they  come  over  before  Wootton 
fair,  a  severe  winter  is  anticipated;  if  on  the  con- 
trary, a  mild  one ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  these  speci- 
mens of  the  Anas  genus  are  even  more  correct  in 
their  prophecies  than  Moore  or  Zadkiel's  Almanack. 

Wihl-goose  shooting  requires  not  only  a  hardy 
sportsman,  but  an  excellent  shot;  for,  if  you  allow 
the  bird  to  pass  over  your  head,  there  is  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  killing  him.  They  are,  more- 
over, very  wary  ;  for  although,  out  hunting,  we 
have  seen  hounds  and  horseman  pass  near  a  flock 
— nay,  almost  go  through  one  without  disturbing 
a  bird — the   moment    you   have  a  gun  in   your 
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hand  the  whole  flock  betake  themselves  to  flight. 

We  have  alluded  to  "  decoys ; "  and  among  the 
very  best  in  England  may  be  mentioned  one  be- 
longing to  the  present  proprietor  of  Berkeley 
Castle,  which  for  quantity  and  quality  of  wild- 
fowl is  second  to  none,  the  birds  taken  there 
being  as  superior  to  those  fishy  '^ flying  Dutch- 
men "  which  are  annually  imported  in  large 
numbers  from  Holland,  as  a  woodcock  is  to  a 
young  rook,  a  salmon  to  a  barbel,  a  haunch  of 
venison  to  a  kid,  turtle  soup  to  a  French 
peasant's  "pot  au  feu,'*  Moet's  champagne  to 
gooseberry  wine,  Randolph  Payne's  claret  to  vin 
ordinaire,  or  any  other  simile  that  may  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader. 

From  shooting  we  turn  to  hunting,  which  we 
are  happy  to  record  is  quite  as  popular,  if  not 
more  so  than  ever.  In  England  the  attachment 
to  the  "  noble  science  "  is  so  great  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  national  feeling.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  hounds  and  horses 
should  excel  all  others  in  that  diversion — for  every 
care  is  taken  to  produce  them  with  sufficient 
strength,  speed,  and  bottom  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase. 

n2 
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The  old  English  hound  was  distinguished  by  its 
great  size  and  strength.  Its  body  was  long,  its 
chest  deep,  its  ears  long  and  sweeping,  and  the  tone 
of  its  voice  was  deep  and  mellow.  It  was  endued 
with  the  finest  sense  of  smelling,  and  would  hunt 
a  cold  scent  admirably ;  but  it  wanted  speed, 
and  was  only  suited  to  the  "  slow  and  sure " 
system  of  former  days,  and  not  to  the  racing  pace 
of  the  present  time.  Shakspeare  described  the 
breed  most  accurately  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded  ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook'd-knee'd and dew-lapp'd,  likeThessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each." 
The  fox-hound  now  most  admired  must  possess 
both  nose,  speed,   and  courage;    and,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a  stag-hound, 
we  quote  the  following  anecdote  of  Bewick's : — 

*'  Many  years  since,  a  very  large  stag  was 
turned  out  of  Whinfield  Park,  in  Westmoreland, 
and  pursued  by  the  hounds,  till,  by  fatigue  or  acci- 
dent, the  whole  pack  were  thrown  out,  except  two 
staunch  and  favourite  dogs,  which  continued  the 
chase  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  stag  re- 
turned to  the  park  from  whence  he  set  out ;  and. 
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as  his  last  effort,  leaped  the  wall,  and  expired  as 
soon  as  he  had  accomplished  it.  One  of  the 
hounds  pursued  to  the  wall ;  but  being  unable  to 
get  over  it,  lay  down,  and  almost  immediately 
expired ;  the  other  was  found  dead  at  a  small 
distance.  The  length  of  the  chase  is  uncertain  ; 
but  as  they  were  seen  at  Redkirk's,  near  Annan, 
in  Scotland,  distant  by  the  post  road  about 
forty-six  miles,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  cir- 
cuitous and  uneven  course  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  take  would  not  be  less  than  one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty  miles.  To  commemorate  this 
fact,  the  horns  of  the  stag,  which  were  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were 
placed  on  a  tree  of  a  most  enormous  size,  in  the 
park  (afterwards  called  the  *  Hart-horn  tree '), 
accompanied  with  this  inscription  : — 

"  '  Hercules  kill'd  Hart  o'  Greece, 
And  Hart  o'  Greece  kill'd  Hercules.' 

The  horns  have  since  been  removed,  and  are  now 
at  Julian's  Bower,  in  the  same  county ."'* 

The  harrier  and  the  beagle  have  within  a  few 
years  been  brought  to  a  great  state  of  perfection, 
both  as  to  scent  and  speed,  and  those  who  do  not 
live  in  a  good   fox-hunting   country  find    much 
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pleasure  in  what  has  been  most  irreverently 
termed  the  "currant-jelly  pack."  A  mixed  breed 
between  the  harrier  and  the  large  terrier  forms  a 
strong,  active,  hardy,  and  courageous  hound,  used 
in  otter-hunting. 

The  bloodhound  was  formerly  in  great  favour 
with  our  ancestors,  and  was  not  only  employed  in 
recovering  wounded  game,  but  in  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  times  was  called  upon  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  the  murderer  or  the  thief,  and  it 
seldom  ceased  its  pursuit  until  the  felon  was 
captured.  In  Scotland  it  went  by  the  name  of 
"  the  sleuth-hound ;  "  and  a  law  existed  in  that 
country  that  whoever  denied  entrance  to  one  of 
those  dogs,  in  pursuit  of  stolen  goods,  should  be 
deemed  an  accessory.  The  bloodhound  is  most 
beautifully  formed,  and  exceeds  all  other  hounds 
in  strength,  activity,  speed,  and  sagacity.  They 
are  still  used  in  Highland  deer-stalking,  and  are 
most  useful  in  recovering  a  wounded  "  monarch 
of  the  woods." 

To  prove  that  the  instinct  of  these  faithful  com- 
panions of  man  has  not  degenerated,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  a  well-authenticated  statement 
of  a  circumstance  that  lately  occurred. 
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A  short  time  ago  a  dog,  well  known  to  the  rail- 
way officials  from  his  frequent  travelling  with  his 
master,  presented  himself  at  one  of  the  stations 
on  the  Fleetwood,  Preston,  and  Longridge  line. 
After  looking  round  for  some  length  of  time 
amongst  the  passengers  and  in  the  carriages,  just 
as  the  train  was  about  to  start  he  leaped  into  one 
of  the  compartments  of  a  carriage,  and  laid  him- 
self down  under  the  seat.  Arriving  at  Long- 
ridge, he  made  another  survey  of  the  passengers, 
and,  after  waiting  until  the  station  had  been 
cleared,  he  went  into  the  Railway  Station  Hotel, 
searched  all  the  places  on  the  ground-floor,  then 
went  and  made  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the 
adjoining  grounds  ;  but,  being  apparently  unsuc- 
cessful, trotted  back  to  the  train,  and  took  his  old 
position  just  as  it  moved  off.  On  reaching  the 
station  from  which  he  had  first  started,  he  again 
looked  round  as  before,  and  took  his  departure. 
It  seems  that  he  now  proceeded  to  the  General 
Railway  Station  at  Preston,  and  after  repeating 
the  looking-around-performance,  placed  himself 
under  one  of  the  seats  in  a  train  which  he  had 
singled  out  of  the  many  that  are  constantly  pop- 
ping-in-and-out,  and  in  due  time  arrived  in  Liver- 
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pool.  He  now  visited  a  few  places  where  he  had 
been  before  with  his  master,  of  whom,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  he  was  in  search.  Of  his  adven- 
tures in  Liverpool  little  is  known  ;  but  he  remained 
all  night,  and  visited  Preston  again  early  the  next 
morning.  Still  not  finding  his  missing  master,  he, 
for  the  fourth  time,  "  took  the  train  " — this  time, 
however,  to  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  at  which  latter 
place  the  sagacity  and  faithfulness  of  the  animal, 
as  well  as  the  perseverance  and  tact  he  displayed 
in  prosecuting  his  search,  w^ere  rewarded  by  finding 
his  master.     Their  joy  at  meeting  was  mutual. 

The  mention  of  the  Berkeley  fox-hounds  in 
our  last  chapter,  reminds  us  of  an  excellent 
speech  made  by  the  late  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  at 
the  race  dinner  at  the  King's  Head  Hotel, 
Gloucester,  in  1827,  when  field-sports  were  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit ;  and  as,  unfortunately, 
in  many  instances,  the  same  crusade  is  now  made 
against  the  turf,  we  quote  the  following  remarks 
from  the  noble  Earl's  address  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — Having  had  the  honour  of 
acting  as  one  of  the  first  stewards  at  the  establish- 
ment of  racing  in  this  town,  I  cannot  feel  in- 
different to  its  success,  and  to  the  results  arising 
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from  it;  and,  consequently,  it  was  with  some 
astonir^hment,  not  unmingled  with  alarm,  that  I 
heard  that  a  clergyman,  within  ten  miles  of  this 
spot,  had  denounced  the  most  terrific  anathemas 
against  all  who  promoted  or  participated  in  races ; 
and,  not  content  with  the  effect  which  this  awful 
sermon  might  produce  on  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  it,  I  was  likewise  informed  that  he 
actually  published  it,  with  a  gentle  hint  to  his 
flock  as  to  their  temporal  interest  in  the  preface, 
that  all  orthodox  Protestants  might  be  benefited 
by  this  valuable  theological  composition.  Now, 
as  I  fairly  avow  the  ignorance  under  which  I 
laboured,  and  still  do  labour  under,  of  the  sin 
either  of  supporting  or  looking  at  a  race,  I 
purchased  this  sermon,  and  there  found  that  the 
Incumbent  of  Cheltenham  had  roundly  sent  to  the 
devil  all  those  who  frequented  either  racecourses 
or  playhouses. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  without 
taking  upon  myself  to  prove  that  it  is  not,  I  will 
affirm  that,  if  it  is,  the  King,  Lords  (spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal),  and  Commons  of  this  realm 
have  more  to  answer  for  than  they  probably  are 
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aware  of;  for  not  only  have  they  been  guilty  of 
conniving  at  and  tolerating  these  strongholds  of 
Satan,  but  deliberately,  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  legislative  w^isdom,  have  they  passed  acts  of 
Parliament  for  the  special  encouragement  and 
protection  both  of  races  and  playhouses.  And 
yet  no  one  bishop  has  been  found,  who  has  ever 
remonstrated  or  protested  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  passing  of  acts  which,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  can  accomplish  no  other  object  than 
consigning  thousands  of  souls  to  eternal  perdition. 
If  this  be  true,  and  that  the  ministers  of  God  are 
set  ^  as  watchmen  of  the  Church,'  I  cannot — will 
not — believe  that,  out  of  twenty-four  bishops, 
and  two  archbishops,  among  whom  names  are  to 
be  found  as  illustrious  for  their  learning,  zeal,  and 
true  piety  as  for  their  detestation  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  not  one  would  com.e  forward — nay, 
that  in  a  body  they  would  not  have  risen — to  en- 
deavour, at  least,  to  put  down  that  which  it  was 
their  bounden  and  solemn  duty  to  crush  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  is, 
that  these  truly  pious  and  enlightened  divines 
know  well  the  value  of  a  race.  They  know  there 
is  no  animal  like  the  English  race-horse.     They 
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know  that  without  races  there  would  be  no  race- 
horses— that  without  the  race-horse  we  should 
lose  the  superiority  in  our  breed  of  horses,  which 
distinguishes  us  from  the  rest  of  Europe — that  to 
this  superiority  we  were  mainly  indebted  for  our 
success  in  the  Peninsular  war — and,  finally,  when 
they  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  glories 
of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  they  did  not  forget  the 
share  the  British  cavalry  had  in  the  events  of  the 
day.  For  myself,  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  any 
weight  for  my  own  private  opinions ;  they  are, 
however,  totally  unswayed  by  personal  feeling :  I 
support  races  solely  because  I  believe  them  to  be 
a  national  good,  never  having  been  a  master  of  a 
race-horse  in  my  life,  nor  ever  having  won  or  lost 
fifty  pounds  on  a  racing  bet.  On  the  subject  of 
theatricals,  I  admit  I  cannot  plead  the  same  per- 
sonal indifference ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  great  body  of  the  orthodox  Church  of  Eng- 
land do  not  apprehend  the  same  baneful  effects 
from  them  as  are  denounced  in  the  publication  I 
have  mentioned.  If  they  do,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  at  least,  must  live  in  a 
continued  state  of  holy  horror,  and  the  former 
guardians  of  the  Abbey  must  have  slept  on  their 
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posts,  for  there,  numbered  among  the  illustrious 
dead,  we  find  the  names  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  Dryden,  Cumberland,  Davenant, 
and  Congreve  recorded,  all  (with  one  exception) 
for  having  written  nothing  else  but  plays;  and, 
sleeping  in  the  same  solemn  sanctuary,  are  the 
mortal  remains  of  Booth,  Garrick,  and  Hender- 
son, placed  there  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  acting  plays.  I 
trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  think  I  have 
taken  up  your  time  with  too  long  a  sermon ;  but 
I  hope,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  shall 
never  see  the  time  when  an  Englishman  shall  be 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  mental  degradation  as 
to  believe  that  he  cannot  see  a  race  run,  nor  a  play 
of  Shakspeare's  acted,  without  having  reason  to 
dread  the  vengeance  of  offended  Heaven." 

To  the  follower  of  Old  Izaak  Walton,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  will  prove  interesting : — With 
respect  to  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  England  and 
Wales,  those  who  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
Koyal  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
appear  to  be  unanimous  in  the  following  points : 
A  uniform  time  to  commence  salmon  fishing  to  be 
the  first  of  March,  and  for  fishing  to  end  the  first 
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of  September ;  a  month  later  in  the  autumn  to  be 
allowed  for  rod-fishing.  The  last  spring  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  whilst  migrating  to  the  sea ;  none  but 
the  salmon  net  to  be  used.  That  public  conser- 
vators should  be  appointed.  That  an  annual  tax 
should  be  put  on  all  fisheries,  nets,  and  engines 
for  taking  fish.  No  fishing  to  be  allowed  between 
six,  P.M.,  on  Saturday  night,  and  six,  A.M.,  on  the 
following  Monday  morning. 

We  have  given  a  speech  of  the  late  Earl  Fitz- 
hardinge  (than  whom  a  better  sportsman  or 
master  of  fox-hounds  never  existed)  in  answer  to 
some  severe  denunciations  against  racing,  and  we 
now  add  to  his  testimony  that  of  a  most  popular 
waiter  of  the  day,  Walter  White,  who,  in  his 
very  interesting  book,  "  All  Round  the  Wrekin," 
thus  speaks  of  recreation  for  the  million : — 

"Five  thousand  pounds  every  fortnight,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  paid 
in  wages  alone.  With  such  resources  at  com- 
mand, what  might  not  the  working  -  classes 
achieve,  if  they  would  ?  But  their  case  must  be 
fairly  considered.  Violent  labours  will  have  vio- 
lent excitement,  and  passive  recreations,  in  spite 
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of  Mechanics'  Institutes  ;  and  mind  and  heart  are 
not  to  be  touched  and  enlightened  in  the  same 
brief  time  that  ore  is  changeable  into  iron.  Let 
schools  and  institutes  be  encouraged  nevertheless; 
but  offer  therewith  passive  as  well  as  vigorous  re- 
creations, and  enticements  from  the  fascinations 
of  drunkenness.  Let  us  have  rifle-shooting  and 
foot-ball,  quoits  and  cricket,  and  every  suitable 
out-door  game  ;  and  let  advantage  be  taken  of 
the  drama  for  mental  diversion.  I  should  like  to 
see  an  experiment  tried  in  the  black  country,  with 
a  theatre  in  every  populous  neighbourhood,  where 
short  pieces,  farce  and  comedy,  should  be  repre- 
sented, accompanied  by  good  music.  One  condi- 
tion of  the  experiment  should  be,  closing  of  the 
performance  at  nine  o'clock." 

In  the  above  black  country,  which  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  much 
vice  exists,  and  the  gin-palaces  and  beer-shops 
can  tell  tales  of  dark  deeds  commenced  in  intem- 
perance, and  ended  in  crime  of  the  blackest  hue. 
If,  then,  during  a  holiday,  or  after  working 
hours,  innocent  out  and  in-door  amusements  could 
be  furnished  to  the  thousands  who  earn  their 
livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  how  far  pre- 
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ferable  would  it  be  to  driving  them  into  scenes 
and  haunts  of  iniquity  !  Not  that  we  are  chime- 
rical enough  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any- 
human  exertion  would  entirely  prevent  drunken- 
ness, or  that  the  vicious  would  be  at  once  con- 
verted ;  all  we  contend  for  is,  that  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes 
to  provide  rational  amusement  for  those  desirous 
of  partaking  of  it,  whether  in  the  playing-fields, 
the  mechanics'  institute,  the  reading  or  lecture- 
room. 

By  thus  improving  the  mental  powers,  and  en- 
couraging the  harmless  recreation  of  their  hum- 
bler brethren,  the  greatest  possible  benefit  would 
arise.  Chartism,  anarchy,  and  confusion  would 
depart  from  men's  minds,  and  the  seed  of  con- 
tentment would  bring  forward  a  rich  harvest  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism  ;  the  intellect  of  the  ope- 
ratives would  be  expanded,  their  religious  feelings 
would  be  awakened,  if  not  exalted,  their  moral 
worth  would  be  improved,  and  their  health  would 
be  promoted ;  in  fine,  they  would  rank  as  loyal 
subjects,  obedient  to  their  Queen  and  the  laws  of 
the  realm,  and  in  their  domestic  life  would  prove 
themselves  to  be  sober  and  industrious,  conscien- 
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tious  to  their  employers,  kind  to  their  wives,  and 
affectionate  to  their  children.  The  crimes  that 
have  lately  disgraced  our  country  vrould  be  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  and  happiness,  contentment, 
and  plenty  would  spread  over  the  land. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  present  palmy 
days  of  the  turf;  it  would  be  a  curious  specula- 
tion to  trace  the  causes  of  its  rise,  decline,  and 
downfall  at  many  of  the  provincial  meetings,  but 
it  is  a  subject  that  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
our  work,  and  is  one  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  disposed  of  summarily.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
cant  and  hypocrisy  upon  one  side  have  done  their 
best  to  bring  into  contempt  and  disrepute  the 
whole  body  of  our  field-sports.  Furious  and 
Quixotic  attacks  have  been  levelled  against  rac- 
ing ;  the  pulpit  has  been  prostituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decrying  this  popular  and  national  amuse- 
ment of  the  people;  placards  have  been  posted 
on  the  roads  to  the  course,  denouncing  those  who 
attend  such  meetings — meetings  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  received  the  especial  support  of 
royalty,  and  which  are  as  accessible  to  the  peasant 
as  to  the  peer. 

Although  professing  ourselves  to  be  friends  to 
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all  manly  games,  we  are  the  uncompromising  foes 
and  bitter  opponents  to  any  that  tend  to  cruelty, 
selfishness,  or  brutality.  We  wish  to  see  the 
humbler  classes  enjoy  their  leisure  hours  in 
healthy,  harmless  recreation ;  we  prefer  the  fist 
•*  to  the  knife,"  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  and  after- 
wards a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  to  settle  a 
quarrel,  to  a  stiletto,  and  its  consequent  murder ; 
we  like  fairs.  May-day  games,  harvest  homes, 
revels,  wakes,  Christmas  gambols.  New  Year's 
merriment,  better  than  torchlight  meetings,  rick- 
burning,  arson,  political  associations,  and  Chartist 
conspiracies.  We  think  that  standard  works, 
standard  magazines,  and  standard  newspapers  are 
more  profitable  than  seditious  and  licentious  pub- 
lications ;  and  that  to  give  a  hearty,  healthy  tone 
to  man,  BeUs  Life  in  London  and  The  Field  are 
to  be  selected  before  republican  treatises  and  a 
levelling  press. 

We  now  proceed  to  continue  the  subject  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  turf,  by  describing  meetings 
which  have  kept  up  their  brilliancy,  or  have  fallen 
into  disrepute.  We  would  commence  with 
Goodwood ;  but  a  late  melancholy  event,  which 
has    caused   universal   sorrow,   and    proved   the 
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saddest  blow  to  those  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  late  kind-hearted  proprietor  of 
that  domain,  prevents  our  doing  justice  to  the 
subject,  and  we  therefore  pass  over  the  glories  of 
Goodwood,  to  notice  other  gatherings  equally 
and  deservedly  popular. 

Epsom,  Ascot,  Doncaster,  Newmarket,  York, 
Chester,  and  Liverpool  have  been  yearly  increas- 
ing in  prosperity,  until  they  have  reached  the 
climax  of  perfection.  Within  a  few  years  many 
places  that  showed  symptoms  of  decline,  both  as 
to  sport  and  company,  have  revived,  and  now 
partake  to  a  great  degree  of  their  former  splen- 
dour. Brighton,  formerly  the  cynosure  of  fashion, 
the  once  favoured  spot,  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  acquired  an  im- 
portance in  1861  that  placed  it  on  a  level  with 
the  best  provincial  meeting.  Lewes,  where  in 
bygone  days  royalty  and  racing  drew  all  the 
sporting  world  together,  burst  again  forth  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power  during  the  last  season,  and 
regained  its  fading  laurels.  It  was  on  this  far- 
famed  spot,  in  1805,  that  Mr.  Mellish's  b.  c. 
Sancho,  by  Don  Quixote,  beat  Lord  Darlington's 
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b.  c.  Pavilion,  8st.  3lbs.  each,  four  miles,  3000 
guineas,  2,000  forfeit — the  odds  being  two  to  one 
on  the  loser.  Sancho's  doings  may  here  be 
recorded ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  above  match,  he 
vron  one  of  1,000  guineas,  against  Hannibal,  and 
one  of  200  guineas  against  Bobtail.  But  in  the 
following  year  Cervantes'  hero's  star  began  to  set 
for  ever,  for  he  broke  down  at  Lewes  in  a 
"return  match"  for  2,000  guineas,  against 
Pavilion,  and  had  to  pay  the  following  forfeits,  in 
addition  to  losing  two  matches : — 

To  Lord  Darlington's  Pavilion  .         .         .      £2,100  0  0 

„  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Haphazard      1,050  0  0 

,,  Lord  Darlington's  Zodiac    .         .         .            262  10  0 

,,  Mr.  Ladbroke's  Wormwood         .         .           210  0  0 

,,  Mr.  Arthur's  Brain  worm      .         .         .            157  10  0 

„  Mr.  Howarth's  Plantagenet          .         .           105  0  0 


£3,885     0     0 
„  Two  matches 2,310     0     0 


£6,195     0     0 

Abingdon,  Reading,  Chelmsford,  Salisbury, 
Northallerton,  Bath,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Stamford,  Bibury,  Stockbridge,  Hamp- 
ton, Manchester,  Eichmond,  Winchester,  and 
other  places  "too  numerous"  (as  the  puffing 
tradesmen  say)  "for   this   advertisement,"  have 
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within  a  few  years  become  more  than  ordinarily 
attractive ;  while  a  few  have  faded  away,  or  are 
fast  fading  away.  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  Ashford,  Lee  and  Eltham,  Dove  House, 
Sheerness,  Marlow,  Cheltenham,  Royston,  Eglin- 
ton  Park,  Bicester,  Guildford,  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonards,  Lambton  Park,  Gloucester,  Mitchel 
Grove,  and  Stapleton  Park,  are,  we  fear,  beyond 
resuscitation.  Still,  with  these  fallings  off,  New- 
market remains,  as  it  ever  was,  a  place  of 
business — where  *^  the  race,  the  whole  race,  and 
nothino^  but  the  race"  is  thouo^ht  of.  Doncaster — 
the  arena  of  the  grand  struggle  for  the  champion- 
ship, North  Country  versus  South — stands  con- 
spicuous for  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements, 
the  all-absorbing  interest  of  the  Yorkshire  cordon 
bleu,and  thelarge  amount  of  racing  furnished  during 
the  five  days'  gathering.  The  St.  Leger  was  insti- 
tuted in  1775,  by  a  late  gallant  Colonel  of  that 
name,  residing  at  Park  Hill,  near  Doncaster ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1779  that  it  gained  its  present 
name,  which  title  it  received  from  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  at  a  dinner  at  the  "  Red  Lion," 
then  the  head  inn  of  Doncaster,  in  compli- 
ment of  the  distinguished  sportsman  with  whom 
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the  race  originated.  Epsom  meeting,  whether 
we  look  at  it  in  a  racing  point  of  view,  or  as  a 
national  holiday,  cannot  be  exceeded ;  and  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  can  exhibit  at 
once  so  gay,  so  magnificent  a  sight  as  the  morning 
when,  to  quote  from  one  of  Catnach's  ballads  :— 

"  Now's  your  time,  and  now's  your  fun, 
For  Epsom  races  is  begun." 

And  here  let  us  divide  the  company  into  two 
classes — those  who  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  pick  of  the  three  years  old  saddled  in 
the  Warren,  and  afterwards  start  for  the  great 
prize  of  the  season ;  and  those  who  are  merely 
present  for  the  purpose  of  merry-making,  and 
whose  hours  are  occupied  in  eating,  drinking, 
flirting,  making-up  lotteries  on  the  Derby,  shying 
at  sticks,  playing  at  *'  Aunt  Sally  "  (a  game  which 
has  become  as  popular  in  fashionable  private 
society  as  croquet  or  lawn  billiards),  smoking, 
or  having  their  fortunes  told.  We  firmly  believe 
that,  if  the  amount  of  happiness  that  each  of  the 
above  respective  parties  enjoy  could  be  truly 
ascertained,  it  would  be  found  that  the  holiday- 
makers  possess  the  greatest — and  they  have  one 
material  gain,  which  is,  that  after  the  fun  is  over, 
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they  have  no  losses  to  make  good,  and  the  "  set- 
tling "  day  at  TattersalFs  is  to  them  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference ;  indeed,  many  of  them  are 
not  aware  that  it  exists. 

Ascot,  from  its  proximity  to  Windsor  Castle, 
and  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  meeting  by 
the  presence  of  our  most  Gracious  Queen,  stands 
unrivalled  for  the  brilliant  assemblasce  of  rank  and 
fashion  that  annually  gather  together  on  this  far- 
famed  heath.  In  bygone  days  these  races  were 
only  accessible  to  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes ;  for  a  drive  of  seven-and-twenty  miles, 
whether  in  whiskey,  buggy,  gig,  dog-cart,  curricle, 
tandem,  pair-horse  chaise,  or  four-horse  "drag," 
was  a  considerable  expense,  and  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  suit  the  pockets  of  the  million.  The 
meeting  then  was  strictly  confined  to  the  aristo- 
cratic and  sporting  circles,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  a  few  who  could  afford  to  hire  a  hack, 
or  join  in  a  job  carriage  for  the  day.  Never  shall 
we  forget  (we  adopt  the  editorial  plural)  our  first 
visit  to  Ascot,  which  was  in  the  year  1814 — a 
period  famed  in  the  annals  of  this  country  as  one 
in  which  it  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
almost  all  the  crowned  heads,  illustrious  warriors, 
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and  talented  statesmen  of  Europe.  We  were 
then  at  a  private  tutor's  at  Donnington,  near 
Newbury,  enjoying  that  happy  period  of  life, 
when,  emancipated  from  school,  we  were  allowed, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  indulge  in  field 
sports.  It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  afternoon  in 
June,  when,  after  a  most  delightful  tandem  drive 
to  Reading,  we  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
"  Pelican  Inn  "  at  Newbury  (from  which  excellent 
Iwtellerie  we  had  hired  the  dangerous  vehicle). 
We  were  deep  in  conversation  with  the  head- 
waiter,  Joe  Revell,  as  to  a  light  supper  and  a  bowl 
of  "Bishop,"  w^hich  was  to  be  prepared  for  us 
after  the  hour  of  evening  study  was  over,  when 
the  ostler,  who  was  on  the  double  look-out  for 
our  half-crown  and  any  posting  carriages  that 
might  be  on  the  road  to  or  from  London,  hastily 
seized  our  leader,  and  drawing  him  forward, 
shouted,  "  First  and  second  turn  out."  In  almost 
less  time  than  we  can  take  to  describe  it,  our 
tandem  was  advanced  some  ten  paces,  a  neat 
chariot-and-four  had  driven  up  to  the  door,  the 
landlady  was  at  her  post,  Joe  Revell  at  his,  and 
the  clattering  of  four  horses  proved  that  the 
ostler's  orders  had  been  promptly  obeyed. 
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"  Open  the  door ;  I'll  alight  for  a  moment," 
said  the  new  comer ;  "  but  don't  take  off  the 
horses — they'll  take  me  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Knollis,  and  I  shall  want  four  to  take  me  back  in 
an  hour  or  two." 

The  name  of  my  tutor  attracted  my  attention, 
and,  on  looking  round,  to  my  great  delight  I 
recognized  the  form  of  my  uncle,  then  Marquis  of 
Huntley. 

*^  Capital !  capital !  "  said  he,  with  that  good- 
humoured  chuckle  for  which  he  was  known.  "  I 
heard  you  were  deep  in  your  classical  studies; 
but  why  drive  a  tandem?  ^Tandem  parcas 
insane : '  it's  a  most  breakneck  affair." 

"  Oh !  uncle,"  I  replied,  "  you  are  a  second 
Propertius,  who  exclaims  against  it  as  rivalling 
the  curricle — that  is,  if  my  translation  is  cor- 
rect : — 

"  Invide  tu  tandem  voces  compesce  molestas 
Et  sine  nos  cursu  quo  sunrns  ire  pares^ 

"Bravo,  youngster,"  responded  my  relative, 
"  you've  not  forgotten  your  Latin ;  but,  as  I  am 
pressed  for  time,  suppose  you  and  your  friend 
jump  into  my  carriage,  and  we'll  drive  to  your 
Dominie's.     It  is  lucky  I  forgot  the  name  of  his 
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place,  or  I  should  have  gone  straight  there,  and 
missed  you." 

"  Waiter,"  said  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Gordon, 
"  I  shall  want  dinner  for  three  at  six  o'clock,  and 
don't  forget  to  ice  a  couple  of  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne." 

During  our  drive  to  Donnington,  my  uncle 
briefly  explained  that  he  had  called  for  me,  by 
my  parents'  desire,  on  his  way  from  Bath  to  Lon- 
don ;  that  we  were  to  sleep  at  Salt  Hill,  proceed 
to  Ascot  Races  the  following  day,  and  then  on  to 
town,  where  I  was  to  receive  instructions  as  to 
my  future  plans;  a  hint,  however,  being  thrown 
out  that,  instead  of  returning  to  my  tutor's,  I  was 
to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  his 
embassy  at  Paris. 

"  I  must  see  Mr.  KnoUis,"  said  Lord  Huntley, 
"  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  allow  you  and  your 
brother  ^  dragsman '  to  dine  with  me  at  Botham's ; 
and,  as  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  my  servant  shall 
help  to  pack  up  sufficient  things  for  the  journey 
in  the  imperial,  and  the  rest  can  be  sent  up  to- 
morrow by  the  waggon." 

Upon  reaching  the  house  a  considerable  degree 
of  sensation  was  created  by  our  appearance  in  a 
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well-appointed  travelling  chariot,  with  the  coronet 
and  crest  neatly  emblazoned  on  the  panels.  Dick, 
the  factotum,  who  cleaned  boots,  brushed  clothes, 
waited  at  table,  and  went  messages,  having  opened 
his  eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  smoothed  down 
his  hair,  put  on  his  best  coat,  and  ran  to  answer 
the  bell ;  the  culinary  artist,  old  mother  Tebbit, 
stopped  peeling  an  onion,  and,  with  an  eye  to  her 
business,  exclaimed  to  the  scullery -maid  : — 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  some  ^nob'  come  to  dinner,  for 
there's  only  a  joint,  some  hashed  mutton,  and  a 
gooseberry  tart.  Well,  come  to  the  worst,"  she 
proceeded  after  a  moment's  thought,  '^  you  could 
step,  Sarah,  to  the  mill,  and  get  a  dish  of  eels, 
and  I  could  make  a  nice  pancake  with  apricot 
preserve." 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  descended  from  the 
carriage,  and  found  all  my  companions  sitting 
"5m6  tegmine  fagi,^^  some  studying  Ovid  and  Ho- 
race, others  reading  an  account  from  the  Theatri- 
cal Examiner,  of  the  very  great  hit  recently 
made  by  Edmund  Kean  at  Drury  Lane.  With 
that  good  taste  and  gentlemanlike  bearing  which 
characterise  boys  brought  up  at  Westminster, 
Harrow,  Eton,  Winchester,  or  Rugby,  they  took 
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no  notice  whatever  of  us,  as  we  crossed  the  small 
garden  which  led  to  the  house. 

"  Why,  what  a  studious  lot ! "  exclaimed  my 
relative.     "  How  many  have  you  ?  " 

"  Seven  altogether,"  I  replied ;  "  but  Hall  has 
gone  up  to  London,  to  see  his  mother,  who  is  un- 
well." 

"  Then,"  he  proceeded,  "  why  should  we  not 
all  adjourn  to  the  *  Pelican'?'  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Knollis  won't  mind  a  quiet  day  to  himself — that 
is,  if  he  will  not  make  one,  for  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company." 

The  party  alluded  to  now  appeared;  and,  as 
good  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  dine  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the 
pious,  excellent  pastor  of  Speen  Hill.  The  invi- 
tation was  then,  after  a  formal  introduction,  given 
to  my  comrades,  and  gladly  accepted. 

"At  six  punctually,"  said  my  uncle,  "  we  shall 
meet  at  Botham's :  in  the  meantime,  pray  despatch 
a  messenger  to  tell  Revell  to  prepare  dinner  for 
seven,  and  not  to  forget  to  have  plenty  cham- 
pagne in  ice." 

Dick  volunteered  this  duty,  and,  having  re- 
ceived full  instructions  and  half-a-crown,  was  off 
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like  a  shot,  by  a  short  cut,  through  the  garden 
and  fields — a  cut  well  known  to  us  all  when  in 
haste  to  be  in  time  for  lessons  or  meals.  The 
rush  then  took  place  to  our  respective  dormitories, 
so  as  to  be  dressed  and  ready  by  the  appointed 
hour. 

It  would  require  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  to  de- 
scribe boys  and  "hobbledehoys"  (as  they  are  called) 
going  through  an  elaborate,  yet  hasty,  toilet  for 
dinner,  and  the  picture  would  make  a  capital  pen- 
dant for  "  Strollinoj  Actors  dressinor  in  a  Barn."  A 
lad  of  the  name  of  Jem  Hudson,  who  in  these  days 
would  be  decked  out  in  a  green  jacket  ornamented 
with  sugar-loaf  buttons,  and  be  called  James  the 
page,  but  who,  at  the  period  I  write  of,  was 
equipped  in  a  plain  working  suit,  and  was  dubbed 
foot-boy,  acted  as  valet  to  the  young  gentlemen  ; 
need  I  say  that  on  this  occasion  his  services  were 
called  into  active  requisition  ? — and,  to  have  at- 
tended to  all,  he  must  have  possessed  the  powers 
of  ubiquity  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree. 
"  Jem,  bring  me  up  my  thin  boots."  "  Get  me 
out  my  white  waistcoat."  "  Where's  my  evening 
coat  V  "     "  I  shall  want  my  neckcloth  ironed.'* 

At  the  period  I  refer  to,  the  art  of  tying  a  neck- 
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cloth  was  one  deeply  studied  by  all  who  had  any 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  followers  of  the 
reigning  Beau  Brummel,  and  a  small  volume  called 
"Neckclothiana,"  with  practical  instructions  and 
illustrations  as  to  the  different  ties,  the  manner  of 
folding  and  tying  the  starched  cambric,  was  on 
every  gentleman's  dressing-table.  Theory,  how- 
ever, without  practice,  was  unavailing,  as  was 
proved  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Vv^hen  young 
Hay  sacrificed  four  cravats  in  his  attempt  to  get 
a  successful  "  waterfall,"  so  one  of  the  most 
knowing  devices  was  called. 

We  have  digressed.  To  resume  :  "  Jem,  where 
are  my  kid  gloves'?"  ^^1  say,  somebody  has 
smugged  my  lavender-water  bottle."  "Just 
clean  my  straps."  "  Who's  taken  my  boot- 
hooks  T'  The  above  and  sundry  other  cries  were 
heard  durino^  the  half-hour  devoted  to  dressinfj, 
and  my  uncle,  having  ordered  the  leaders  to  be 
taken  off,  offered  our  tutor  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 
wishing,  as  he  said,  to  go  round  to  see  Speen 
Hill  Church,  but  in  reality  to  pay  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  the  kind-hearted  dominie.  One  word 
for  poor  Knollis,  who,  after  living  to  a  green  old 
age,  died  last  Easter,  near  Maidenhead,  respected 
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bj  all,  and  by  no  one  more  than  by  the  writer  of 
this  humble  tribute  to  worth,  kindness,  and  in- 
tegrity.    Peace  to  his  manes  ! 

To  return  to  my  adventures :  Soon  after  five 
o'clock  we  sallied  forth  in  separate  cliques  to 
show  ourselves  ofi^  in  our  best  holiday  suits,  and 
no  peacocks  were  ever  prouder  of  their  plumage 
than  we  were,  as  we  respectively  paid  visits  to 
old  Polly  Brown,  the  female  Gunter  of  the  town, 
called  for  a  watch-ribbon  at  the  lovely  Misses 
Bew's,  or  strutted  into  the  reading-room  at  the 
Circulating  Library.  To  me  there  was  a  slight 
mixture  of  regret,  nay,  more  than  a  slight  one,  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  my  chums,  my  ladye-love, 
and  those  tradesmen  with  whom  I  had  spent  so 
much  of  my  pocket-money  and  time.  But  there 
was  little  time  for  sentiment ;  so,  bidding  a  hearty 
boyish  adieu  to  "the  girls  I  left  behind  me," 
antiquated  Polly,  and  juvenile  Charlotte,  and 
shaking  all  my  friends  by  the  hand,  I  joined  the 
party  at  the  '^  Pelican,"  just  at  the  moment  the 
attentive  landlord,  followed  by  his  attendants,  had 
placed  the  soup  and  fish  upon  the  table.  "  Green 
pea  and  giblet,"  "  eels  stewed,  boiled,  and  spitch- 
cocked,"  "perch  water  zuchee,"  said  the  waiter, 
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as  the  tureens  and  dishes  were  uncovered.  We 
need  not,  however,  dwell  too  much  upon  the 
dinner,  which  was  the  old-fashioned  country  inn 
fare,  and  which  cannot  be  improved  upon  by 
modern  cooks ;  for  great  as  Francatelli  and  other 
chefs  are,  can  they  produce  a  more  exqui- 
site dish  than  a  tender  juicy  rump-steak,  with 
oyster-sauce,  done  to  a  turn,  or  a  well-fed  fowl, 
with  bacon  cured  at  home,  or  a  mutton-chop  from 
a  four-year-old  sheep,  hot  and  hot  from  the  grid- 
iron, or  an  aitch-bone  of  beef,  boiled  to  perfection, 
with  its  tempting  adjuncts  of  pease-pudding, 
fresh  carrots  and  greens  from  the  garden,  or  a 
pulled  and  grilled  turkey-poult,  or  a  cold  currant 
and  raspberry,  or  cherry  with  the  stones  extracted, 
or  gooseberry  tart,  with  cream  unknown  in  the 
London  markets?  The  above  constituted  our 
fare  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  when  1  say 
that  some  excellent  champagne,  some  first-rate 
sherry,  and  the  finest  magnums  of  beeswing  port 
were  added,  I  need  hardly  inform  the  reader  that, 
as  far  as  epicurism  was  concerned,  we  were  all 
thoroughly  satisfied ;  nor  was  it  less  a  flow  of 
reason,  albeit  one  of  bowl,  for  my  uncle  had  the 
happy  knack  of  making  himself  agreeable  in  all 
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societies,  old,  young,  patrician,  plebeian,  rich,  or 
poor.  In  the  presence  of  royalty,  as  chairman  of 
a  convivial  meeting,  as  croupier  of  a  Scotch 
gathering,  as  president  of  a  charitable  society,  as 
a  guest  at  the  public  or  private  dinners,  the  name 
of  Huntley  was  connected  with  all  that  was 
affable,  pleasant,  joyous,  and  good-humoured,  and 
never  did  he  shine  brighter  than  upon  the  occa- 
sion I  have  dwelt  upon ;  it  was  not  until  past  ten 
o'clock  that  he  and  I  started  off  for  Salt  Hill, 
he  having  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  a  letter 
on  by  the  driver  of  the  York  House  Bath  coach, 
ordering  beds  at  the  "Windmill,"  then  kept  by 
the  brother  of  "mine  host"  at  the  "Pelican." 
Upon  the  following  morning  we  proceeded  to 
Ascot,  and  reached  the  course  about  half-an-hour 
before  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  distinguished 
visitors,  the  foreign  potentates,  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  Royal  Stand  was  full;  kings,  nobles,  and 
ambassadors  decorated  with  orders,  and  ladies, 
foreign  and  native,  dressed  in  the  most  elegant 
style.  There  might  be  seen  the  "  rising  5w?i,"  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England ;  the  manly  form  of 
the  great  Autocrat  of  Russia ;  the  solemn  gait  of 
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the  King  of  Prussia;  the  military  figure  of  the 
Cossack  Hetraan,  PlatofF;  the  soldier-like  bearing 
of  Bliicher  ;  and  intermixed  in  this  august  assem- 
blage might  be  noticed  the  grave  courtier  and 
the  stern  patriot;  the  youthful  scions  of  the 
noblesse,  just  launched  into  the  ensnaring  blandish- 
ments and  gaieties  of  court  life;  the  youthful  helle, 
the  faded  beauty,  the  aged  chaperon,  warriors, 
equerries  and  statesmen.  The  shouts  that  rent  the 
air  when  the  crowned  heads  appeared  in  front  of  the 
stand,  might  have  been  heard  miles  off,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  towards 
those  who  had  assisted  in  restoring  a  general 
peace.  For  myself,  I  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy, 
which  was  not  a  little  increased  when  my  uncle 
proposed  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent's  stand, 
and  which  was  almost  immediately  carried  out. 
Never  having  been  presented  at  Court,  I  almost 
feared  that  I  should  break  down  when  under- 
going the  severe  ordeal  of  bowing  to  the  "  most 
finished  gentleman  in  England  ;"  but  the  courtesy, 
affability,  and  good-humour  of  the  Regent  soon 
put  me  at  my  ease.  My  relative  having,  in  an 
interview  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  men- 
tioned, for  the  information  of  the  Regent,  that  a 
VOL.  II.  P 
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young  nephew,  recently  appointed  attache  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  accompanied  him,  he  re- 
ceived the  Prince's  commands  to  invite  us  both 
to  luncheon  —  an  invitation  which  we  gladly 
accepted.  To  describe  the  entertainment  is  far 
beyond  my  powers ;  suffice  it  to  say,  it  was 
worthy  of  the  days  of  Sardanapalus,  Heliogabalus, 
and  Apicius,  with  the  addition  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  luxury. 

We  have  alluded  to  meetings  once  popular, 
that  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  is  one 
that  gave  great  promise  of  success,  which  is  now 
scarcely  remembered  except  by  a  few,  who,  living 
in  the  metropolis,  were  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  race  within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  which 
could  be  attended  with  comparatively  trifling 
expense.  We  allude  to  the  London  Hippodrome, 
which  was  opened  in  1838,  and  was  fully  attended 
by  a  patrician  and  plebeian  multitude.  The  spot 
(within  two  miles  of  the  Marble  Arch)  was 
appropriate  and  picturesque,  the  turf  springy, 
and  the  course  well  laid  out,  and  yet  the  whole 
aflfair  proved  a  complete  failure.  Had  a  large 
subscription  been  raised,  and  a  Metropolitan 
Handicap   been   advertised,   with   the  names  of 
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some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  turf  as 
stewards,  the  result  would  have  been  different, 
and  the  Hippodrome  might  have  still  been  as 
highly  thronged  with  Young  Englanders  of  the 
present  day,  as  the  sanded  arena  (from  which  it 
derived  its  name)  was  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Roman  youth.  No  one,  who  remembers  the 
grassy  sward  of  1838,  would  recognize  the  spot 
again;  houses,  streets,  crescents,  churches,  shops, 
stables,  taverns,  and  gin-palaces  have  sprung  up 
in  every  direction,  and  London  may  now  be  said 
to  have  joined  a  district  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  famed  for  its  green  fields,  shady  woods,  and 
rippling  streams.  We  well  recollect  the  time 
when  the  present  site  of  St.  George's-square, 
Pimlico,  and  its  adjacent  streets,  was  bounded 
by  Tothill  Fields ;  when  the  five  fields  at  Chelsea 
occupied  the  present  Belgravia;  when  Harley 
Fields  extended  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
Cavendish  Square;  when  scarcely  a  habitable 
house  was  to  be  found  west  of  Tyburn  turnpike, 
and  when,  according  to  the  poet,  as  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  verses,  Paddington 
was  compared  to  a  favourite  spa,  and  Bays- 
water  could  boast  of  a  stream  similar  to  that  of 
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Bendemeer,   immortalized    by    Thomas    Moore : 

"  AVhile  some  post  to  Brighton  to  take  a  salt  dip, 
And  others  at  Cheltenham  the  famed  waters  sip, 
Give  me  the  delights  which  our  good  London  yields, 
Give  me  the  delights  of  gay  Paddington's  fields ! 

*'  For  there  'tis  my  pleasure  on  Sundays  to  stray 
Through  fields  clad  with  corn,  and  through  sweet-scented 

hay; 
Each  passer  looks  cheerful,  each  lassie  so  fair, 
Complacency  smiles  on  her  youth  debonnaire. 

"  But  when  with  my  ramble  I  'gin  to  grow  tired. 
My  pipe,  ale,  and  biscuit  are  always  required ; 
I  haste  to  regale  me,  retired  from  Sol's  gleam. 
Beneath  the  green  willows  of  Bayswater's  stream  " 

From  racing  we  naturally  turn  to  horses,  and 
shall  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  upon  the 
equine  race,  a  race  which  has  been  noticed  by  one 
of  the  inspired  writers,  as  possessing  strength, 
vigour,  courage,  and  beauty.  Among  profane 
writers,  too,  the  noble  animal  has  ever  been 
eulogised :  poets  have  portrayed  his  qualities 
in  the  most  figurative  and  expressive  language, 
nor  have  prose  writers  been  less  profuse  in  their 
praise.  In  bygone  days  kings,  princes,  and 
rulers  deemed    it  a  great   honour  to   be   called 
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"  horsebreakers,"  and  both  Ovid  and  Yirgil  sing 
in  praise  of  the  equus  caballus.  As  their  descrip- 
tions, however,  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  turn  from  classic  lore  to  sober  reahty. 

In  this  country,  the  horse  has  always  been 
considered  an  object  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
from  its  earliest  period  England  was  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  the  breed  of  this  most  useful 
animal.  When  Julius  Caesar  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Kent,  he  was  received  by  the  cavalry  and  war 
chariots  of  the  islanders ;  the  cognizance  which 
waved  on  the  Kentish  Royal  banner  was  a  white 
horse ;  and  the  Saxons  were  so  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  native  breed, 
that  Athelstane  made  a  legal  enactment  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  horses,  excepting  as  pre- 
sents. Had  such  a  law  still  remained  in  force, 
we  should  not  have  had  the  mortification  of  hear- 
ing annually  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  horses 
being  transferred  from  our  native  land  to  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

To  resume :  There  is  no  document  in  existence 
to  prove  what  the  character  of  the  native  breeds 
was,  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  but  that  they 
were  powerful  and  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
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war,  both  in  size  and  training,  can  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  historians.  The  first  attempt  on 
record  to  improve  the  national  stock,  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  blood,  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  Roger  de 
Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  imported  the  hand- 
some and  docile  Spanish  horse,  and  bred  from  it 
on  his  estates  in  Wales,  a  country  which  was  long 
celebrated  for  the  swiftness  of  its  horses,  a  quality 
evidently  derived  from  the  admixture  of  blood. 
AYhen  we  compare  the  military  chargers  of  old, 
caparisoned  in  panoply  of  mail,  and  carrying  steel 
and  iron-clad  warriors,  with  horses  of  the  present 
day,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  their  power  and 
endurance  must  have  been  greater  than  those  of 
modern  war-steeds. 

King  John,  who  was  devoted  to  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  military  array,  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  on  the  country  by  the  importation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  Flanders  horses  ;  and  Henry 
the  Eighth  issued  some  oppressive  edicts,  with  a 
view  of  keeping  up  the  standard  size  and  excel- 
lence of  horses.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
trace  the  progress  made  by  the  introduction  of 
Lombard  and   Spanish  sires.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
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when  the  musket  was  substituted  for  the  cross- 
bow and  battle-axe,  when  the  light  one-handed 
sword  took  the  place  of  the  cumbrous  two-handed 
one,  and  when  coats  of  mail  for  man  and  beast 
were  laid  aside,  the  improvement  in  the  British 
horse  commenced,  and  speed,  action,  and  blood 
were  more  sought  after  than  mere  animal 
strength. 

The  various  breeds  of  horses  which  are  em- 
ployed in  England  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing principal  forms,  of  each  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties :  the  race-horse,  the  hunter, 
the  hack,  the  park-horse,  the  Galloway,  the  pony, 
the  coach-horse,  and  the  heavy  draught-horse.  The 
introduction  of  horse-racing,  reduced  to  a  regular 
system,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  racers ;  and  to  the  pre- 
dilection for  this  sport  evinced  by  the  first  James, 
and  his  judgment  in  these  matters,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  pure 
Arabian  blood  into  this  country.  The  royal  ex- 
periment, however,  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  much  support  from  his  immediate  successors, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  lapse  of  many  years, 
during   which   some   occasional    importations   of 
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Turkish  and  Barbary  horses  and  mares  were 
made,  that  the  Arabian  blood  was  again  resorted 
to.  The  advantages  which  were  produced  by  the 
Darley  Arabian  and  others  were  soon  perceptible, 
and  the  amelioration  was  not  confined  to  mere 
race-horses,  for  one  of  the  best  authorities  re- 
marks : — 

"  By  a  judicious  admixture  and  proportion  of 
blood,  we  have  rendered  our  hunters,  our  hack- 
neys, our  coach — nay,  even  our  cart-horses,  much 
stronger,  more  active,  and  more  enduring  than 
they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the  race- 
horse." 

That  the  infusion  of  Eastern  blood  into  our 
native  breeds  of  horses  has  produced  that  almost 
inconceivable  fleetness  which  has  characterized 
the  flyers  of  the  turf,  cannot  be  questioned,  as 
the  most  celebrated  horses  this  country  has  ever 
produced  are  traceable  to  some  or  other  of  the 
well-known  Arabian,  Barbary,  or  Turkish  stal- 
lions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  im- 
ported. 

The  celebrated  Eclipse  could  boast  of  the 
blood  of  the  Darley  Arabian,  the  Lister  Turk, 
the  D'Arcy  White  Turk,  Hutton's  Bay  Turk,  the 
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Leeds  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian ;  and  in  many 
other  cases  an  equal  preponderance  of  foreign 
blood  is  to  be  traced.  The  importance  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sire  in  breeding  horses  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  progeny  of  the 
most  celebrated  racers  have  generally  sustained 
the  excellence  of  their  sires ;  thus  the  descendants 
of  Eclipse  numbered  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  winners;  and  those  of  Matchem, 
Highflyer,  and  others,  have  partaken  of  the  same 
inherited  excellence. 

To  prove  how  much  the  "  high-mettled  racer" 
partakes  of  the  excitement  of  the  sport  he  is  en- 
gaged in,  and  what  energy  he  evinces  to  reach 
the  winning  goal,  we  quote  an  anecdote  of  a  horse 
called  Forester,  who  had  won  many  a  hardly- 
contested  prize : — 

"At  length,  however,  overweighted  and  over- 
matched, the  rally  had  commenced  ;  his  opponent, 
who  had  been  waiting  behind,  gained  upon  him; 
he  overtook  him,  and  they  continued  head  to 
head  within  the  distance.  It  was  a  point  that 
could  scarcely  be  decided ;  but  Forester's  strength 
was  failing;  he  made  one  desperate  plunge,  seized 
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his  antagonist  by  the  jaw  to  hold  him  back,  and 
could  scarcely  be  forced  to  quit  his  hold." 

In  conclusion,  although  the  race-horse  is  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  his  beautiful  head,  his  fine 
and  firmly-set-on  neck,  his  oblique  lengthened 
shoulders,  well-bent  hinder  legs,  ample  muscular 
quarters,  his  flat  legs,  rather  short  from  the  knee 
downwards,  and  his  long  and  elastic  pastern,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  many  first-rate  horses  have 
deviated  from  the  above  perfect  symmetry,  and 
(as  the  trainers  say),  "  although  rum  ones  to  look 
at,  they  run  in  all  shapes  and  sizes." 

The  hunter  requires  a  greater  degree  of  enduring 
strength  than  the  racer ;  and  in  the  present  day, 
when  the  speed  of  the  foxhound  is  as  much 
attended  to  as  the  nose,  great  fleetness  is  necessary 
for  those  who  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the 
foremost  flight.  The  records  of  these  noble 
animals,  who,  disdaining  to  yield,  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  are  proverbial 
to  sportsmen,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  season 
passes  without  some  equine  sacrifice  being  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  hard-riding  Mimrods.  Temper, 
speed,  courage,  and  endurance  are  points  essen- 
tially   necessary    for    the    hunter,    who   should 
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be  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  high;  head 
rather  small,  neck  thin,  chest  ample,  forehead  a 
little  raised,  barrel  round  and  full,  body  compact, 
legs  muscular  and  not  lengthy,  loins  broad,  thighs 
thick  and  muscular,  feet  well  formed  and  straightly 
placed.  A  clever  hack  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
procure  as  a  good  hunter ;  he  ought  to  possess 
first-rate  action,  should  be  perfectly  sound,  free 
from  vice,  and  never  shy  nor  stumble.  When 
used  to  ride  to  cover,  he  should  be  a  steady 
fencer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  his  master  across 
country  to  the  place  of  meeting.  A  park  horse 
is  even  more  scarce  than  a  roadster ;  for  he 
should  combine  beauty,  action,  temper,  and  gen- 
tleness, so  that  he  may  never  fidget  about  in  a 
crowd,  or  annoy  his  rider  even  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  hot  July  sun,  or  when  smarting 
from  the  sting  of  a  swarm  of  flies,  gnats,  or 
mosquitoes.  We  have  often  heard  it  remarked 
that  a  hundred-and-fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds 
is  an  outrageous  price  for  a  good  park  hack,  and 
we  grant  that  it  is  a  large  sum  to  give,  but  for 
those  who  can  afford  it  there  is  not  a  better 
outlay  of  money.  From  the  beginning  of  May 
until    the   end  of  July  your  horse  is   generally, 
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weather  permitting,  brought  to  the  door  at  a  little 
before  twelve  o'clock,  and  seldom  returns  to  his 
stable  before  two  o'clock ;  then  at  three  or  a 
little  after,  you  are  again  in  the  saddle,  anxious 
to  show  off  yourself  and  your  "  bit  of  blood  "  in 
Rotten-row,  the  Regent's,  St.  James's  and  Green 
Parks,  or  Kensington  Gardens.  And  here  we 
must  digress  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  late 
innovation  of  allowing  equestrians  in  that  locality, 
in  the  precincts  of  the  "  Court  suburb,"  previously 
confined  to  pedestrians.  When  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  great  improvements  had  been  made  for  the 
walking  population,  and  drew  a  contrast  between 
the  space  allotted  to  them  and  their  more  fortunate 
mounted  brethren,  the  honourable  member  quite 
forgot  to  mention  that  the  Regent's  Park  and 
St.  John's  Wood  are  open  to  horsemen  who 
really  require  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  are  not 
content  with  lounging  on  their  steeds.  Our 
main  objection  to  the  new  movement  is,  that  the 
boon  is  granted  to  those  who  can  extend  their 
rides  to  many  of  the  suburban  districts ;  while 
invalids,  young  children,  and  elderly  people  are 
obliged   to   confine  their   walks    to    within    the 
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precincts  of  the  metropolis.  That  Kensington 
Gardens  will  never  become  a  popular  ride  can  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  few  persons  of  either  sex 
during  the  past  season  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  and  that  the  majority  evidently  preferred 
the  crowd  and  bustleof  Rotten  Row  to  the  secluded 
avenues  of  the  Royal  Gardens ;  still  there  were  suf- 
ficient to  interfere  with  the  privacy  of  those  who 
were  wont  to  take  delight  in  the  quiet,  shady  walks 
of  this  ancient  palace  of  our  kings  and  queens.  If 
the  accommodation  of  the  million  was  studied, 
a  drive  from  the  Bayswater  to  the  Knightsbridge 
road,  across  the  park  under  the  wall  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  would  prove  an  immense  benefit, 
and  it  is  one  that  we  hope  ere  long  will  be  carried 
out ;  this  alteration,  and  the  removal  of  the 
miserable  turnpike  gates  at  Knightsbridge  and 
Bayswater,  which  buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
metropolis,  ought  at  once  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
Indeed,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  roads  w^ithin 
the  metropolitan  districts  should  not  be  kept  in 
order  by  a  rate,  similar  to  the  lighting  and  paving 
act.  We  well  remember  the  time  when  a  turn- 
pike stood  close  to  Apsley  House,  at  the  corner 
of  Piccadilly,  and  which  cut  off  all  visitors  going 
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to  Grosvenor  Place  (for  the  rest  of  Belgravia 
was  not  then  in  prospective  existence)  ;  there  was 
also  one  nearly  opposite  Connaught  Place,  called 
Tyburn  Gate,  and  for  years  these  nuisances  were 
allowed  to  exist;  happily,  however,  they  were 
removed,  and  the  public  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  by  the  movement.  Setting  aside  the 
inconvenience  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  a  few 
halfpence  when  driving  or  riding  to  Campden  Hill, 
and  the  new  popular  colony  of  Phillimore  Gardens, 
that  has  sprung  up  near  it,  called  by  some  "  The 
Far  West,"  the  Knightsbridge  turnpike  is.  In  a 
national  point  of  view,  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
What  can  a  foreigner  think — who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  enter  Paris  by  the  Arc  de  L'EtoIle,  Rome 
by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  Milan  by  the  Porta  Orien- 
tale,  Florence  by  the  Cascini,  Vienna  by  the  Prater, 
St.  Petersburgh  by  the  Nevski  Prospect,  Brussels 
by  the  Laeken  road,  Marseilles  through  its 
triumphal  arch,  Bordeaux  by  the  bridge  over 
the  Garonne,  and  Berlin  by  the  Brandenburg 
Thor  and  Unter  den  Linden — when  he  arrives 
near  the  Queen's  Gate,  and  sees  a  small  wooden 
tenement,  about  the  size  of  a  Brighton  bathing- 
machine,  or  a  railway  horse-box,  with  two  immense 
iron  smoke  funnels,  twice  as  high  as  the  building 
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itself,  and  a  table  of  tolls  as  large  as  the  door  of 
the  collector's  dwelling? 

The  month  of  December,  1860,  was  unques- 
tionably one  in  which  the  English  sportsman 
could  enjoy  little  or  no  amusement.  Snow  and 
frost  put  an  end  to  hunting,  and  the  game  was  in 
most  places  so  scarce  that  many  proprietors  gave 
the  wretched  remnant  of  it  a  jubilee.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  weather  on  the  continent 
being  telegraphed  "  tolerably  fair,"  we  set  out  on 
a  tour  to  the  south  of  La  Belle  France ;  and  as 
our  trip  was  more  or  less  a  sporting  one,  we  con- 
sider it  comes  legitimately  under  the  title  of  our 
work,  and  shall  introduce  it  accordingly.  If 
our  account  of  this  tour  had  formed  a  separate 
work,  we  might  have  affixed  to  it  the  title  of 
"From  Baysvvater  to  Bordeaux;  with  remarks 
on  French  Society,  La  Chasse,  and  the  Vinous 
Productions  of  France  and  Germany."  In 
doing  so  we  should  only  have  been  following  the 
example  of  other  writers,  some  of  them  distin- 
guished, who  have  given  alliterative  names  to  their 
works,  as  "  From  May  Fair  to  Marathon,"  "  Ber- 
mondsey  to  Babelmandeb,"  "  Cornhill  to  Cairo ; " 
and  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  in  course  of 
time  we  may  bear  of  "  From  Camden  Town  to 
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Calcutta,"  "Belgravia  to  Berlin/'  ^' Tyburnia 
to  the  Tyrol,"  "  Whitechapel  to  Wiesbaden," 
"  Brompton  to  Bethabara,"  *'  Kensington  to  Kin- 
sengen,"  "Hammersmith  to  Hongkong,"  and 
"Pimlico  to  Pekin." 

Tempted  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Times, 
"  Return  Tickets  to  London  and  Paris  in  ten  hours 
and  a  quarter,"  and  having  a  friend  who  had  some 
business  to  transact  at  the  vinous  city  on  the 
Garonne,  1  gladly  availed  myself  of  his  kind  offer 
to  accompany  him  there.  Passports  procured 
(happily,  thanks  to  Napoleon  HI.,  the  last  that 
will  be  required),  portmanteaus  packed,  and  with  an 
order  on  a  Parisian  bank  to  cash  our  cheques,  we 
left  Bayswater — will  the  reader  be  shocked  when 
I  add  bi/  the  bus? — for  London  Bridge  station. 
There  w^e  quickly  possessed  ourselves  of  two 
small  yellow  books,  which  were  to  pass  us  to  the 
metropolis  of  France,  and  back  to  England  within 
the  month.  At  10.15  we  started,  reached  Folk- 
stone  at  midday  (where  our  passports  were  viseed, 
and  the  official  fee'd),  and  then  on  board  the 
^^  Grand  Warden,'**  steamer,  which,  after  a  rough 
voyage  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  landed  ninety 
individuals  at   Boulogne.     Where   the   majority 
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hid  themselves  I  know  not,  for  not  more  than 
twenty  appeared  on  deck ;    it  is    true    that,   on 
putting   my  head  into   the  cabin,  I  saw  a  few 
prostrate  victims,  and  concluding  si  sic  ut  omnesy 
I   made   a   hasty   retreat.      On    setting   foot   on 
foreign  land,  our  passports  were  again  inspected, 
and,  threading  our  way  through  a  crowd  of  rail- 
way officials,  police,  commissioners,  hotel  touters, 
fishwomen,  and  idlers,  we  proceeded  to  the  Hotel 
des  Bains,  where,  to  our  dismay,  we  found  that, 
despite  the  advertisements  in  the  London  papers, 
the  ten  hours  and  a  quarter  system  had  ceased  to 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  earliest  train  would 
not  reach  Paris  before  half-past  eleven  at  night. 
We,  however,  contented  ourselves  with  a  stroll  to 
the  upper  town,  a  very  fair  dinner,  and  a  glass  or 
two  of  pure  Burgundy.     On  reaching  the  "  city 
of  frivolities,"  we  found  some  friends  waiting  for 
us,  and  having  possessed  ourselves  of  the  luggage, 
which  we  had  lost  sifjjht   of  at  London  Bridjre 
station,  drove  off  to  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre, 
where  rooms  were  prepared  for  us.     In  France, 
as  in  England,  the   adage  of  "  first    come,   first 
served,"  is  not  carried  out,  and  we  were  shown  to 
apartments  facing  the  Rue  St.   Honore.     Upon 
VOL.  IL  Q 
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remonstrating  upon  the  darkness  and  noise  that 
must  arise  from  such  a  prospect,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  others  facing  the  Tuileries;  consoling 
ourselves  that  we  had  got  off  better  than  one 
of  our  countrymen  did  at  Margate,  who,  on 
complaining  that  a  newly-erected  dead  wall  had 
spoilt  his  prospect,  received  the  cool  reply,  "  Oh, 
that's  your  look  out." 

There  are  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting  the 
Hotel  du  Louvre — some  over-praise,  others  under- 
rate it ;  many  contend  that  you  are  hurried  and 
have  not  enough  to  eat  at  the  table  dilute,  while  a 
large  proportion  proclaim  the  dinner  as  faultless. 
To  view  the  case  dispassionately,  as  we  hope  to 
do,  we  will  not  be  led  into  too  fulsome  eulogiums, 
nor  fall  into  prejudice  and  unjust  censure  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  system  is  good, 
but  many  improvements  might  be  made.  Among 
the  advantages,  we  would  mention  the  comfort  of 
being  set  down  under  a  glass  roof,  thus  braving  the 
"  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm;"  another  is  to  find  a 
carriage  at  all  hours,  under  the  same  shelter,  to 
take  you  a  drive,  to  dinner,  or  the  theatre;  a 
third  is  to  be  able  to  choose  an  excellent  apart- 
ment, and  to    know  the  charge  for  it  with  at- 
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tendance ;  a  fourth  is  to  have  a  splendid  saloon, 
warm  and  well-lighted,  open  from  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  until  late  at  night,  in  which  you 
can  write,  or  read  the  foreign  and  English  news- 
papers ;  the  fifth  is  the  punctuality  and  goodness 
of  the  six  o'clock  dinner.  As  the  clock  strikes 
the  meal  is  served,  and  we  own  we  found  nothing 
to  be  dissatisfied  with.  The  room,  as  handsome 
and  large  a  one  as  any  in  St.  James's  Palace,  is 
splendidly  illuminated  and  decorated,  so  much  so, 
that  we  were  reminded  of  the  old  joke  of  the  man 
who,  when  praising  his  golden  ornaments,  was 
told  by  his  guests  that  they  came  for  his  carving y 
not  for  his  gilding.  To  resume,  the  tables  are 
well  laid  out,  the  waiting  excellent,  and  for  the 
sum  of  seven  francs  (five-and-tenpence  English), 
you  have  soup,  fish,  entrees,  sweets,  dessert,  and 
very  good  vin  ordinaire  a  discretion.  We  subjoin 
a  bill  of  fare  : — 

HOTEL  DU  LOUVKE. 
Menu. 
Potage  Colbert. 
Merlans  frits. 
Filet  de  Boeuf ,  sauce  Madere,  garni  de  pommes 

lovette. 
Petites  Bouchees  de  Homard. 

q2 
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Poulet  Toulouse. 

Faisan  et  Perdreaux  rotis. 

Salade. 

Laitue  braisee  au  jus. 

Pommes  Meringuees. 

Parfait  glace. 

Dessert. 

In  adition  to  the  above,  the  hotel  is  thoroughly 
warmed,  and  brilliantly  lighted,  nor  are  the 
charges  at  all  exorbitant.  A  single  man  may 
have  an  excellent  bed- room,  a  dejeuner  a  la  four' 
chette,  a  table  dlwte  dinner,  and  the  u?e  of  the 
reading-room,  including  attendance,  for  seventeen 
francs  {id  est,  fourteen  shillings  and  twopence) 
per  diem.  Now,  the  drawbacks  are,  the  "  dark- 
ness visible "  of  the  morning-rooms,  which  are 
obliged  to  be  lighted  with  gas  between  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning;  nor  are  the  cutlets,  "bifsteaks," 
rognons,  at  breakfast,  so  well  dressed  as  they 
ought  to  be  (and  could  be)  in  such  an  establish- 
ment. With  respect  to  Paris  itself,  the  modern 
improvements  are  perfectly  astounding,  and  those 
who  remember  the  town.  Champs  Elysees,  and 
Bois  de  Boulogne  as  they  were,  would  not  recog- 
nize them  in  their  modern  garb. 

After  three  pleasant  days  in  the  metropolis,  we 
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left  for  the  south  of  France.  The  station  of  the 
Paris  and  Orleans  Kail  way  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital,  near  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  is  a  roomy,  convenient 
building.  Upon  entering  the  well- warmed 
carriage,  and,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  taking  one's 
departure  at  a  most  rapid  rate,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  look  back  to  those  days  when  a  lumbering 
diligence,  a  heavy  caleche,  or  a  rumbling  coach 
was  the  only  means  of  transportation  from  one 
city  to  another ;  or  to  be  reminded  of  the  remark 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  respecting  her  son's 
wonderful  journey: 

"My  son  left  Orleans  by  the  diligence  which 
leaves  Orleans  every  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  arrived  the  same  night  at  Paris!" 

Nor,  independent  of  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
which  often  presented  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
travellers,  were  the  associations  very  agreeable, 
for  the  above-quoted  clever  writer  states,  in  a 
letter  of  the  11th  of  September,  1675,  addressed 
to  Monsieur  de  Coulanges: 

"  We,  this  morning,  saw  upon  the  high  road 
the  bodies  of  two  villains  han^ino:  on  the  trees." 

Return  we  to  our  route.     After  passing  the  forti- 
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ficationa,  we  reached  Choisy,  formerly  an  insigni- 
ficant village  on  the  Seine,  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen  and  boatmen,  but  raised  to  importance 
by  Madame  Montpensier,  who  built  a  chateau  on 
its  banks — the  scene  of  many  a  sad  moment  when 
this  ill-fated  lady  mourned  the  absence  of 
Lauzun,  and  where  she  was  subjected  to  the 
scornful  reproach  of  her  lover,  when,  upon  throw- 
ing herself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 

"  Return  to  me,  who  love  you  so  passionately!" 
She  was  met  with  the  unfeeling  answer — 
"Louise  of  Orleans,  you  are  wrong  to  weep, 
for  it  makes  you  older  and  uglier  than  ever !  " 

The  old  chateau  was  pulled  down  by  the  order 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  a  new  one  erected. 

Athis  and  Mons  are  interesting  from  the  fact 
of  Louis  XL  and  Philippe  le  Bel  having  resided  at 
the  former.  Near  Juvisy  is  the  hamlet  of 
Fromenteau,  where,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1814, 
Napoleon  I.  received  a  despatch  informing  him  of 
the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  chateaux  of 
Fromont  and  Petit  Bourg  are  very  striking 
objects,  but  we  have  not  time  to  linger  over  them, 
as  we  must  proceed  to  Corbeil,  which  contains  a 
fine  church  called  Saint  Spire. 
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AtEssonnesis  the  house  built  and  inhabited  by 
Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  and  at  the  Pont  des  Bel- 
les Fontaines  a  monument  records  the  public  works 
executed  by  Louis  XV.,  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  road — works  which,  in  our  days,  would  not 
merit  so  high  a  eulogium  as  the  one  referred 
to:— 

"Ludovicus  XV.,  rex  Christianissimus, 

Viam  banc  difficilem,  arduam  ac  pene  inviam, 

Scissis  disjectisque  rupibus, 

Explanato  colle,  ponteet  aggeribus  constructis,  planam. 

Rotabilem  et  amoenam  fieri  ciiravit,  1728." 

The  chateau  de  Savigny-sur-Orge  is  interesting 
from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  the  widow 
of  the  Marechal  Davoust,  and  at  Epinay  we  are 
reminded  of  the  postilion  of  Longjumeau,  that 
town  being  at  an  easy  distance  from  it.  We  next 
approached  Montlhery,  with  its  ancient  castle  and 
town,  and  shortly  afterwards  reached  Etampes, 
where  we  were  highly  delighted  with  the  public 
buildings.  From  this  town  to  Orleans  the  road 
is  replete  with  picturesque  villages,  and  the  forest; 
which  encircles  the  hamlet  of  Cercottes,  is  ex- 
tremely grand.  Upon  reaching  the  Orleans 
station,  we  found  the  table  d'hote  ready  for  a 
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dejeuner  a  la  fourchette,  and  it  was  so  good  and  so 
admirably  served,  that  we  must  record  it :  Pieds 
a  la  poulette,  Cotelettes  a  la  Dauphine,  Poularde 
saute  aux  champignons,  BcEuf  (froid)  a  la  gelee, 
Pommes  de  terre,  Haricots  blancs,  Dessert,  Vin 
Ordinaire.  Price,  three  francs ;  half-a-crown 
English. 

The  entrance  to  Orleans  from  the  railway  has 
nothing  to  command  attention,  but  on  approach- 
ing it  from  the  south,  over  a  fine   bridge  of  nine 
arches  across  the  Loire,  it  is  noble  and  striking. 
Apart  from  historical  recollections,  the  city   has 
not  much  to  recommend  it,  for  the  streets,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  are  narrow,  and  the  houses 
small;   there   is,  however,   one   handsome  street, 
which  conducts  from  the  bridge,  and  is  composed 
of  splendid  modern  buildings.     In  this  stands  the 
celebrated  monument,  where    Charles   VII.  and 
Joan  of  Arc  are  represented  kneeling  before  the 
body  of  our  Saviour,  extended  on  the  Virgin's  lap. 
It  was  erected  by  order  of  that  monarch,  to  per- 
petuate his  victories  over  the  English.     All  the 
figures   are  in   iron.      The  king    appears    bare- 
headed, and  by  his  side  lies  his  helmet,  surmounted 
with  a  crown;  opposite  to  him  ia  the  maid  of 
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Orleans  uncovered,  and  in  the  same  attitude  of 
pious  gratitude  to  heaven.     In  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
is  a  portrait  of  the  same   extraordinary  woman, 
which  was  painted  in  1581.     The  artist  seems  to 
have  drawn  a  flattering   likeness,  and   to    have 
heightened  her  beauty  by  the  addition  of  imagi- 
nary charms.     Her  face,  although   long,   is    fine 
and  intelligent,  her  hair  falling  loosely  over  her 
shoulders,  under  a  head-dress  encircled  with  pearls, 
and  shaded  with  white  plumes,  tied  under  the  chin 
with  a  fillet.     About  her  neck  is  a  little  band ; 
and  lower  down,  a  necklace  composed  of  small 
links.     Her  habit  is  not  very  easy  to  describe; 
it  fits  close  to  the  figure,  and  is  cut  and  slashed 
at  the  arms  and  elbows.     Round  her  waist  is  a 
highly  embroidered  girdle,  and  in  her  right  hand 
she  wields  that  trusty  sword  with  which  she  ex- 
pelled the  enemies  of  her  country.     I  gazed  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  portrait  of  this  far  famed 
woman,  the  wonder  of  all  ages — whose  sex,  youth, 
previous  obscurity,  unparalleled  success,  and  cruel 
end,  have  rendered  her  name  immortal. 

From  Orleans  to  Menars  the  country  is  not 
very  picturesque,  and  passing  Saint  Ay,  Meung, 
and  Beaugency,  we  reached  Menars,  which  was 
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the  seat  of  Madame  Pompadour,  who  at  her 
death  bequeathed  it  to  her  only  brother,  the 
Marquis  de  Maringy.  Since  that  period  it  has 
been  held  by  the  Marechal  Due  de  Bellune,  and 
by  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  who  established  a 
college,  a  school  of  arts,  commerce,  and  agriculture. 
In  1848,  Monsieur  Cesar  Fichet  replaced  the 
above  by  a  school,  which  ranks  very  high,  and  the 
terms  of  which  are  extremely  reasonable.  The 
situation  of  the  chateau,  on  a  high  range  of  hills 
overhanging  the  Loire,  is  of  unequalled  beauty, 
and  the  prospects  from  it  are  extensive  and 
picturesque ;  towns,  palaces,  castles,  villages,  fo- 
rests, and  vineyards  are  spread  below,  while  the 
noble  river  glides  rapidly  through  the  vale,  dif- 
fusing plenty  and  fertility  in  its  progress.  The 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste, 
are  adorned  with  statues  and  vases,  and  the  ter- 
race scarcely  yields  to  that  of  Windsor  Castle. 
Blois,  which  we  next  approach,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
indeed,  so  striking  is  it,  that  La  Fontaine  de- 
scribed it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  agree- 
able spots  in  the  world.  It  contains  a  Cathedral, 
the  Episcopal  Palace,  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
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the  Beauvoir  Tower  with  its  ancient  dungeons, 
some  fine  gardens  and  fountains. 

The  Castle  of  Blois  is  replete  with  historical 
associations.  Within  its  walls  Louis  the  Twelfth 
was  born ;  in  it  were  solemnised  the  nuptials  of 
Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  of  the  second 
Margaret  de  Valois,  wife  of  Henry  IV.;  here 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  Queen  of  France,  and  Mary 
de'  Medici  were  imprisoned,  and  the  Duke  and 
Cardinal  de  Guise  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance 
of  Henry  HI. ;  where  Valentine  of  Milan,  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  first  wife  to  Louis  XII.  (his  second 
being  Mary,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England) — 
where  Claude,  daughter  of  Anne  of  Bretagne — 
and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  so  renowned  for  her  ge- 
nius and  her  crimes — expired  in  1 589.  Through- 
out the  building  may  be  traced  the  cyphers  and 
devices  of  succeeding  monarchs :  the  porcupine  of 
Louis  the  XII.,  the  salamander  in  the  flames  of 
Francis,  and  the  moon  (in  the  form  of  a  crescent) 
of  his  son  Henry;  and  the  gallery  constructed  by 
le  bon  Henri  Quatre,  and  the  elms  planted  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  still  recall  the  splendour  of 
bygone  days. 

The  castle  stands  on  a  rock  immediately  above 
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the  Loire.  Here  the  ancient  Counts  of  Blois 
resided,  and  erected  the  first  chateau,  of  which 
no  remains  except  a  large  round  tower  now  exist. 
Guy,  last  Count  of  Chatillon,  sold  it  to  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  Charles  YL,  who 
was  afterwards  murdered  at  Paris :  from  him  it 
descended  to  his  grandson,  Louis  XII.  The 
northern  front  was  built  by  Francis  L,  in  a  style 
that  proved  how  much  more  refined  the  arts  were 
during  his  reign,  than  in  previous  ones.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  the  venerable  pile,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  apartment  in  which  Henry,  Duke  of 
Guise,  was  assassinated ;  the  tower  of  Chateau- 
Regnaud,  famed  for  the  murder  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Guise ;  the  dungeon  in  which  he  passed  the 
night  previous  to  his  execution,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons;  the  Salle  des  Etats,  where 
Henry  III.  assembled  the  States  twice  during  his 
reign,  in  the  chimney  of  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  bodies  of  the  Duke  and  Cardinal  were 
consumed  to  ashes.  The  western  front  is  the 
work  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
Louis  XIII.;  but  he  died  before  the  building 
was  completed,  prognosticating  the  future  state 
of  ruin  in  which  it  would  be  left :  "  Domus  mea, 
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domus  desolationis  in  ceternum!"  There  is  some 
degree  of  interest  attached  to  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  proud  "Austria's  mournful  flower," 
Marie  Louise,  and  the  young  King  of  Rome,  in 
1815,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  castle  there 
is  not  much  to  excite  the  traveller's  attention  in 
Blois. 

Upon  the  following  day  we  visited  Chambord, 
the  far-famed  palace  of  Francis  I.,  which  stands 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Loire  ;  it  is  embosomed 
in  thick  woods,  and  is  replete  with  Gothic  archi- 
tectural beauties.  Within  these  walls  the  above 
monarch  entertained  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
Here,  too,  in  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  small  cabinet 
near  the  chapel,  were  the  two  sarcastic  lines 
written  by  Francis : 

*'  Souvent  femme  varie, 
Bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie." 

Henry  H.  carried  on  the  works  which  his  father 
had  not  completed.  Francis  H.  and  Catherine 
de'  Medici  passed  a  great  portion  of  their  time  at 
Chambord;  but  neither  the  third  nor  fourth 
Henry  took  any  pleasure  in  it,  the  latter  pre- 
ferring   Saint   Germain    and   Fontainebleau,,   as 
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being  nearer  Paris;  Louis  XIII.  occasionally 
resided  here,  as  did  Louis  XIY.  During  the 
reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  property  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  de  Wagram,  with  a  charge 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  upon  the  condition 
that  the  chateau  was  to  be  restored ;  this  stipula- 
tion was  not  carried  out,  and  when  Louis  XVIII. 
came  to  the  throne,  the  Princesse  de  Wagram 
let  the  property,  with  right  of  hunting,  to  an 
Englishman.  In  1821  the  domain  was  purchased 
for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  The  interior  once 
possessed  a  curious  double  staircase,  so  placed 
that  two  persons  could  ascend  and  descend  at  the 
same  time  without  meeting.  The  chapel,  built 
by  Henry  II.  is  in  good  preservation,  and  from 
the  gardens  and  terraces  a  good  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  handsome  facade  may  be  had. 

After  passing  Chousy  and  Onzain,  we  reached 
Mont-Chaud,  or  le  Mont-Chauve,  now  called 
Chaumont.  The  castle  of  Chaumont  is  built  on 
a  high  promontory  about  five  leagues  below  Blois, 
and  commands  a  most  extensive  prospect;  the 
pile  is  Gothic,  and  was  erected  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Lords  of  Am- 
boise.     Plere  the  pious  and  incorrupt  minister  of 
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Louis  XII.,  the  Cardinal  Amboise,  was  born ; 
Henry  II.  presented  it  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who,  on 
the  death  of  her  royal  lover,  beautified  it  greatly; 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  long  envied  her 
the  possession,  succeeded  in  exchanging  the  palace 
of  Chenonceaux  for  that  of  Chaumont.  After 
the  death  of  Catherine  it  fell  into  various  hands. 
At  Chaumont  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  that  splen- 
did passage  on  liberty,  contained  in  her  work 
entitled,  "  Ten  Years  of  Exile." 

Immediately  opposite  it,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Loire,  stands  the  castle  in  which  Louis,  Prince  de 
Conde,  slain  at  Jarnac,  was  imprisoned. 

Amboise,  which  is  mean  and  ill-built,  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  the  conspiracy,  in  1560, 
which  commenced  the  fatal  wars  of  Coligni  and 
Calvinism.  The  castle  is  situated  on  a  craggy 
rock,  and  the  view  from  it  embraces  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  natural  beauties,  in  the  enchanting  land- 
scapes that  surround  it.  Many  historical  events 
give  an  interest  to  Amboise ;  Charles  VIII.  was 
born  and  died  here,  and  Francois  Premier  passed 
his  early  days  at  the  chateau,  under  the  care  of 
his  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  and  his  sister  Mar- 
guerite, the  pearl  of  Valois.     Previous   to   the 
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year  1563,  the  chateau  was  converted  into  a  state 
prison,  and  among  its  inmates  may  be  named  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  Cesar,  Due  de  Yendome, 
and  Alexander,  his  brother,  natural  sons  of  Henry 
IV.  and  la  belle  Gabrielle.  In  1762,  Louis  XV. 
exchanored  the  chateau  d'Amboise  for  the  terri- 
tory  of  Limousin.  Napoleon  I.  gave  it  to  his 
ancient  colleague,  Roger  Ducos.  On  the  restora- 
tion it  became  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  here  was  afterwards  confined  Abd- 
el-Kader,  who  was  liberated  in  1852  by  Napoleon 
III.,  then  President  of  the  Republic. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Amboise  stands  La 
Pagode  de  Chanteloup,  which  was  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Bourdasiere.  It  was 
here  that  the  exiled  minister,  le  Due  de  Choiseul, 
retired,  when  banished  from  the  Court  of  Louis 
XV.  From  Chanteloup  we  proceeded  to  Chenon- 
ceaux,  the  castle  of  which,  on  the  defalcation  of 
one  of  the  Bohier  family,  was  confiscated  to  the 
Crown,  and  became  a  hunting-seat  of  Francis  I. 
Shortly  after  Henry  II.  ascended  the  throne,  he 
presented  the  domain  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who, 
as  will  be  seen  in  our  description  of  Chaumont, 
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was  compelled  to  exchange  it  with  Catherine  de' 
Medici  for  the  last-mentioned  place. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Catherine,  she  be- 
queathed it  to  Louise  de  Lorraine,  wife  of  Henry 
HI.,  who  occupied  it  at  the  time  her  husband  was 
assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement.  During  the 
remainder  of  her  widowhood  life,  the  chateau 
bore  emblems  of  her  grief  ;  none,  however,  remain, 
except  the  following  line  from  Virgil : — 

"  Ssevi  monumenta  doloris," 
which  can  still  be  traced  on  the  mantel-piece  of 
her  apartment.  After  the  death  of  Louise  de 
Lorraine,  Chenonceaux  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Vendome,  and  in  1730  was 
sold  to  Monsieur  Dupin,  who,  with  his  wife,  re- 
stored it  to  its  former  splendour.  It  was  under 
their  hospitable  roof  that  the  elite  of  society  as- 
sembled— Fontenelle,  Tressan,  Montesquieu,  Buf- 
fon,  Mably,  Condillac,  Sainte  Palaye,  I'Abbe  de 
Saint  Pierre  ;  here  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire  met 
Mesdames  de  Boufflers,  de  Luxembourg,  de 
Pohan-Chabot,  de  Forcalquier,  de  Mirepoix,  de 
Tencin,  du  DefFant.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
was  presented  to  Monsieur  Dupin  in  1743,  and 
thus  records  his  visit  four  years  later : — 
VOL.  II.  R 
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"In  1747  we  passed  the  autumn  at  the  Chateau 
de  Chenonceaux :  there  is  much  to  amuse  in  this 
beautiful  spot ;  one  lives  well,  and  I  am  become 
as  fat  as  a  monk." 

The  philosopher  then  proceeds  to  state  that  he 
composed  many  verses  and  songs  during  his 
visit ;  and  the  theatre  is  still  shown  in  which  his 
popular  opera  of  "  Le  Devin  du  Village  "  was  re- 
presented for  the  first  time.  The  chateau  and 
park  are  open  to  strangers,  and  a  visit  will  well 
repay  those  interested  in  scenes  of  bygone  asso- 
ciations. 

Among  the  portraits  are  those  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  Louis  XIII.,  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
Francis  I.,  and  a  bust  of  Agnes  Sorel.  Id  the 
chapel,  which  was  constructed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  six  extremely  handsome  painted  glass 
windows,  an  elaborately  carved  pulpit,  a  magnifi- 
cent vaulted  roof,  the  confessional  of  Francis  I., 
and  a  fine  head  of  our  Saviour,  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo. 

For  a  description  of  events  that  occurred  at 
Loches,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  history 
of  France.  The  chateau  (could  its  walls  speak) 
would  tell  of  the  loves  of  Charles  VII.  and  Aojnes 
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Sorel;  would  bring  Anne  de  Bretagne  and  her 
second  husband,  Louis  XII.,  vividly  before  us ; 
would  describe  the  pomp  of  the  reception  of 
Charles  Y.  by  Francis  I. ;  and  the  pageants  of 
Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  the  old  chateau  are — the 
dungeons  ;  one  is  shown  in  which  Jjudovico  Sforza, 
surnamed  the  Moor,  was  confined  for  ten  years, 
and  died.  Given  up  by  the  Swiss  in  his  service 
to  the  French,  he  was  most  harshly  treated. 
Louis  XII.  had  not  the  generosity  to  liberate 
him;  and  some  lines  engraven  on  the  prison  wall 
will  show  the  feelings  of  the  captive  prince  : — 

"  Qui  vevlt  tver  son  chien,  on  hi  met  sy  de  estre  en 
rage :  ainsi  estre  de  da  povre  personne  qve  on 
velvt  hair. 

Among  other  prisoners  confined  at  Loches  may 
be  mentioned  Pierre  de  Navarre ;  the  Bishops 
of  Puy  and  Autun  ;  le  Sieur  de  Saint- Yallier, 
accused  of  being  an  accomplice  of  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon ;  Marshal  Oudard  de  Biez,  the  Due 
d'Elbeuf,  the  Marquis  of  Chandenier,  head  of  the 
house  of  Rochechouart,  nephew  of  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  one  of  the  four  Cap- 

r2 
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tains  of  the  Guards  in  1653.  At  the  Sous-Pre- 
fecture, formerly,  as  it  is  said,  the  Royal  Palace, 
may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress  to 
Charles  VII.,  and  the  oratoire  of  Anne  de  Bre- 
tagne,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture. 
We  have  lingered  too  long  at  Loches,  and  passing 
Beaulieu,  Noizay,  Vernou,  Vou  vray,  and  Montlouis, 
we  reached  Tours,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at 
the  Hotel  de  rUnivers,  a  most  excellent  estab- 
lishment, on  the  Boulevard  Heurteloup. 

Tours  is  built  on  a  fine  plain  on  the  Loire,  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  luxuriant 
to  the  greatest  degree :  it  boasts  of  a  very 
noble  stone  bridge,  of  fifteen  arches  ;  a  handsome 
suspension  one;  a  cathedral,  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  tomb  of  two  children  of  Charles  VIIL, 
and  Anne  de  Bretagne  (this  mausoleum  is  in 
white  marble)  ;  Charlemagne's  tower,  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  a  public  library,  and  museum.  From 
time  immemorial.  Tours  has  been  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  inhabitants ;  nor  does  it  seem  de- 
generated in  our  days,  for  we  saw  some  females, 
who,  in  some  degrees,  came  up  to  the  eulogiura  of 
one  of  the  Marmoutier  Monks  (we  quote  his 
inflated  language)  : — 
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"The  women  here  are  of  a  beauty  that  surpasses 
imagination.  Those  of  other  countries  appear 
actually  ugly  by  their  side.  With  this  is  com- 
bined a  taste  in  their  dress,  which  adds  greatly  to 

their  grace.     Their  looks  captivate  the  eye ;" 

but  here  we  must  stop ;  for  the  man  of  cloisters, 
though  he  praises  their  chastity,  indulges  in  a 
most  anti-monasterial  strain,  worthy  an  Abelard. 

To  resume.  Having  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  leading  residents  at  Tours,  we  were  very 
hospitably  entertained,  especially  by  Monsieur 
Sentier  and  his  most  estimable  wife.  The  dinner 
party  consisted  of  the  mayor,  who  is  a  deputy, 
and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  attention  of  our  host  and  hostess, 
and  the  dinner  and  wines  were  faultless.  The 
table  was  not  crowded  with  dishes,  as  it  too  often 
is  in  England,  where  the  Russian  system  is  not 
adopted,  nor  were  there  as  many  entrees  and  entre- 
mets as  are  usual  when  we  dine  a  la  Russe. 

There  was  one  peculiarity,  which  we  think  our 
Amphitryons  at  home  would  not  be  ambitious  to 
follow,  and  that  was,  that  every  dish  was  placed 
before  the  master,  who  carved  and  sent  it  round^ 
A  great  improvement  has  been  made  by  our  con- 
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tinental  neighbours  in  the  comforts  of  the  table. 
Every  ^jlat,  from  the  oysters  to  the  dessert,  is 
brought  in  separately,  and  the  soup,  dressed  fish, 
the  fricandeau,  the  cotelettes,  the  poularde,  and  the 
vegetables — nay,  the  plates — are  as  hot  as  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  caloric  could  require. 

To  give  a  relish  to  the  feast,  a  Lyons  sausage, 
v\'ith  more  than  a  soupgon  of  garlic,  was  handed 
round — nor  v^ere  sardines  and  olives  wanting^ 
The  meringues  a  la  creme  and  the  soufflet  were 
admirable,  and  the  Sauterne,  Champagne,  and 
Bordeaux  unequalled.  There  is  a  plan  carried 
out  at  Tours  (not  that  I  am  aware  it  was  adopted 
on  the  above  occasion),  which  might  be  imported 
into  England  with  advantage :  it  is,  to  send  to  a 
fruiterer  for  a  handsome  dessert,  who  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  takes  back  all  that  is  left,  charg- 
ing only  for  what  has  been  eaten.  If  we  recollect 
rightly,  Walker,  in  that  cleverest  of  culinary 
works,  "  The  Original,"  suggests  that  those  who 
give  dinners  in  London,  or  other  large  towns, 
should  job  hams  and  rounds  of  boiled  beef  from 
the  best  cook-shops,  by  which  means  they  ensure 
tender  and  well-dressed  joints. 

Whether  the  fruit  idea  was  taken  from  Walker 
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we  know  not ;  but  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
patronized  wherever  it  is  introduced.  The  con- 
versation turned  principally  upon  the  rifle  move- 
ment and  la  chasse.  Everyone  scouted  the  idea  of 
French  invasion,  and  quoted  the  new  commercial 
treaty  as  a  guarantee  against  war.  Hunting  and 
shooting  also  furnished  a  great  topic  for  discus- 
sion, our  friends  contending  that  the  chasse  au 
chevreuil  and  auj^  perdrix  was  not  to  be  found  in 
any  country  so  good  as  in  France ;  while  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  raised  our  voices  for  the  sports  of 
"Merrie  England."  As  is  usual  upon  such 
occasions,  the  lines  of  Hudibras  (so  often  mis- 
quoted)  were  realized  : — 

"He  that  complies  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

and  although  our  opponents  in  argument  were 
polite  to  a  degree,  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
preferred  the  sound  of  the  horn,  the  galloping  up 
and  down  rides  in  the  forest,  "the  pomp  and 
circumstance"  of  a  foreign  chasse,  with  its  piqueurs 
equipped  in  blue  and  gold,  to  a  five-and-thirty 
minutes'  burst  over  a  grass  country  in  pursuit  of 
a  fox,  which  could  not,  like  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  be  introduced  en  marinade  at  table. 
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When,  talking  of  pheasant  shooting,  I  stated 
that  on  that  day  twelvemonth  I  was  present  at 
a  battue  in  Staffordshire,  where  in  one  day  nearly 
a  thousand  pheasants  were  killed,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  five,  the  amount,  including  pheasants, 
hares,  and  woodcocks,  was  increased  four- fold,  I 
could  evidently  see  that  the  party  thought  I  was 
indulging  in  a  "  long  bow."  During  our  stay  at 
Tours  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyndall,  whose  friendly 
welcome  was  most  delightful.  Mr.  Tyndall  is 
the  principal  engineer  on  the  railway  line,  and  his 
value,  both  in  his  public  and  private  life,  is  duly 
appreciated  by  the  French  and  English  residents 
at  this  beautiful  town. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  devoted  a  few  hours  to 
Plessis-les-Tours,  immortalized  by  Walter  Scott. 
It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  surrounded  by  woods, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Loire.  The 
admirer  of  the  works  of  the  great  Magician  of 
the  North  will,  however,  have  to  draw  largely 
upon  his  own  imagination  to  raise  up  "in  his 
mind's  eye  "  the  ancient  feudal  castle  described 
m  "  Quentin  Durward." 

The  remains  of  a  brick  wall,  half  a  tower — for 
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the  principal  part  was  erected  a  few  years  since 
to  form  a  shot  foundry — and  a  few  broken  busts, 
are  all  that  remain.  At  the  extremity  of  a  little 
garden,  even  worse  kept,  if  possible,  than  the 
house  itself,  is  a  small  modern  pavilion.  From 
it  the  visitor  descends  into  a  dungeon,  lighted 
by  three  windows,  and  adorned  with  an  old 
chimney,  which  has  been  lately  restored.  An 
inscription  of  a  not  very  vivacious  character, 
placed  over  the  door,  pretends  that  the  Cardinal 
La  Balue  was  confined  there  from  1473  to  1482, 
when  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  prelate 
underwent  the  whole  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Loches,  from  which  he  was  released  in  1480. 

Louis  XL,  who  disliked  both  the  Chateaux 
d'Amboise  and  de  Loches,  had  the  present  castle 
erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fort.  Here  he 
passed  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  and  here  he 
breathed  his  last  sigh.  Since  that  period  few 
historical  events  of  interest  have  occurred  in  this 
domain,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  grand 
hall  the  States  met  to  confer  upon  Louis  XII. 
the  title  of  "Father  of  his  people ; "  and  in  1589 
the  park  was  the  scene  of  that  celebrated  interview 
between    Henry   III,    and    Henry    IV.,    which 
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united  against  the  League  the  Reformers  and 
the  Royalists.  Between  Plessis-les-Tours  and 
the  hospital  stands  an  old  mansion,  called  '^  La 
Rabaterie,"  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  the 
residence  of  Olivier  le  Daim — the  barber-minister 
to  Louis  XL 

From  Tours  we  proceeded  to  Chatellerault, 
which  has  little  to  recommend  itself,  beyond  the 
manufactory  of  arms  and  cutlery.  It  furnishes, 
however,  some  recollections  to  the  lover  of 
history,  as  it  was  here  that  the  marriage  of 
Guillaume  de  Cleves  with  Jeanne  d'Albret  was 
celebrated ;  from  this  town  Henry  II.  dated  the 
edict  which  established  a  duty  on  salt  in  this 
province;  audit  was  moreover  the  scene  of  many 
conflicts  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

The  village  of  Les  Barres  is  much  sought  after 
by  the  archaeologists,  as  containing  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  mansion,  and  a  monument  with  a  Celtic 
inscription  that  has  puzzled  the  antiquarians. 

Moussais  la  Bataille  is  by  many  writers  sup- 
posed to  be  the  scene  of  the  battle  which  took 
place,  in  732,  between  the  Franks  and  the  Arabs. 
Dissais  is  famed  for  its  red  wines,  and  contains  a 
handsome  chateau,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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After  passing  Chasseneuil,  the  valley  of  the  Clain 
appears  most  picturesque,  and  the  view  of 
Poitiers  on  the  hill  is  extremely  striking.  Having 
forwarded  a  telegraph  message  to  a  friend  of  my 
companion's,  Monsieur  Outellet,  who  has  a  town- 
house  in,  and  a  chateau  near,  Poitiers,  we  on  our 
arrival  at  the  station  found  his  brother  and  a 
carriage  in  attendance.  He  explained  that  his 
brother,  who  is  a  great  chasseur,  was  at  his 
country-seat,  but  that  a  messenger  had  been 
dispatched  for  him;  and  upon  reaching  the  house 
our  host  drove  up  to  the  door. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  polite  attention  and 
hospitality  of  Monsieur  Outellet;  he  welcomed  my 
friend  and  myself  with  a  cordiality  that  proved 
he  was  really  glad  to  receive  our  visit ;  and  after 
presenting  us  to  his  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
made  us  feel  quite  at  home  by  the  friendliness  of 
his  manner.  As  dinner  was  ordered  at  six 
o'clock,  we  had  no  time  to  lionize  the  town ;  and 
that  hour  having  arrived,  and  the  "  tocsin  of  the 
soul,  the  dinner  bell,"  (as  Byron  calls  it)  having 
rung,  we  proceeded  to  the  salle  a  manger.  Much 
as  we  delio;ht  in  the  indiij^enous  food  of  Old  Ensj- 
land,  the  highly-flavoured  mock  turtle,  the  simple 
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dressed  sole,  the  juicy  steak,  the  hot  and  hot 
mutton  chop,  the  tender  sirloin,  the  farm-fed 
griskin,  the  delicious  plum-pudding,  the  frothy- 
malt  liquor,  the  home-brewed  ale,  with  the  foreign 
aid  of  old  beeswing  port,  long-voyaged  Madeira, 
and  dry  sherry,  we  own  that  a  French  dinner, 
well  cooked  and  well  served,  is  more  to  our  taste, 
being  light  and  easy  of  digestion ;  and,  upon  the 
occasion  we  refer  to,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
excellence  of  the  repast.  So  good  was  it,  that 
we  must  lay  the  bill  of  fare  before  our  readers : — 
Oysters — sauterne,  pure  and  unadulterated — soup, 
unclammy  and  faultless — fish  dressed  a  merveille 
— oyster  pates  of  unobjectionable  pastry — a  fri- 
candeau  a  Voseille,  cotelettes  de  mouton  a  la  souhise, 
a  splendid  roast  poularde,  salad,  meringues  a  la 
creme,  Gruyere  cheese,  grapes  and  pears,  cham- 
pagne hien  frappSe,  and  claret  of  the  first  quality. 
The  wine  was  so  plentifully  passed  during  the 
meal,  that  we  felt  no  annoyance  at  having  to  fol- 
low the  French  custom  of  leading  the  ladies  back 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  cafe  noir,  and 
liqueurs,  including  the  best  eau  de  vie,  awaited  us. 
Music  occupied  the  evening,  and  at  an  early  hour 
we  retired  to  our  rooms,  greatly  delighted  with 
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the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  As 
the  operations  of  the  following  day  were  multi- 
farious, we  assembled  at  eight  o'clock  to  partake 
of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  the  substantial 
dejeuner  not  being  ordered  until  one. 

And  here  we  must  digress,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  early  hours  adopted  abroad, 
much  more  sensible,  we  think,  than  the  late  ones 
followed  in  our  own  country.  Light  is  intended 
for  action,  and  darkness  for  rest;  to  employ 
them,  therefore,  according  to  their  destined  pur- 
poses, ought,  it  would  appear,  to  be  our  constant 
aim,  and  yet  how  often  is  day  turned  into  night, 
and  night  into  day.  To  prove  that  the  principle 
of  early  rising,  which  has  been  entirely  reversed 
by  the  moderns,  was  once  universally  adhered 
to,  we  have  only  to  remind  our  readers  that 
in  the  fourteenth  century  the  shops  in  Paris 
were  opened  at  four  in  the  morning ;  at  present 
the  proprietors  are  scarcely  awake  at  eight.  The 
King  of  France  used  then  to  dine  at  twelve  in 
the  morning,  and  retire  to  his  bedchamber  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  the  hour  at  which  most  of 
our  public  amusements  are  but  just  begun.  The 
Spaniards  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  customs, 
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dinmg  at  noon,  and  supping  at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing. During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  fashion- 
able people  in  England  breakfasted  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  dined  at  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
In  Elizabeth's  time  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
students  dined  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and 
supped  about  six  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  days 
of  the  "merry  monarch,"  four  in  the  afternoon 
was  the  appointed  hour  for  acting  plays,  while  in 
those  of  Victoria  few  think  of  dining  until  nearly 
four  hours  later. 

To  resume : — Much  as  we  were  accustomed  to 
the  comforts  of  an  English  breakfast,  it  would 
have  been  highly  fastidious  to  have  found  fault 
with  the  French  one.  A  wood  fire  blazed  brightly 
on  the  hearth ;  the  table  was  laid  out  with  a  neat 
china  and  silver  service,  while  napkins  white  as 
snow,  loaves  of  best  wheaten  bread,  and  butter 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  Aylesbury 
dairy,  were  placed  before  each  guest. 

At  nine  we  visited  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  town,  the  park,  cathedral,  the  church 
and  tomb  of  Sainte  Radegonde,  Notre  Dame  la 
Grande,  Saint  Porchaire,  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
le  Lycee,   museums,   library,   and   ruins   of  the 
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Roman  amphitheatre.  The  spot,  however,  thtit 
interested  me  most  was  I'Hotel  de  la  Rose,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  du  Petit  Maure,  and  la  Rue 
Saint  Etienne,  where  Joan  of  Arc  was  domiciled 
durinor  her  residence  at  Poitiers. 

o 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  entered  our  host's  well- 
appointed  barouche,  and  having  stopped  a  few- 
minutes  on  our  way  to  witness  the  scene  of  the 
siege  of  this  town  by  Cohgny  in  1569  (for  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  any  reference  to  the 
battle  gained  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  would 
have  been  bad  taste),  we  proceeded  to  the  Chateau 
de  la  Chaboissiere,  passing,  as  we  afterwards 
ascertained,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
ground  where,  in  1356,  the  son  of  Edward  of 
England  vanquished  the  troops  under  John  of 
France.  The  farm  called  Maupertuis  by  the  his- 
torians is  now  called  La  Cardinerie. 

At  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock  we  reached 
the  Chateau,  which  is  about  twelve  kilos,  or  eight 
English  miles,  from  Poitiers,  on  the  Limoges 
road.  The  Chateau  and  the  grounds  have  been 
greatly  improved  of  late,  and  a  new  entrance  and 
some  handsome  rooms  added  to  the  former  have 
rendered  it  most  complete.     Our  first  visit  was 
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to  the  stable,  which  contained  some  good  riding 
and  carriage  horses,  for  Monsieur  Outellet  is  not 
only  very  fond  of  the  chasse,  whether  partridge 
or  snipe  shooting  or  stag  hunting,  but  takes  pride 
in  a  four-horse  "  drag,"  which  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  London  Driving  Club.  There 
was  one  system  which  we  own  surprised  us,  and 
that  was  the  manner  in  which  the  two  barouche 
horses  were  treated  after  their  brisk  trot :  after 
washing  their  legs,  they  were  taken  into  a  warm 
stable,  and  a  large  quantity  of  dry  straw  placed 
on  their  backs  beneath  the  clothing,  there  to 
remain  until  the  animals  were  free  from  sweat. 

From  the  stables  we  proceeded  to  the  farm, 
which  was  kept  up  in  first-rate  order ;  the  build- 
ings are  commodious  and  complete,  and  there 
seems  to  be  "  a  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place ;"  the  agricultural  implements 
are  in  good  order,  and  the  plough  oxen  in  ad- 
mirable working  condition.  Upon  asking  the 
proprietor  why  he  preferred  bovine  to  equine 
labourers,  he  replied  that  they  ate  less,  ploughed 
better,  and  furnished  more  manure.  That  the  four 
oxen  attached  to  each  plough  did  a  good  day's 
work  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  summer 
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they  work  from  five  in  the  morning  until  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  during  winter  from  nine  till 
five.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Outellet,  and 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  south  of  France, 
is  for  the  proprietor  to  furnish  carts,  wagons, 
horses,  oxen,  and  implements ;  the  farmer  working 
gratuitously,  and  paying  all  expenses  attending 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  farm  servants,  &c., 
each  party  dividing  equally  the  price  of  the  grain 
and  the  profits. 

At  one  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  a  splendid 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchettey  "  so  unlike  the  ghost  of 
your  vile  English  breakfast,  your  tea  and  your 
toast."  We  then  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
where,  to  my  great  surprise,  we  found  the  blazing 
fire  that  had  gladdened  us  during  breakfast  warm- 
ing us  in  the  adjoining  room.  Upon  looking  at 
the  mechanism,  which  reminded  us  of  a  trick  in  a 
comic  pantomime,  we  found  that  the  grate  turned 
on  a  pivot,  thus  having,  like  the  poet's  "chest  of 
drawers,"  "a  double  debt  to  pay,"  by  alternately 
burning  in  two  apartments.  Where  rooms  are 
dos  a  dos,  the  plan  is  simple  and  useful.  A  stroll 
through  the  woods  and  plantations, in  which  we  saw 
some  chevreuils,  and  put  up  several  partridges, 
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occupied  us  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  Poitiers; 
and  being  anxious  to  reach  Bordeaux  that  night, 
we  took  leave  of  our  kind  friends,  and  at  four 
o'clock  took  our  seats  in  the  well-warmed  coupe 
of  the  Paris  and  Bordeaux  railway  carriages. 
No  incidents  worth  recording  occurred  on  our 
journey,  and  at  a  little  before  ten  we  reached  the 
station  of  the  vinous  city.  The  night  was  fine ; 
"the  silver  moon,"  as  Home  describes  it,  "un- 
clouded, held  its  way  through  skies  where  I 
could  count  each  little  star/'  which,  added  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  gas,  and  the  lights  of  the  shipping, 
quite  illumined  the  town.  Crossing  the  bridge, 
we  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  France  to 
order  supper,  and  then  strolled  to  the  magnificent 
theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  tlie 
country.  The  opera  of  "Linda  de  Chamouni"  was 
over  before  we  arrived,  but  a  smart,  lively  farce 
amply  repaid  our  visit.  Our  coena  of  oysters 
and  grilled  fowl,  with  potations  of  Bordeaux, 
drunk  in  the  town  that  gives  its  name  to  this 
universally  esteemed  luxury,  was  one  which 
Christopher  North  would  have  revelled  in. 

Bordeaux   is   situated    on   the   banks   of    the 
Garonne;   it  describes   the  figure  of  a  crescent 
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more  than  three  miles  in  length,  the  buildings  of 
which  near  the  water  side  are  lofty,  substantia], 
and  elegant.  The  bridge,  composed  of  seventeen 
arches,  is  conspicuous  for  its  exquisite  masonry, 
and  from  it  may  be  had  as  fine  a  view  as  can 
possibly  be  seen  in  Europe.  The  town  on  one 
side,  with  its  magnificent  cathedral,  ancient  gates, 
important  quays,  splendid  public  buildings,  broad 
streets,  well  laid  out  gardens,  fine  squares,  vene- 
rable ruins,  interesting  monuments,  picturesque 
churches,  learned  colleges,  charitable  institutions, 
and  broad  open  walks ;  beneath  you,  shipping  of 
every  nation,  from  the  small  coaster  to  the  levia- 
than Brazilian  merchantman  of  three  thousand 
tons ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  city,  a 
range  of  hills  covered  with  woods,  vineyards, 
hamlets,  cottages,  churches,  extends  some  miles. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  great  increase 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  shipping: 


Entered  Inwards. 

Entered  Outwards. 

Years. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1853    . 

.    1,480   . 

.  198,976 

.     .    1,181  . 

.  192,232 

1854  . 

.  1,218  . 

.  183,776 

.     .   1,146  . 

.  191,866 

1855  . 

.  1,541  . 

.  236,582 

.     .   1,363  . 

.  241,554 

1856  . 

.  1,434  . 

.  259,959 

.     .   1,459  . 

.  280,469 

1857  . 

.  1,718  . 

.  334,620 

,     .   1,784  . 

.  351,301 

s2 
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The  pilotage,  too,  during  the  above  period,  is 
as  follows : — 


Years. 

Entered  Inwards. 

"Vessels.               Tonnage. 

Entered  Outwards. 
Vessels.              Tonnage. 

1853 

7,799  . 

.  270,785  . 

.     .     6,547  . 

.  251,993 

1854 

7,557  . 

.  226,910  . 

.     6,018  . 

.  198,972 

1855 

8,458  . 

.  252,376  . 

.     7,333  . 

.  222,029 

1856 

11,306  . 

.  354,457  . 

.  10,105  . 

.  312,657 

1857 

11,322  . 

.  305,507  . 

'.  10,272  . 

.  327,689 

The  exportation  of  wines  merits  a  mention. 
We  give  a  table  of  the  quantity  exported  each 
year  between  1850  and  1858,  and  which  has  been 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years,  and  will 
be  still  more  so  under  the  Gladstone  tariff: — 


In  Casks. 

In  Bottles. 

1850  . 

.     635,906     . 

.      40,462 

1851  . 

.     751,834     . 

.     48,648 

1852   . 

.     .     690,867     . 

.     56,060 

1853  . 

.     643,823     . 

.     54,704 

1854  . 

.     452,040     . 

.     58,338 

1855  . 

.     .     326,920     . 

.     .     58,727 

1856  . 

.     359,404     . 

.     66,721 

1857  . 

.     371,000     . 

.     57,000 

The  beauty  of  the  river  and  the  fertility  of  the 
adjoining  country  were  probably  the  causes  which 
induced  the  Romans  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this 
city.  The  ruins  of  a  large  amphitheatre  still 
remain,  constructed  under  the  Emperor  Gallienus; 
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it  is  of  brick,  as  are  most  of  the  buildings  of  that 
period,  when  the  arts,  like  the  empire,  were 
verging  to  their  fall.  During  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  and  particularly  in  those  made 
by  the  Normans,  Bordeaux  was  ravaged,  burnt, 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  only  began 
to  recover  its  former  lustre  when  Henry  II.  of 
England,  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  d'Aqui- 
taine,  united  it  to  his  dominions.  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  brought  his  royal  captive,  John,  to 
this  city  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  held  his 
court  and  residence  here  during  eleven  years. 
Here  his  son,  Richard  II.,  was  born.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Black  Prince  w^as  so  great,  that 
strangers  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to 
offer  homage  to  a  conqueror  whose  exalted  cha- 
racter, unaffected  modesty,  extreme  affability, 
and  splendid  munificence  had  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  day.  A  hasty  revolution  of  human  greatness 
soon  overtook  him,  and  proved  a  memorable 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  sublunary  grandeur. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  re- 
stored the  kingdom,  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
which  was  the  severest  blow  of  all,  added  to  a 
distempered  frame,  soon  combined  to  undermine 
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his  mind  and  body,  and,  overcome  with  poignant 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  quitted  Bordeaux, 
and  re-embarked  for  England,  to  expire  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-five. 

In  1453,  Charles  VII.  re-entered  the  city, 
which  for  nearly  three  centuries  had  been  under 
the  English  Government,  and,  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  such  a  conquest,  he  ordered  two 
forts,  the  Chateau  Trompette  and  the  Chateau 
du  Far,  afterwards  named  Du  Ha,  to  be  con- 
structed to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  associations  connected  with  Bordeaux  are 
particularly  interesting  to  an  Englishman,  for  not 
only  did  the  hero  of  Poitiers  hold  his  court  here, 
but  the  Vainqueur  du  Vainqueur  du  Monde  here  took 
leave  of  his  army  on  the  14th  of  June,  1814,  a 
year  and  a  day  before  he  was  compelled  to  call 
their  services  into  requisition  against  the  French. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  General  Order: — 

"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces,  being  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  England,  again  takes  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  army  upon  the 
recent  events,  which  have  restored  peace  to  their 
country  and  to  the  world. 

"  The  share  that  the  British  army  have  had  in 
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producing  these  events,  and  the  high  character 
with  which  the  army  will  quit  this  country,  must 
be  equally  satisfactory  to  every  individual  be- 
longing to  it,  as  they  are  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces;  and  he  trusts  the  troops  will  con- 
tinue the  same  good  conduct  to  the  last. 

"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  once  more 
requests  the  army  to  accept  his  thanks. 

"  Although  circumstances  may  alter  the  rela- 
tions in  which  he  has  stood  towards  them  for 
some  years,  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  he  assures 
them  he  will  never  cease  to  feel  the  warmest 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  honour,  and  that  he 
will  be  at  all  times  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to 
those  to  whose  conduct,  discipline,  and  gallantry 
their  country  is  so  much  indebted.'* 

To  return  to  the  city,  and  our  late  visit.  Bor- 
deaux still  stands  conspicuous  for  its  pleasures. 
The  opulence  of  its  inhabitants  enables  them  to 
indulge  in  those  luxurious  habits  which  are  more 
usually  to  be  met  with  within  the  precincts  of  a 
court  than  in  a  commercial  community ;  thus  the 
votaries  of  gaiety  find  time  to  amuse  themselves 
with  cards,  balls,  and  plays,  which  entirely  absorb 
their  passions,  leaving  business,  gain,  and  lucre 
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to  their  money-grubbing  brethren.  An  excellent 
club  exists  at  Bordeaux,  to  which  all  foreigners, 
with  good  letters  of  introduction,  are  readily 
admitted.  Before  quitting  the  city,  we  visited 
the  ancient  cathedral,  before  the  high  altar  of 
which  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Guyenne,  brother 
to  Louis  XI.,  lies  buried. 

As  our  journey  was  in  winter,  we  were  de- 
prived of  the  landscape  that  must  be  so  charming 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  We  could, 
however,  picture  to  our  mind's  eye  the  beautiful 
effect  that  would  be  produced  on  a  bright  sunny 
day,  under  a  blue  sky,  when  the  hills  are  all 
covered  with  vines,  and  the  valleys  appear  so  rich 
and  fertile  that  they  scarcely  require  the  industry 
of  the  peasant  to  produce  the  most  plentiful 
crops;  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  whole  of  the  country  between  Bordeaux 
and  Tours.  The  trees  in  full  verdure,  the  vines 
luxuriant  and  bending  with  the  weight  of  the 
grape,  reminding   the  looker-on  of  the  lines  of 

Milton : — 

"  Or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm  ;  she  round  about  him  throws 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  th'  adopted  clusters  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves." 
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Before  quitting  Bordeaux,  we  must  remark 
that  all  French  wines,  especially  those  grown 
near  Bordeaux,  are  certainly  too  often  made  up 
for  the  country  by  the  factors ;  but  instead  of 
brandy,  or  any  other  ardent  spirit,  they  receive 
their  fulness  from  a  slight  mixture  with  excellent 
Hermitage.  The  most  respectable  houses  at  Bor- 
deaux never  use  any  other  ingredient ;  the  in- 
ferior use  Beni  Carlos  and  other  abominable  strong 
drugs,  to  make  up  their  exports.  Some  of  the 
wines  grown  near  the  Rhone  merit  every  praise 
for  flavour  and  strength ;  of  these  the  white  and 
red  Hermitage  are  first-rate.  The  Cote  Rotie, 
grown  near  Am  puis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  is  an  excellent  wine,  and  is  much  admired 
by  connoisseurs  in  this  country  for  its  colour  and 
strength,  which  latter  quality  makes  it  keep 
longer  in  our  changeable  climate  than  many  other 
French  red  wines. 

As  our  object  has  been  to  combine  amusement 
with  information,  and  as  we  strongly  advise  all 
tourists  to  include  Bordeaux  in  their  summer's 
excursion,  we  will  lay  before  them  the  expenses 
that  a  party  of  two  would,  without  reckless  ex- 
travagance, incur  during  a  month: — 
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Two  First   Class  Tickets    from   London    to 

Paris,  available  to  return  during  the  month        £  9     0     0 

Two  First  Class  Tickets  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux and  back  (65  fr.  20  cents,  each  person, 
each  way) 10     9     2 

Living  for  two,  for  six  days,  at  a  Parisian 

Hotel 10     0     0 

Living  for  the  remaining  twenty-four  at  Or- 
leans, Blois,  Tours,  Chatelleraut,  Poitiers, 
Angouleme,  and  Bordeaux  .         .         .         48     0     0 

Sundries — Cabs,  Fees  to  Keepers  of  Museums, 

Libraries,  &c 1  10  10 


£79     0     0 

Which,  according  to  Cocker,  would  enable  a 
man  to  travel  eleven  hundred  and  seventy  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  six  and  four  pence  per 
diem,  including  journey,  board,  and  lodging. 


THE    END. 


li.  BORN,  rraNTEli,    GLOUCESTEU   STKEET,    regent's  I'AUK- 
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LODGE'S    PEERAGE 

AND    BAEONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-FIRST  EDITION  FOR  1862  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  anb  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 
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Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 
Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
English,   Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 

orders  of  Precedence. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  bupe- 

rior  rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 

boding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 

Great  i^ritain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  Collective  List  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 

Precedence. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 
The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 
Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Tl'.e  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 

Widows  or  Lsue. 
Alph.bctical  List  of  the  Snmamea  of  all  the 

Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assvmied  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titl  s  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eidist 
Sons.   ■ 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  w''©,  hav- 
ing marritd  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husbands'  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who.  having  mar- 
ried Commoners,  are  styled  Honourable 
Mrs.;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband  being 
a  Baronet  or  Knight,  HoTionTal)le  Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arran^jed  and  trans- 
lated. 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons :  first 
it  is  on  a  better  plan ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject' — Spectoior. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald, 
we  had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.    It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"As  perfect  a  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  The  work  is 
patronised  by  Her  Majesty ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  library,  as 
well  as  in  every  public  institution.  The  fact  that  this  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work 
has  now  reached  so  many  editions,  is  enough  to  remove  all  doubt  or  question  relative  to  .ts 
pretensions  as  an  authentic  and  accurate  record.  For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century-  it 
has  served  the  purpose  of  a  complete  guide  book  and  reference  to  the  origin,  names,  his- 
tory, titles,  arms,  mottoes,  &c.,  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  increasing  patron- 
age it  receives  may  be  regarded  as  a  reward  due  to  its  intrinsic  merits  no  less  than  as  a 
testimony  of  the  public  confidence." — Herald. 

"As  a  work  of  contemporaneous  history,  this  voliraie  is  of  great  value — the  materials 
having  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  emanat- 
ing from  the  noble  families  themselves.  It  contains  all  the  needful  information  respecting 
the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  is  indeed  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cratic element  of  our  society  at  the  present  day." — Post. 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  derived  from  official  sources  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  importance  to  most  classes  of  the  community ;  to  the  antiquary  it  must  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  in  its  contents." — Globe, 

""When  any  book  has  run  through  so  many  editions,  its  reputation  is  so  indelibly 
stamped,  that  it  requires  neither  criticism  nor  praise.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say» 
that  '  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage '  is  the  most  elegant  and  accurate,  and  the  bebt  of  its 
class  The  chief  point  of  excellence  attaching  to  this  Peerage  consists  neither  in  its 
elegance  of  type  nor  its  completeness  of  illustration,  but  in  its  authenticity,  which  is  insured 
by  the  letter-press  being  always  kept  standing,  and  by  immediate  alteration  being  made 
whenever  any  change  takes  place,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  work  has  obtained  the  special  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  which  patronage  has  never  been  better  or  more  worthily  bestowed." — ifesser  ger. 

"'Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage'  has  become,  as  it  were,  an  'institution'  of  this 
country ;  in  other  words,  it  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  done  without,  by  any  person 
having  business  in  the  great  world.  The  authenticity  of  this  valuable  work,  as  regards 
the  several  topics  to  which  it  refers,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be 
received  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  social  and  domestic  history  extant. 
As  a  book  of  reference — indispensable  in  most  cases,  useful  in  all — it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  having  connections  in,  or  transactions  with,  the  aristocracy." — Observer. 

"A  work  that  has  reached  so  many  editions  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  too  firm  ly 
estabMshed  in  public  estimation  to  stand  in  need  of  our  good  word.  Yet  it  is  only  justice 
to  point  out,  that  as  the  editors  receive  their  facts  from  the  nobility,  the  work  is  of 
necessity  the  Peerage.  Other  books  on  the  same  subject  are  doubtle  s  useful  in  their  way, 
but  if  we  want  the  very  latest  information,  we  must  turn  to  Lodge,  and  we  shall  rot  be 
disappointed.  When  we  add  that  the  arms  of  every  peer  are  accurately  engrave^,  aiid  that 
the  printing  and  getting  up  of  the  volume  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  we  have  said  *  nough 
to  induce  all  who  have  occasion  to  consult  a  Peerage  to  resort  to  this,  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject."— ^cn<fe7nan'5  Mag. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  CORHESPONDENCE  OF  ABMIEAL 

SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER,  K.C.B.  From  his  Private  Papers  and  Official 
Documents.  By  Major-General  ELERS  NAPIER.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Charts.     30s. 

"Sir  Charles  Napier  will  undoubtedly  rank  among  the  first  of  our  sea  worthies.  He 
has  found  a  worthy  biographer  and  chronicler  in  the  person  of  his  step-son.  The  bio- 
graphy abounds  in  traits  of  character,  and  there  are  details  of  love,  marriage,  and  home 
life  which  contrast  very  pleasantly  with  the  more  exciting  scenes.  The  work  is  very 
honestly  put  together;  without  pretence,  it  accomplishes  much  ;  bringing  ail  the  incidents 
of  the  Admiral's  life  together,  so  as  to  create  a  story  of  great  interest,  with  much  that  is 
amusing  for  the  general,  and  more  that  is  instructive  to  the  professional  reader." — 
AthencBum. 

'•  The  personal  history  of  another  of  England's  great  sea  heroes  is  sure  to  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  British  public.  This  is  a  kind  of  literature  of  which  our  countrymen  never 
tire;  for  narratives  of  personal  daring,  and  especially  of  bold  maritime  enterprise,  are 
always  fresh,  and  always  full  of  interest.  The  memoirs  of  Admiral  Napier  are  marked  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  all  those  characteristics  of  unfaltering  resolution  in  the  face  of  danger, 
readiness  of  resources  in  critical  circumstances,  indomitable  courage,  persistency  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  given  object,  and  almost  invariable  success,  which  are  best  calculated  to  rivet 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to  enlist  his  sympathies  for  the  hero  of  the  narrative. 
General  Napier  has  creditably  discharged  his  editorial  duties,  and  his  volumes  form  a 
rei)ository  of  valuable  facts  for  future  writers  of  our  naval  history.  We  know  of  no  books  so 
likely  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  English  youth  as  Southey's  '*  Life  of  Nelson,"  and 
these  '  Jlemoirs  of  Admiral  Napier.'  The  narrative  is  written  agreeably,  and  the  work 
possesses  an  interest  which  will   not  pass  away  with  the  present  generation." — Daily  News. 

"  This  work  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  sailor  community  but  the  general 
reader,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  subject  of  the  work  began  his  naval  career  with 
the  century  and  continued  it  until  almost  yesterday.  The  biographer,  who  really  loved  the 
gallant  sailor,  follows  his  fortunes  up  and  down  the  world  with  a  devotion  which  givesa 
zest  to  his  narrative,  and  leads  to  that  abounding  wealth  of  personal  anecdote  which  is  the 
charm  of  biography." — Globe. 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,    R.A.     FROM 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  hy  his  Friends  and  Fellow  Academi- 
cians. By  WALTER  THORNBURY.  2  vols,  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.     30s. 

FRENCH     WOMEN    OF    LETTERS.     By     JULIA 

KAVANAGH.     Author   of  "Nathalie,"  "Adele,"    &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

THE  COURT  AND  SOCIETY  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO 

ANNE.  Illustrated  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton.  Edited  by  the  Duke 
OF  Manchester.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     (In  Preparation.) 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING.  WITH 

Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  OLIPIIANT.  2  vols,  with 
Portrait.     (In  the  Press.) 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT's   NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  PRIVATE  DIAEY  OF   EICHARD   DUKE  OF 

BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K  G.  3  vols,  with  Portrait.  (In 
the  Press.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURTS  AND  CABINETS  OF 

WILLIAM  IV.  AND  VICTORIA.  From  Origin  vl  Family  Docu- 
ments. By  the  late  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS, 
K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits.    30s. 

Among  the  principal  interesting  subjects  of  these  volumes  will  be  fonnd  : — 
The  Re-establishment  of  the  Royal  Household — The  Sailor  King  and  his  Court 
— The  Duke  of  Wellington  In,  and  Out  of,  Office — The  Reform  Cabinet  and  the 
Conservative  Opposition — Career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — Civil  List  Expenditure — 
Vicissitudes  of  Louis  Philippe — Attacks  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Corona- 
tions of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria — Rise  and  Fall  of  O'Connell — Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  his  Ministry — Proceedings  of  the  Kings  of  Hanover  and  Belgium — Pri- 
vate Negotiations  at  Apsley  House — Secret  History  of  Court  Arrangements.  &c. 

"These  volumes  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  interesting  series  of  memcirs  which  have  been, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  dnring  the  last  few  years. 
Founded  on  the  traditions  of  a  family  whose  members  have  long  possessed  tlie  entree  into 
the  charmed  circle  of  courtiers  and  politicians,  and  enriched  by  the  private  and  contidentiai 
letters  of  the  great  men  of  the  time,  these  works  possess  a  peculiar  interest  which  is  not 
always  the  attribute  of  state  memoirs.  They  lift  the  veil  of  mystery  with  which  the  agents 
of  court  influence  and  cabinet  intrigues  shroud  their  actions  frdm  t])e  eyes  of  the  public 
and  show  us  the  motives  which  actuated  our  statesmen,  and  ihe  degree  in  which  the  private 
expressions  of  their  views  coincided  with  the  public  f'eclaration  of  their  sentiments.  The 
number  of  original  documents  in  the  present  volumes  invests  the  work  with  a  fresh  and 
authentic  interest.  As  forming  the  conclusion  of  a  valuable  and  important  series,  these 
memoirs  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  library."  — Sm«. 

"This  work  itself,  and  the  oritinal  documents  which  it  contains,  form  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  a  most  interesting  and  critical  period.  The  narrative  is  every- 
where enlivened  and  illustrated  by  private  letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  tht-  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lord  (Jrenvilie,  and  otber  statesmen  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
narration  of  the  fluctuation  of  parties,  many  interesting  particulars  are  given  respecting 
personages  who  acted  chief  parts  on  the  political  stage.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  letters 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  volumes,  and  are  all  worth  perusal." — fost. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  GEORGE  IV.    FROM 

Original  Family  Documents.  By  the  late  DUKE  OF  BUCKING- 
HAM AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits.     30s. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT   OF   THE  REGENCY. 

From  Original  Family  Documents.  Bv  the  late  DUKE  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  30s. 
•'  Here  are  two  goodly  volumes  on  the  English  Court ;  volumes  full  of  new 
sayings,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  scenes.  Tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham  travels  over  nine  years 
of  English  history.  But  what  years  those  were,  from  1811  to  1820 !  On  many  i;art8 
of  this  stiiry  the  documents  published  by  tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham  cast  newjets  of  light, 
clearing  up  much  secret  history.  Old  stories  are  confirmed— "eu-  traits  of  character  are 
brought  out.  In  short,  many  new  and  pleasant  additions  are  n.ade  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  Hmti.'^—AthencEvm. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


WOEKS  BY  MISS  FEEER. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  IV.  KING  OF 

FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE.  From  numerous  Original  Sources.  By 
MARTHA  WALKER  FREER.  2  vols,  with  Portraits,  2 Is. 
"  Various  circumstances  combine  to  make  us  regard  the  Life  of  Henry  IV.  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  wide  range  of  biography.  The  chequered  nature  of  his  career  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  the  perils  that  environed  him  in  a  Court  hostile  to  his  religion  and 
race,  his  unfortunate  marriage,  his  personal  bravery,  his  skill  as  a  commander— these  and 
many  other  characteristics  that  will  suggest  themselvts  to  our  readers,  cause  us  to  hail 
Miss  Freer's  new  work  as  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  books.  It  is  a  well-known 
feature  in  Miss  Freer's  works,  that  not  content  with  the  ordinary  sources  of  information  to 
which  popular  writers  have  recourse,  she  investigates  for  herself  the  MS.  documents  of  the 
period  under  resdew,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  supply  us  with  new  facts,  and  to  bring  us  face 
to  face  with  the  persons  whose  actions  are  recorded.  This,  which  constitutes  one  of  th 
great  charms  of  M.  Michelet,  as  a  historian,  is  likewise  a  marked  characteristic  of  Miss 
Freer,  and  confers  a  great  additional  v.alue  upon  her  historical  portraits." — Critic. 

"To  become  the  chronicler  of  such  a  reign  as  that  of  Henry  IV.  is  no  mean  task,  and 
Miss  Freer  has  accomplished  it  with  singular  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  vigour.  The 
story  never  flags.  Our  authoi'ess  is  always  faithful,  accurate,  and  intelligent.  Her  style 
is  good,  and  her  subject  abounds  with  interest  for  every  student  of  history." — Herald. 

"  We  know  no  works  of  this  kind,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  o,  ftlacaulay's  history, 
which  are  more  pleasant  reading  than  the  histories  of  Miss  Freer.  The  charm  of  the  style 
and  manner,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  combine  to  render  her  works  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  literary  treasures." — John  Bull. 

"  In  telling  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  Miss  Freer  has  one  ofthe  most  interesting  portions 
of  French  history  for  her  story.  .-She  has  told  it  from  first  to  last  with  taste,  using  a  clear, 
vigorous  style." — Examiner. 

HENRY  IV.  AND  MARIE  BE  MEDICI.    FORMING 

Part  II.  of  "  The  History  ofthe  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  King  of  France  and 
Navarre."     By  MISS  FREER.     2  vols,  with  Portraits.     21s. 

"  Miss  Freer's  al)ility  and  research  have  raised  her  to  a  conspicuous  position  among 
our  historical  writers.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  her  qualities  is  a  rare  spirit  of 
moderation  and  impartiality.  Important  and  eventful  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was,  its 
details  are  little  known  by  general  readers  among  us,  and  therefore  in  presenting  so 
complete  and  interesting  a  narrative  Miss  Freer  has  done  good  service  to  the  public, 
besides  enhancing  her  own  well-earned  reputation." — Stin. 

"In  these  volumes  we  have  the  second  part  of  a  work  the  greatest  to  which  Miss 
Freer  has  dedicated  her  powers.  She  draws  her  materials  from  sources  mostly  original, 
and  she  has  selected  for  illustration  a  period  the  i  nterest  of  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
second  to  any  in  modern  times.  There  was  romance  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  character  and 
in  his  career,  and  events  of  importance  were  grouped  around  his  life.  Miss  Freer 
writes  only  after  the  most  conscientious  research,  and  with  a  mastery  of  the  subject  which 
will  of  itself  go  far  towards  explaining  the  vitality  and  animation  which  so  distinguish  her 
productions.  Where  a  style  of  such  supreme  attractiveness  is  combined  with  such 
accuracy  in  detail,  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  the  work  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of 
the  day." — Sunday  Times. 

HENRY  III.   KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  POLAND; 

HIS     COURT      AND    TIMES.      Fiom    numerous    unpublished  sources. 

By  MISS  FREER,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  portraits,  31s.  6d. 
"Miss  Freer  having  won  for  herself  the  reputation  of  a  most  painstaking  and  trust- 
worthy  historian  not  less  than  an  accomplished  writer,  by  her  previous  memoirs  of 
sovereigns  of  the  houses  of  Valois  and  Navarre,  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  most 
cordial  and  hearty  welcome  for  her  present  admirable  history  of  Henry  III.,  the  last  of 
tne  French  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  them- 
selves for  the  interesting  details  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  III.,  his  residence  in 
Poland,  his  marriage  with  Louise  de  Lorraine,  his  cruelties,  his  hypocrisies,  his  penances, 
his  assassination  by  the  hands  of  the  monk  Jaques  Clement,  &c.  Upoii  these  points,  as 
well  as  with  reference  to  other  persons  who  occupied  a  prominent  position  during  this 
period,  abundant  information  is  afforded  by  Miss  Freer;  and  the  public  will  feel  with  us 
that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  that  lady  for  the  faithful  and  admirable  manner  in 
which  she  has  pourtrayed  the  Court  and  Times  of  Henry  the  Third."— C/ironic/e. 


HURST   AND   BLACKETT's   NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


ELIZABETH  BE  VALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  AND 

THE  COURT  OF  PHILIP  II.  From  numerous  unpublished  sources  in 
tlie  Archives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  By  MISS  FREER.  2  vols 
post  8vo.  vrith  fine  Portraits  by  Heath,  21s. 

**  It  is  not  attributing  too  much  to  Miss  Fveer  to  say  that  herself  and  Mr,  Prescott  are 
probably  the  best  samples  ofour  modern  biographers.  The  present  volumes  will  be  a  boon 
to  posterity  for  which  it  will  be  grateful.  Equally  suitable  for  instruction  and  amusement, 
they  portray  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and  periods  of  history." — John  Bull. 

THE    LIFE    OF    MARGUEEITE    D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN  of  NAVARRE,  SISTER  of  FRANCIS  I.  By  MISS  FREER. 
Seco.nd  Edition,  2  vols,  with  fine   Portraits,  21s. 

"This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  tloiie.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  power  and  grace  to  Miss  Strickland.  She  must  have  spent  great 
time  and  labour  in  collecting  the  information,  which  she  imparts  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner.     It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  her  book  after  having  once  begun  it.." — Standard. 

THE    LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBEET,  QUEEN  OF 

NA.VARRE.     By  MISS  FREE.^.  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  5s.  with  Portrait. 

"This  book  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss  Freer. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret,  and  the 
narrative  is  as  trustu'Orthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

THE    SECEET    HISTORY    OF     THE    COURT    OF 

FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XV.  Edited,  from  Rare  and  Unpublished 
Documents,  by  Dr.  CHALLICE.     2  vols,  with  fine  Portraits.     21s. 

"We  recommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers  as  amusing,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive."—  Critic. 

"  A  valuable  and  interesting  work.  It  unites  the  fascination  of  a  romance  with  the 
iutegrity  of  history." — Chronicle. 

"  The  interest  of  this  work  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  Every  page  contains  a  con- 
tribution to  the  general  chronicle  of  the  times,  while  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  character 
abound." — Illustrated  News. 

MEMORIALS  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  GAMBIER,  G.CB. 

with  Original  Letters  from  Lords  Chatham,  Nelson,  Castlereagh, 
MuLGRAVE,  Holland,  Mr.  Canning,  &c,  Edited,  from  Family  Pa- 
pers, by  Lady  CHATTERTON,  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

"These  volumes  are  an  important  addition  to  our  naval  literature;  but  they  are  also 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  domestic  history  of  the  time.  The  correspon- 
dence is  particularly  rich  in  anecdotes,  glimpses  of  society  and  manners,  and  traits  of 
character." — U.  S.  ilagazine. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  BY  J.  C  JEAFFRESON, 

Esa.,  New,  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.,  10s.  Gd. 

"This  is  a  rare  book ;  a  compliment  to  the  medical  profession  and  an  acquisition  to 
its  members;  a  book  to  be  read  and  re-read  ;  fit  for  the  study  and  the  consulting-room,  as 
well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.  Mr.  Jeaftreson  takes  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  social  history  of  the  profession,  and  illustrates  its  course  by  a 
series  of  biographic  and  domestic  sketches,  from  the  feudal  era  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  chapters  on  the  Doctor  as  a  bon-vivant,  the  generosity  and  parsimony,  the  quarrels  and 
loves  of  physicians,  are  rich  with  anecdotes  of  medical  celebrities.  But  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
does  not  merely  amuse.  The  pages  he  devotes  to  the  exposure  and  history  of  charlatanry 
are  of  scarcely  less  value  to  the  student  of  medicine  than  the  student  of  manners.  We 
thank  Mr.  Jeaffreson  most  heartily  for  the  mirth  and  solid  information  of  his  work.  AU 
the  members  of  our  profession    will  be  sure  to  read  it." — Lancet. 

"A  pleasant  book.  Out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  collected 
thousands  of  good  things,  adding  much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  tirst  time,  and  which 
of  course  gives  ixicreased  value  to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT  S    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


LODGE'S   PEERAGE    AND    BAEONETAGE.     Under 

THE  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  H  .R.H.  the 
Prince  Consort.  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Nobility,  Thirtieth 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo,,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  hand- 
somely bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  established  and 
authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family  histories,  honours, 
and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has  ever  stood  so  high.  It  is 
published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  and  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal 
communications  of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class,  in  which, 
the  type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy  over  all 
its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most  sedulous  attention  is 
given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  various  noble  families,  and 
the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are  introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in 
other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For  its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of 
arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of  its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  high  place  it  occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

"  Lodf^e's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  \^'e  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject  " — Spectator. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald, 
we  had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.     It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"As  perfect  a  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  The  work 
is  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
gentleman's  library,  as  well  as  in  every  public  institution." — Herald. 

"As  a  work  of  contemporaneous  history,  this  volnme  is  of  great  value — the  materials 
having  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  emanating 
from  the  noble  families  themselves.  It  contains  all  the  needful  iniformation  respecting  the 
nobility  of  the  Empire." — Post. 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times,  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  derived  from  official  sources  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  imp:)rtance  to  most  classes  of  the  community  ;  to  the  antiquary  it  must  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  its  contents." — Globe. 

"This  work  derives  ?reat  value  from  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lodge.  The  plan 
is  excellent." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  When  any  book  has  run  through  so  many  editions,  its  reputation  is  so  indelibly- 
stamped,  that  it  requires  neither  criticism  nor  praise.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  that 
•  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  '  is  the  most  elegant  and  accurate,  and  the  best  of  its 
class.  The  chief  point  of  excellence  attaching  to  this  Peerage  consists  neither  in  its 
elegance  of  type  nor  its  completeness  of  illustration,  but  in  its  authenticity,  which  is  insured 
by  the  letter-press  being  always  kept  standing,  and  by  immediate  alteration  being  made 
whenever  any  change  takes  place,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  work  has  ol)tained  the  special  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  which  patronage  has  never  been 
better  or  more  worthily  bestowed." — Messenger. 

"•  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage' has  become,  as  it  were,  an  'institution'  of  this 
country;  in  other  words,  it  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  done  without,  by  any  person 
having  business  in  the  great  world.  The  authenticity  of  this  valuable  work,  as  regards  the 
several  topics  to  which  it  refers,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be 
received  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  social  and  domestic  history  extant. 
As  a  book  of  reference — indispensible  in  most  cases,  useful  in  all — it  should  be  in  the 
bands  of  every  one  having  connections  in,  or  transactions  with,  the  aristocracy." — Observer. 


HURST    AND    BLACKETt's    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


LODGE'S    GENEALOGY   OF   THE   PEERAGE   AND 

BARONETAGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.       A  New  and  Reviseo 

Editlox.      Uniform  with    "  The  Peerage"     Volume,    with    the    arms 

l)eautifully  engraved,  handsomely  bound  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

The  desire  very  generally  manifested  for  a  republication  of  this  volume  has 

dictated  the  present  e:itire   revision  of  its  contents.      The  Armorial  Bearings 

prefixed    to  the  History   of  each  Noble    Family,  render  the  work  complete  in 

itself  and  uniform  witlri  the  Volume  of  The   Peerage,  which  it  is  intended  to 

accompany  and  illustrate.     The  object  of  the  whole  Work,  in  its  two  distinct 

yet  combined  characters,  has   l)een  useful  and  correct  information ;    and  the 

careful  attention  devoted  to  this  ol)ject  throughout  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the 

Work  worthy  of  the  August  Patronage  with  which  it  is  honoured  and  of  the 

liberal  assistance  accorded  by  its  Noble  Correspondents,  and  will  secure  from 

them  and  from  the  Public,  the  same  cordial  reception  it  has  hitherto  experienced. 

The  great  advantage  of  "  The  Genealogy"  being  thus  given  in  a  separate  volume, 

Mr,  Lodge  has  himself  explained  in  the  Preface  to  "  The  Peerage  " 

THE  BOOS  OF  OKDEES  OF  KNIGHTHOOD,  AND 

DECORATIONS  OF  HONOUR  OF  ALL  NATIONS  ;  COMPRISING 
AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  EACH  ORDER,  MILITARY,  NAVAL 
AND  CIVIL;  with  Lists  of  the  Knights  and  Companions  of  each  British 
Order.  Embellished  with  Five  Hundred  Fac-simile  Coloured 
Illustrations  of  the  Insignia  of  the  Various  Orders.  Edited 
by  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  1  vol.  royal  8vo., 
handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  A2.  2s. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  splendid  book.  It  is  an  uncommon  combination  of  a  library  book 
of  reference  and  a  book  for  a  boudoir,  undoubtedly  unitinp  beauty  and  utility.  It  will 
soon  find  its  place  in  every  library  and  drawing-room." — Globe. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.      By   MRS.  THOMSON.     3  vols. 

"These  volumes  will  increase  the  well-earned  reputation  of  their  clever  and  popular 
author.  The  story  of  the  royal  favourite's  career  is  told  oy  Mrs.  Thomson  very  honestly, 
and  is  enriched  abundantly  with  curious  and  entertaining  details —  ot  which  a  full  publication 
is   now  made  for  the  first  time." — Examiner. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS,  from  HOGARTH  to  TURNER; 

A  Series  OF  Biographical  Sketches.     By  Walter  Thornbury.     2  v. 

"The  interest  of  Mr.  Thornlmry's  pictures  is  undeniable— a  result  partly  due  to  the 
talent  of  the  painter,  partly  to  his  subjects;  for  next  to  the  lives  of  actors  those  of  artists 
are  among  the  most  intercstintf  to  read.  Especially  so  are  those  of  our  English  artists  of 
the  last  century — lives  abounding  in  contrasted  and  often  dark  l\ues,  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  men  still  remarkable  in  letters  and  politics.  Capital  subjects  for  a  biographer 
with  a  turn  for  dramatic  and  picturesque  realisation  are  such  men  as  the  bright,  mercurial 
Gainsborough;  the  moody,  neglected  Wilson:  Reynolds,  the  bland  and  self-possessed; 
Barry,  the  fierce  and  squalid;  shrewd,  miserly  NoUekins;  the  foppish,  visionary  Conway ; 
the  spendthrift  Sherwin ;  the  stormy  Fuseli  ;  Morland,  the  reprobate;  Lawrence,  the 
courtly.  The  chapters  devoted  to  these  heroes  of  the  English  schools  are  not  so  much 
condensed  biographies  as  dramatic  glimpses  ot  the  men  and  their  environments.  Certain 
striking  scenes  and  circumstances  in  their  lives  are  vividly  ami  picturesquely  painted- 
made  to  re-live  before  our  eyes  with  all  the  vraisemblance  of  the  novelist." — Critic. 

MEMOIRS   OF  ROYAL   LADIES-      BY   EMILY   S. 

HOLT.     2  volumes  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,     21s. 
"These  attractive  'Memoirs  of   Royal    Ladies,'   accounts  of  whose  lives  have   never 
before  appeared  in  our  language,  are  full  of  entertaining  matter,    while  they  display   abun- 
dant evidence   that  they  are  the  result  of  much  research  and  careful  study." — Press. 


VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS    IN    THE  REGIONS    OF   THE  AMOOR, 

AND  THE  Russian  AcauisiTioxs  ox  the  Confines  of  India  and 
China;  with  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis,  and  thb 
Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz,  Touzemtz,  Goldi,  and  Gelyaks. 
By  T.  W.  ATKINSON,  F  G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Oriental  and  Western 
Siberia."  Dedicated  by  permission,  to  Her  Majesty.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations.     £2  2s.,  elegantly  bound 

••  Our  readers  have  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time  the  quality  of  Mr.  Atkinson  as  an 
explorer  and  a  writer.  The  comments  we  made  on,  and  the  extracts  we  selected  from,  his 
•  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia'  will  have  sufficed  to  show  that  in  the  former  character  he 
takes  rank  with  the  most  daring  of  the  class,  and  that  in  the  latter  he  Is  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed  for  the  lucidity,  plcturesqueness,  and  power,  with  which  he  pourtrays  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  travelled,  and  the  perils  or  the  pleasures  which  encountered  him  on 
the  way.  Th^j  present  volume  is  not  interior  to  its  predecessor.  It  deals  with  civilization, 
semi-civilization,  and  barbarous  life.  It  takes  us  through  localities,  some  of  which  are 
little,  others  not  at  all,  known  to  even  the  best  read  men  in  the  literature  of  travel.  The 
entire  volume  is  admirable  for  its  spirit,  unexaggerated  tone,  and  the  mass  of  fresh  materials 
by  which  this  really  new  world  is  made  accessible  to  us.  'i'he  followers,  too,  of  all  the  '  ologies 
will  meet  with  something  in  these  graphic  pages  of  peculiar  interest  to  them.  It  is  a  noble 
VFork,"—AthencBum. 

"We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Atkinsou  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  of  tte 
civilized  travellers  of  our  own  day.  By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  these  re^jioiis  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  recent  publication  on  the  Amoor — a  work 
which  derives  equal  interest  from  his  well-stored  portfolio  and  his  pen." — Edinburgh 
Review. 

"This  is  in  every  respect  an  aureus  liber.  Its  magnificent  apparel  not  inaptly  sym" 
bolises  its  magnificent  contents.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  here  given  us  a  narrative  which  could 
be  told  by  no  other  living  Englishman.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  that  narrative  is  enhanced 
by  Mr.  Atkinson's  gift  of  vigorous  and  graceful  description.  Thanks  to  the  power  of  his 
pen,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  power  of  his  pencil  we  follow  his  travels  with  eager 
interest  and  anxiety.  He  himself  is  the  chief  object  of  interest,  from  his  thirst  for  adventure 
and  daring  exploits,  and  the  countless  shapes  of  terror  and  death  that  he  encounters. 
The  work  is  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  travel.  More  useful  and 
pleasant  reading  can  no  where  be  found." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Atkinson  has  here  presented  the  reading  world  with  another  valuable  book  of 
travels.  It  is  as  interesting,  as  entertaining,  and  as  well  written  as  his  previous  work.  It 
is  a  volume  which  will  not  only  atford  intellectual  entertainment  of  the  highest  order,  but 
fitted  to  instruct  both  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  The  vast  territorial  acquisitions 
lately  made  by  Russia  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Central  Asia  along  the  whole  frontier  of 
China,  is  described  by  an  eye  witness  well  qualified  to  estimate  their  real  value  and  political 
advantages.  Our  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  peruse  this  interesting  book  of  travels  for 
themselves.     It  contains  something  for  every  taste." — Daily  News 

"  The  success  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  '  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia'  has  happily  induced 
him  to  write  and  publish  another  volume,  and  written  with  the  same  unflagging  interest. 
A  more  pleasing  as  well  as  more  novel  book  of  travels  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find.  The 
illustrations  are  admirably  executed,  and  they  add  ten  fold  to  the  value  of  a  volume  already 
possessing  intrinsic  merits  of  the  highest  kind.  Independently  of  the  deep  interest  it  excites 
as  a  traveller's  tale,  the  work  has  other  claims.  It  presents  peculiar  geographical  and  ethnolo- 
gical information,  and  points  out  a  boundless  fitld  of  commerce  to  English  enterprise.  It 
marks  with  a  decided  pen  the  gradual  advances  of  Russia  towards  British  India,  and  the 
sweeping  rush  of  her  conquering  energy  from  Siberia  to  the  Pacific.  Thus  BIr.  Atkinson's 
book  has  not  only  a  literary,  but  a  political  and  commercial  importance.  There  is  food  for 
all  readers  and  interest  for  all." — Globe. 

"This  is  noble  and  fascinating  book,  belonging  in  right  both  of  subject  and  treatment 
to  the  choicest  class  of  travel  literature.  The  vast  panorama  unfolded  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  in  the  world,  and  has  hitherto  been  among  the  least  known  to  the  nations  of 
the  west.  It  is  now  set  before  them  with  exquisite  clearness  and  force  of  expression  by  one 
who  has  the  highest  claims  to  confidence  as  an  observer  and  delineator." — Spectator. 

"A  really   magnificent  volume,  which   for  many  years  to   come   must    be  a  standar 
authority  upon  the  country  of  which   it  treats.     It  is  very  interesting    and  abounds  in 
incideut  and  anecdote  both  personal  and  \oca\."—Chr»nicle. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT's   NEW   PUBLICATIONS, 


ORIENTAL    AND    WESTERN    SIBERIA ;    A  NAR- 

RATiVE  OF  Seven  Years'  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Central 
Asia.  By  THOIVIAS  WITLAM  ATKINSON.  In  one  large  volume, 
royal  8vo.,  Price  £2.  2s.,  elegantly  bound-  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  Illustrations,  including  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates,  from 
drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a  map. 

"By  virtue  alike  of  its  text  and  its  pictures,  we  place  this  book  of  travel  in  the  first 
rank  among  those  illustrated  gift  books  now  so  much  sought  by  the  public.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
book  is  most  readable.  The  geographer  finds  in  it  notice  of  ground  heretofore  left 
undescribed,  the  ethnologist,  geologist,  and  botanist,  find  notes  and  pictures,  too,  of  which 
they  know  the  value,  the  sportman's  taste  is  gratified  by  chronicles  of  sport,  the  lover  of 
adventure  will  find  a  number  of  perils  and  escapes  to  hang  over,  and  the  lover  of  a  frank 
good-humoured  way  of  speech  will  find  the  book  a  pleasant  one  in  every  page.  Seven 
years  of  wandering,  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  wild 
and  almost  unknown  country,  should  yield  a  book  worth  reading,  and  they  do." — Examiner, 

"A  book  of  travels  which  in  value  and  sterling  interest  must  take  rank  as  a  landmark 
in  geographical  literature.  Its  coloured  illustrations  and  wood  engravings  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  add  a  great  charm  to  the  narrative.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  travelled  where  it  is 
believed  no  European  has  been  before.  He  has  seen  nature  in  the  wildest,  sublimest,  and 
also  the  most  beautiful  aspects  the  old  world  can  present.  These  he  has  depicted  by  pen 
and  pencil.  He  has  done  both  well.  Many  a  fireside  will  rejoice  in  the  determination  which 
converted  the  artist  into  an  author.  Mr.  Atkinson  Is  a  thorough  Englishman,  brave  and 
accomplished,  a  lover  of  adventure  and  sport  of  every  kind.  He  knows  enough  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  botany  to  impart  a  scientific  interest  to  his  descriptions  and  drawings  ; 
possessing  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  he  tells  many  a  racy  story.  The  sportsman  and  the 
lover  of  adventure,  whether  by  flood  or  field,  will  find  ample  stores  in  the  stirring  tales  of 
his  interesting  travels." — Daily  News. 

"An  animated  and  intelligent  narrative,  appreciably  enriching  the  literature  of  English 
travel.  Mr.  Atkinson's  sketches  were  made  by  express  permission  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Perhaps  no  English  artist  was  ever  before  admitted  into  this  enchanted  land  of 
history,  or  provided  with  the  talisman  and  amulet  of  a  general  passport;  and  well  has  Mr. 
Atkinson  availed  himself  of  the  privilege.  Our  extracts  will  have  served  to  illustrate  the 
originality  and  variety  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  observations  and  adventures  during  his  protracted 
wanderings  of  nearly  forty  thousand  miles.  Mr.  Atkinson's  pencil  was  never  idle,  and  he 
has  certainly  brought  home  with  him  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
most  extraordinary  diversity  of  groups  and  scenes.  Asa  sportsman  Mr.  Atkinson  enjoyed 
a  plenitude  of  excitement.  His  narrative  is  well  stored  with  incidents  of  adventure. 
His  ascent  of  the  Bielouka  is  a  chapter  of  the  most  vivid  romance  of  travel,  yet  it  is  lesa 
attractive  than  his  relations  of  wanderings  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  and  up  the  Tangnou 
Ciiain." — Athenceum. 

"We  predict  that  Mr.  Atkinson's  'Siberia'  will  very  often  assume  the  shape  of  a 
Christmas  Present  or  New  Year's  Gift,  as  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  four  very 
precious  and  suitable  qualities  for  that  purpose, — namely,  usefulness,  elegance,  instruction 
«»nd  novelty.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  splendid  illustrations, 
but  for  the  amount  it  contains  of  authentic  and  highly  interesting  intelligence  concerning 
regions  which,  in  all  probability,  has  never,  previous  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  explorations,  been 
visited  by  an  European.  BIr.  Atkinson's  adventures  are  told  in  a  manly  style.  The  valuable 
and  interesting  information  the  book  contains,  gathered  at  a  vast  expense,  is  lucidly 
arranged,  ana  altogether  the  work  is  one  that  the  author-artist  may  well  be  proud  of,  and 
with  which  those  who  study  it  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted." — Jo/m  Bull. 

"  To  the  geographer,  the  geologist,  the  ethnographer,  the  sportsman,  and  to  those  who 
read  only  for  amusement,  this  will  be  an  acceptable  volume.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  rot  only  an 
adventurous  traveller,  but  a  correct  and  amusing  writer." — Literary  Gazette. 


VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 


THE    OKAVANGO    RIVER;     A    NARRATIVE    OF 

Travel,  Exploration  and  Adventure.  By  CHARLES  JOHN 
ANDERSSON.  Author  of  "  Lake  Xgami."  1  vol  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 

"Mr.  Andersson's  book,  from  the  number  of  well-told  adventures,  its  unpretending 
style,  its  rich  fund  of  information,  and  spirited  illustrations,  will  command  a  wide  circle 
of  readers,  and  become  a  favourite  with  all  those  who  can  appreciate  daring  perseverance, 
and  a  buoyant  spirit  under  overwhelming  difficulties.  The  inlercbt  of  his  story  never  flags 
for  a  moment." — Athenceum. 

"  Jfr.  Andersson  is  one  of  those  whom  the  world  and  the  Geographical  Society  delight 
to  honour.  Not  for  adventures  only,  but  for  science's  sake  does  he  betake  himself  to  the 
wilds,  in  which  he  has  all  the  delights  attractive  to  the  true  sportsman,  but  in  which  he 
fearlessly  encounters  all  perils  that  he  may  discover  a  river,  depict  a  new  people,  or 
bring  to  light  a  fresh  species.  His  'Lake  Ngami'  was  deservedly  popular;  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  reading  world,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  its  successor,  '  The  Okavango  River.'  The 
volume,  which  is  profusely  and  splendidly  illustrated,  will  take  a  high  place  among  works 
of  adventure  and  e.xplorat!on.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  service  Mr.  Anders- 
son  has  rendered  to  geographical  science." — Herald. 

"This  book  illustrated  with  many  animated  pictures  of  adventures  connected  with  the 
wild  sports  of  the  journey  it  de.-cribes,  is  one  that  will  be  popular  as  a  budget  of  trust- 
worthy travellers'  tales,  besides  being  valued  for  the  information  it  gives  to  geographers, 
ftlany  adventures  and  perils  from  men  as  well  as  from  lions,  give  interest  to  the  account 
of  Mr.  Andersson's  journey  from  the  Okavango;  and  when  all  is  told  we  have  in  the  four 
closing  chapters  an  excellent  account  of  the  west  coast  of  Southern  Africa,  a  region  which 
this  traveller  has  more  than  ouce  explored." — Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Andersson's  adventures  stamp  him  as  an  one  of  the  most  enterprising  travellers 
of  modern  times,  and  well  worthy  to  take  rank  by  the  side  of  Livingstone  and  others,  who 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  great  African  continent.  Every  page  of  his 
present  work  is  full  of  interest." — Observer. 

"  Mr.  Andersson's  narrative  of  his  discovery  of  the  Okavango  River  is  very  interesting. 
The  book  is  one  which  will  please  alike  the  traveller,  the  sportsman,  and  the  student  of 
natural  history.     It  abounds  in  startling  adventures."  —  Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Andersson's  new  work  is  full  of  startling  accounts  of  encounters  with  all  kinds  of 
wildbeasts — the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion,  the  giraffi%  &c. — all  of 
which  will  be  read  with  delight  by  the  sportsman  ;  while  the  traveller  and  the  student  of 
geography  or  ethnology  will  find  plenty  of  food  for  the  mind  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
book.  It  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  cannot  but  become  one  of  the  favourite 
works  of  the  season." — Bell's  Life. 


LAKE  NGAMI;    OR    EXPLORATIONS    AND    DIS- 

COVERIES      DURING      FoUR     YeaRs'     WaNDERINGS     IN      THE      WiLDS      OF 

South-western  Africa.  By  CHARLES  JOHN  ANDERSSON.  Second 
Edition.l  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  upwards  of  50  Hlustrations,  repre- 
senting Sporting  Adventures,  Subjects  of  Natural  History,  &c. 

"This  narrative  of  African  explorations  and  discoveries  is  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  works  that  have  lately  appeared.  It  contains  the  account  of  two  journeys 
made  between  the  years  Ib.'iu  and  1854,  in  the  first  of  which  the  countries  of  the  Damaras 
and  the  Ovambo,  previously  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  were  explored;  and  in  the  second 
the  newly-discovered  Lake  Ngami  was  reached  by  a  route  that  had  been  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, but  which  proves  to  be  the  shortest  and  the  best.  The  work  contains  much  scientific 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  geology,  the  scenery,  products,  and  resources  of  the 
regions  explored,  with  notices  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  continual  sporting  adventures,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences,  intermingled  with 
the  narrative  of  travel,  make  the  book  as  interesting  to  read  as  a  romance,  as,  indeed,  a 
good  book  of  travels  ought  always  to  be.  The  illustrations  by  Wolf  are  admirably  designed, 
and  most  of  them  represent  scenes  as  striking  as  any  witnessed  by  Jules  Gerard  or  Gordon 
Gumming." — Literary  Gazette. 


TRAVFIS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.    By  FREDKIKA 

BREMER.     Translated  by  Marv  Howitt.  2  vols.  (In  December,    1861.) 

TWO    YEAES   IN    SWITZERLAND    AND    ITALY. 

By  Fredrika  Bremer.     Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.     2  vols. 

'*  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works  l\Iiss  Bremer  has  ever  yet  produced.  We 
can  scarcely  find  «ords  adequately  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  told  all  she  saw  and  felt  during  the  two  years  she  passed  in  the  loveliest  parts 
of  Europe.    The  book  is  the  best  that  ever  was  written  on  such   themes." — Messenger. 

SIX    YEARS     OF    A    TRAVELLER'S     LIFE    IN 

WESTERN  AFRICA.      By  Francisco  Valdez,    Arbitrator   at  Loanda, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations. 
"  A  book  of  value  and  importance." — Messenger. 

TEN  YEARS'  WANDERINGS  AMONG  THE  ETHIO- 

PIANS  ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Civilised  and 
Uncivdised  Tribes  from  Senegal  to  Gaboon.  By  T.  J.  HUTCHINSON, 
F.R  G.S.,  Consul  for  Fernando  Po.     8vo.  with  Illustrations.     14s. 

"A  work  of  very  considerable  interest,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  valued  by  the 
merchant  and  the  trader,  as  well  as  by  the  philantrophist,  the  ethnologist,  the  geographi- 
cal explorer,  and  the  man  of  science."— 06se?-i»er. 

THE  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA :  A  NAR- 

RATIVE  OF  T^AENTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE.  By  William  Lock- 
hart,  F.R.C.S.  F.R.G.S,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Second 
Edition,  1  vol.  8vo. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  our  readers.  It  contains  more  information  upou 
the  social  life  of  ihe  teeming  millions  of  Chinese  than  any  book  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
met;t."— Baptist  Magazine. 

TRAVELS    IN    EASTERN    AFRICA,    WITH    THE 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  MOZAMBIQUE:  1856  to  1859. 
By  LYONS  McLEOD,  Esq.  F.R.G.S..  &c.  Late  Biitish  Consul  in  Mo- 
zambique.     2  vols.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT    OF  MEER  ALI 

MOORAD  ;  with  Wild  Sports  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus.  By  Capt. 
Langley,   late  Madras   Cavalry.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations.    30s. 

SIXTEEN    YEARS    OF    AN    ARTIST'S    LIFE    IN 

MOROCCO,  SPAIN,  AND  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS.  Bv  MRS. 
ELIZABETH  MURRAY.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations. 

"  Mrs.  Murray's  book  is  like  her  painting,  luminous,  rich  and  fresh.  We  welcome  it  (as 
the  public  will  also  do)  with  sincere  pleasure." — Athenceum. 

A  SUMMER  RAMBLE  in  the  HIMALAYAS ;  with 

SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CASHMERE.  Edited 
by  Mountaineer.     8vo.  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  This  volume  is  altogether  a  i)leasant  one.  It  is  written  with  zest  and  edited  with  care 
The  incidents  and  adventures  of  the  journey  are  most  fascinating  to  a  sportsman  and  very 
interesting  to  a  traveller."— .4^/iera«M»t 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS'  MUSICAL  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.    By  Henry  F.  Chorley.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     (In  the  Press.) 

MEMOIRS   OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER  OF 

NAPOLEON  III.  Edited  by  Lascelles  Wraxall.  2vo1s.  21s.    (InDec.) 

THE  ENGLISH  SPORTSMAN  IN  THE  WESTERN 

PRAIRIES.      By  the  Hon.    Grantley    Berkeley.      Royal  8vo.   with 
numerous  Illustrations. 

"  This  is  a  splendid  volume,  full  of  adventure  and  anecdote.  One  of  the  most  skilful  and 
ardent  of  our  sportsmen,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  is  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  writer 
upon  sporting  matters.  This  is  a  very  rare  combination  of  qualities,  for,  generally  speaking, 
the  men  who  understand  sport  are  unable  to  write,  whilst  those  who  can  write  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  sport.  Now  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  not  only  understands  his  topics 
thoroughly,  but  is  able  to  write  with  ease,  freshness,  and  vigour  about  them.  There  is  a 
zest  in  his  descriptions  which  only  a  true  sportsman  can  feel.  There  is  a  breath  of  the 
woods,  an  echo  of  the  hunting-horn  in  his  writings.  We  can  see  the  exciting  picture 
which  his  words  would  present." — Critic. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  handsome  book  to  the  gentlemen  of  England.  Its  author 
is  the  present  Caesar  of  sport,  who  unites  to  his  feats  of  hunting  the  ability  of  recording 
them .' ' — Herald. 

ESSAYS  FROM  THE   QUARTERLY.     BY   JAMES 

HANNAY.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

"  A  very  agreeable  and  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  As  a  writer  Mr.  Hannay 
possesses  very  remarkable  merit  indeed.  He  is  eminently  readable,  he  has  a  vast  deal  of 
shrewd  common  sense,  and  a  brilliancy  of  illustrative  comparison  quite  unparalleled  by 
any  author  of  the  present  day.  We  could  not  point  to  any  series  of  articles,  not  even 
excepting  those  of  Macaulay,  which  are  easier  reading." — Spectator. 

DOMESTIC   SKETCHES    IN    RUSSIA.    By    LADY 

CHARLOTTE  PE  FYS.     2  vols,    post  8vo.    21s. 

••  This  very  agreeable  book  presents  a  photograph  of  Russian  home  life,  the  simplicity 
of  which  is  as  charming  as  the  manner  of  relating  it  is  attractive."— Messe/tger. 

RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE;  SKETCHES  OF  MILI- 
TARY LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  "  Flemish  Interiors,"  &c.  3  vols. 
with  Illustrations.     (Just  ready.) 

REALITIES  OF  PARIS  LIFE.     BY  THE  AUTHOR 

of  "  Flemish  Interiors,"  &c.     3  vols,  with  Illustrations.     31s.  6d. 

"  '  Realities  of  Paris  Life'  is  a  good  addition  to  Paris  books,  and  important  as  aflFordlng 
true  and  sober  pictures  of  the  Paris  poor." — AthencBum. 

DOMESTIC  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

and  the  COURT  OF  ENGLAND,    chiefly  at  SHENE  and  RICHMOND. 
By  Folkestone  Williams,    F.G.S.,       3  vols,  with  I'ortraits. 

THE  RIDES  AND  REVERIES  OF  MR.  M^OV  SMITH. 

By  MARTIN  F.  TUPPER,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy," *'  Stephen  Langton,"  &c.,  1  vol.  post  8vo.     5s. 
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STUDIES  FROM    LIFE.     BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"  John    Halifax,    Gentleman/'    "  A    Woman's    Thoughts     about 
Women,"  &c.     1  vol.  10s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

"Studies  from  Life  is  altogether  a  charming  volume,  one  which  all  women  and  most 
men.  would  be  pioud  to  possess." — Chronicle, 

"Without  being  in  the  s;ime  degree  elaborate,  either  in  purpose  or  plot,  as 'John 
Halifax,'  these  '  Studies  from  Life'  may  be  pronounced  to  be  equally  as  clever  in  construc- 
tion and  narration.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of  Miss  Muloch's  works  that 
they  invariably  tend  to  a  practical  and  useful  end.  Her  ol)ject  is  to  improve  the  taste,  refine 
the  intellect,  and  touch  the  he;irt,  and  so  to  act  upon  all  classes  of  her  readers  as  to  make 
them  rise  from  the  consideration  of  her  books  both  wiser  and  better  than  they  were  before 
they  began  to  read  them.  The  '  Studies  from  Life'  will  add  considerably  to  the  author's 
well  earned  reputation." — Messenger. 

POEMS.    BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN,"   "  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN,"  &c. 

I  vol.  vs^ith  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster. 
"  A  volume  of  poems  which  will  assuredly  take  its  place  with  those  of  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
and  Cowper,  on  the  favourite  shelf  of  every  Englishman's  library.  We  discover  in  these 
poems  all  the  firmness,  vigour,  and  delicacy  of  touch  which  characterise  the  Huthor's  prose 
works,  and  in  addition,  an  ineffable  tenderness  and  grace,  such  as  we  find  in  few  poetical 
compositions  besides  those  of  Teunysnn.''— Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

"  We  are  well  pleased  with  these  poems  by  our  popular  novelist.  They  are  the  expression 
of  genuine  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  and  the  expression  is  almost  always  grace- 
ful, musical  and  well-coloured.  A  high,  pure  tone  of  morality  pervades  each  set  of  verses, 
and  each  strikes  the  reader  as  inspired  by  some  real  event,  or  condition  of  mind,  and  not  by 
some  idle  fancy  or  fleeting  sentiment." — Spectator. 

A   SAUNTER  THROUGH   THE  WEST   END.     BY 

LEIGH  HUNT.     1  vol.     10s.  6d. 

"The  title  of  this  work  is  unexceptionable,  it  is  happily  and  appropriately  chosen  to 
denote  the  gossipping  contents  of  the  book  ;  light,  chatty,  and  amusing.  The  author 
quietly  puts  his  arm  in  that  of  his  reader,  and  as  he  passes  on  from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
down  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall  to  the  Haymarket  and  Soho,  points  out  the  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  each  locality.  Touches  of  quiet,  genial,  humour,  playful  interruptions,  and 
amusing  stories  told  in  a  quaint,  unaflFected  style  contribute  to  the  attractive  conversational 
tone  adopted,  as  he  saunters  along  with  his  friend  of  the  hour.  The  reader  will  find  himself 
agreeably  carried  on  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  '  The  Saunter'  by  its  cheerful  tone  and 
entertaining  gnss\p."—Literari/  Gazette. 

"This  book  is  ever  fresh.  Few  men  felt,  as  Leigh  Hunt  did,  the  human  poetry  of 
the  memories  that  crowd  upon  the  lettered  and  thoughtful  rambler  about  London  streets. 
His  gentle,  genial  humour  shines  in  a  book  like  this — worthy  companion  to  his  '  Town' 
and  '  Old  Court  Suburb'— with  light  that  will  not  become  dim  with  lapse  of  time."— £j:ani. 

"If  any  of  our  readers  are  in  want  of  a  genial,  gossipping  volume,  full  of  pleasant 
historical  allusions,  and  written  by  one  who  was  deservedly  a  great  favourite  in  the 
world  of  letters,  we  can  recommend  them  Leigh  Hunt's  very  pleasant  *  Saunter.'  It  will 
suit  town  or  country  readers  equally  well."— Crefic. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AlFOX-HUNTER.    BY  SCRU- 

TATOR.     1  vol. 

"This  is  Scrutator's  best  book.  It  is  a  sort  of  memoir  of  the  hearty  and  accomplished 
writer,  including  pleasant  notices  of  sporting  celebrities,  such  as  Assheton  Smith,  &c.,  but 
the  burden  of  the  volume  consists  of  experience  in  the  hunting-field— real  truths  con- 
veying excellent  lessons  as  to  horse  and  hound,  and  ensuring  for  the  volume  an  honoured 
place  in  every  sportsman's  library." — Era. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  STAGE-COACHMAN. 

By  THOMAS  CROSS.     Dedicated  to    Henry  Villebois,  Esq.,  Master  of 
the  Norfolk  Hounds.     3  vols,  with  Illustrations. 

"The  autobiography  of  Jfr.  Cross  is  a  faithful  chronicle  of  a  by-gone  form  ofciviliasK 
tion.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Cross's  chief  merits  that  he  tells  many  a  good  anecdote  in  his  own 
Characteristic  way." — Examiner, 
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THE  LAST  OP 
THE  MORTIMERS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret   Mait- 
LAND,"  &c.    3  vols. 

WHITE  AND  BLACK. 

A  Story  of  thb  Southern  States.  3  v. 

THE  HOME  AT  ROSEFIELD. 

By  Edward  Copping.    3  vols. 

NOTICE  TO  aUIT. 

By  W.  G.  Wills.    3  vols. 

"A  novel  of  remarkable  power.  The 
interest  never  flags.  There  is  real  genius 
in  this  writer" — Spectator. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

By  J.  Frazer  Coekran.    3  vols. 

"  A  good  novel.  The  author  has  know- 
ledge in  abundance." — Daily  News. 

SIR  RICHARD  HAMILTON. 

2  vols. 

COUNTY  SOCIETY. 

3  vols. 

"An  admirably  written  and  entertaining 
novel." — Observer 

A  HERO  IN  SPITE  OF 
HIMSELF. 

By  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 

From  the  French  of  Luis  de  Bellemare. 

3vols. 


ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Author  of 
"Cousin  Geoffrey,"  &c.    v. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S 
DAUGHTER. 

RyDuTTON  Cook.    3  vols. 

UNDER  THE  SPELL. 

By  the  Author  of"  Grandmother's 
Money,"  "  Wildplower,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"The  best  story  hitherto  written  by  a 
very  pleasant  novelist." — Examiner. 

A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Queen's  Par- 
don."   3  vols. 


NO  CHURCH. 

By  the  Author  of  "  High  Church." 
Third  Edition.    3  vols. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  book.  It  is  worth  the 
study.  It  is  a  book  to  make  us  feel  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  each  and  all  of  us 
who  choose  to  set  about  it  in  a  simple, 
earnest  spirit,  unprejudiced  by  sectarian 
or  party  feeling,  only  having  a  lively 
faith  in  God's  mercy,  and  a  fervent 
charity  towards  our  fellow  men.  As  a  love 
story,  the  book  is  interesting,  and  w>Al 
put  together." — Athenaeum. 

MY  SHARE  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

By  Frances  Browne.  3  vols. 

KATHERINE  AND  HER 
SISTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Discipline    ©f 
Life,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

ICE-BOUND. 

By  Walter  Thornbury.    3  vols. 

"  In  '  Ice-Bound'  Mr.  Thornbury  has 
put  forth  all  his  powers,  and  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best  books  of  fiction  he 
has  ever  written." — Messenger. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MOOR. 

By  the 
Author  of  "Margaret  Maitland,"  3  v. 
"This story  is  very  interesting  and  the 
interest  deepens  as  the  story  proceeds."— 
AthencBum, 

HOMELESS;  or,  A  POET'S 
INNER  LIFE. 

By  M.  Goldschmidt. 
Author  of  "  Jacob    Bendixen."    3  v. 

THE  WORLD'S  VERDICT. 

By    the   Author  of  "  Morals    of  May 
Fair,"    '  Creeds,"  &c.  3  vols. 

WHEEL  WITHIN  WHEEL. 

By  the  Author  of"  Alice  Wentworth," 
"The  Lees  of  Blkndon  Hall."  &c.  3v. 

**  A  good  novel." — Athentsum. 

THINKING  AND  ACTING. 

By  A  Clergyman's  Dauohtbr. 

Author    of  "  Helen    Lindsay,"  Our 
"  HoMBLEsa  Pooa,"    &c.  2vol». 


NOW   IN-    COURSE    OF   PUBLICATION. 

HUEST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS 

ILLUSTRATED  EY  MILLAIS,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 
A  volume  to  appear  every  two  months.     The  following  are  now  ready. 


VOL.  I.-SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
of  Popular  Modern  Works  forms  a  very  g^ood  beginning  to  what  wid  doubtless  be  a  very 
successful  undertaking-.  '  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's 
witty  and  humorous  produetions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines 
with  the  great  recommendations  of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but 
still  attractive  merits,  of  being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— i»/o>'?2(w§-  Post. 

"This  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Sam  Slick's  popular  work  will  be  an  acquisiiion  to 
all  lovers  of  wit  and  humour.  Mr.  Justice  Haliburton's  writings  are  so  well  known  to 
the  English  public  that  no  commendation  is  needed.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely 
bound  and  illustrated,  and  the  paper  and  type  are  excellent.  It  is  in  every  way  suited 
for  a  library  edition,  and  as  the  names  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  warrant  the 
character  of  the  works  to  be  produced  in  their  Standard  Library,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
project  will  be  eminently  successful." — St(?i. 

VOL.  II,- JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  vei-y  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability,  b.°tter  than  any  former  work,  we  think,  of  its  deservedly  successful 
author.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand, 
as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Ea-aminer, 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and'this, 
his  history,  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  "a  home  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.     It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becomin":  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman 

VOL.  III.-TH^  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original    narrative,    and   its  useful  and  interesting 
information,    this    work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring   power  and   play   of  fancy  with 
winch  its  descriptions   are  enlivened.     Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterhj  Review 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  'The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross'— a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque"— Sj«i. 

VOL.  IV.-NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaeinative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  t-ood.  -A.  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  bv  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end'were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  'Nathalie'  high  among 
books  of  its  cl-dss.'^—Athenctum.: 

VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GKNTLEMAN." 
"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.     It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.     Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  tor  means  of  doing  so.^'— Examiner. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 
OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  VI.-ADAM   GRAEME,   OF   MOSSGRAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MRS.  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 
"'  Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us 
the  essentiul  attributes  of  Christian  virtue,  their  dt-ep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart, 
and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning  Post. 

VOL.  VII.-SAM   SLICK'S   WISE   SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue. 
The  present  production  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound  philosophy, 
the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire."— Posf. 

VOL.  VIIL-CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S   RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

**  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  it-  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality  and 
geniality,  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously 
opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibity  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenaium. ^ 

VOL.  IX.-A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Muloch.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but  to 
express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life'  she  is  fortunate  in  a 
good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader  having  read  the 
book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  ami  read  again 
many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  in 
replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy  j  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in 
good  careful  English." — Athenaeum. 

VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  of  which  the  charm  begins  at  the  first  line  on  the  first  piige,  for  full  of 
quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  phrase  that  is  its  title,  '  The  Old  Court  Suburb.'  Very  full 
too,  both  of  quHint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  line  that  designates  the  author.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  most  cht-erfnl  of  chroniclers,  the  best  of  remembrancers  of  good  things,  the 
most  polished  and  entertaining  of  educated  cossips  'The  Old  Court  Suburb'  is  a  work  that 
will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  have  a  love  for  the  best 
kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

VOL.  XL-MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  giving  any  lengthened  re^'iew  of  this  work,  for 
we  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  re^d  it  for  themselves.  They 
will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  originality  about  it  quite 
charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of  sentiment  and  incident 
which  is  not  often  found." — Athenaum. 

VOL.  XIL-THE  OLD  JUDGE.     BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"These  popular  sketches,  in  which  the  Author  of  '  Sam  Slick'  i)aiiits  Nova  Scotianlife. 
form  the  12th  Volume  of  Jlessrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  IModern  Works. 
The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give  infor- 
mation while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves  especial 
mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptional;  there  is  a  steel  engraving  in  each 
volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see  a  regiment  of 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 
OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  XIII.-DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,' 
has  the  same  elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands."— C/oAe. 

"  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the  poetry 
of  fiction  were  more  happny  uiteTwoven.*'— Illustrated  News. 

VOL.  XIV.-FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OP  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ulster  king  of  arms. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  this  most  interesting 
book,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  exe- 
cution. It  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty 
captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poig- 
nancy, and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the 
romances  are  founded  on  fact— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long 
tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction." — Standard, 

VOL.  XV.-THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  MAITLAND." 

"  In  this  delightful  work  Scottish  life  and  character,  in  connection  with  th«  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Norlaw,  are  delineated  with  truly  artistic  skill.  The  plot  of 
the  tale  is  simple,  but  the  incidents  with  which  it  is  interwoven  are  highly  wrought  and 
dramatic  in  their  effect,  and  altogether  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  work  which  holds 
the  attention  spell-bound  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."— Herald. 

VOL.  XVL-THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  apart  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting^  uuex- 
aggerated,  and  fuUot  opportune  instruction."— TAe  Times. 

VOL.  XVIL-NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHNHALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

*' We  cordially  commend  this  book.  The  s^e  graphic  power,  deep  pathos,  healthful 
sentiment,  and  masterly  execution,  which  place  that  beautiful  work  'John  Halifax/ 
among  the  English  Classsics,  are  everywhere  displayed."— CAronJc/e. 

VOL  XVIIL-THE  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

''We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure, and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  hifihest  credit  on  the  intiustry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret,  and 
the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

VOL  XIX.-THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND   HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  ckf 
the  popular  authoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bride.'^maids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax'  and  '  The  Caxtons.'  " — Herald. 

VOL.  XX.-THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Serjeant  at  Law.     (January  1862.) 

"This  attractive  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  vatriety  of 
singular  and  highly  romantic  stories."— JoA»  Bull. 


